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1 H A V k not hitherto discovered any novel on which this 
comedy appears to have been founded ; and yet the story of it 
has most of the features of an ancient romance. Stzxvbns. 
In this play, which all the editors have concurred to cen- 
suTCf and some have rejected as unworthy of our poet, it 
must b« confessed that there are many passages mean, child- 
ish, and vulgar; and some which ought not to have been 
exhibited, as we are told they were, to a maiden queen. But 
there are scattered through the whole many sparks of genius ; 
nor is there any play that has more evident marks of the hand 
of Shakspere. Johnson. 
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LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

Navarre, Tie Palace, Enter the Kingy BikoN| Lov« 
GAVILLE, an4 DVMAIN. 

King, 

LatT fame, that all hunt after in their liveSy 
I^ive registred upon our brazen tombsi 
And then grace us in th^ disgrace of death i 
When, spight of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour, which shall bate hisscythe*s keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors 1 — for sp you arc. 
That war against your own affections, 
Apd the huge army of the world's desires,— iq 

Our late edi^ shall strongly stand in force : 
Navan e shall be the wonder of the world ; 

A \ i j Our 
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Our court shall be a little Academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art. 

You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 

Have sworn for three years' term to live vi'ixh me. 

My fellow scholars, and to keep those statutes. 

That are recorded in this schedule here t 

Your oaths are past, and now subscribe your names \ 

That his own hand may strike his honour down, 20 

That violates the smallest branch herein : 

If you are armM to do, as sworn to do. 

Subscribe to your deep oath, and keep it too. 

Long, I am resolv'd : 'tis but a three years fast ; 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine : 
Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. . 

Dum, My loving lord, Dumain is mortify'd ; 
The grosser manner of these world's delights 
He throws upon the gross world's baser slaves : 30 
To love^ to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die ; . 
With all these living in philosophy. 

Biron, I can but say their protestation over, 
So much, dear liege, I have already sw9rn. 
That is, To live and study here three years. 
But there are other strift observances : 
As, not to see a woman in that term ; 
Whichj I hope well, is not enrolled there. 
And, one day in a week to touch no food $ 
And but one meal on every day beside ; 40 

The which, I hope, is not enrolled there. 
And then, to sleep but three hours in the night, 

And 
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And not be seen to wink of all the day 
^When I was wont to think no barm all nighty 
And make a dark night too of half the day) ; 
Which, I hope well^ is not enrolled there. 
Oy these are barren tasks, too hard to keep ; 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, nor sleep. 

King. Your oath is pass'd to pass away from thesa. 

Biron, Let me say, no, my liege, an if you please \ 
I only swore, to study with yoair grace, 51 

And stay here in your court for three years* space* 

Long. You ;Swore to that, Biron, and to the rest, 

Biron. By yea and nay, sir, then I swore in jest. — 
What is .the end of study ? let mc know. 

King. .Why, that to know, which else we should 
not know. 

Miron. Things hid and bacT*d (you mean) from 
common sense i 

King. Ay ; that is study's god-like recompence. 

Biron. Come on then, I will swear to study so. 
To know the thing I am forbid to know : 60 

As thus,--*To study where I well may dine. 

When I to feast expressly am forbid ; 
Or, study where to meet somo mistress fine. 

When mistresses from common sense are hid : 
Or, having sworn too hard-a-kee^Mng oath. 
Study to break it, and not break my troth. 
If study's gain be thus, and this be so. 
Study knows that, which yet it doth not know : 
Swear me to this, and I will ne*er ssqt, no. 
> King. These b& the stops that hinder study quite, 

And 
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iVnd tnun our iiitelledis to vain delight; ft 

Biron. Why, all delights are vainj but th^t most 
yain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain : 
AS| painfiilly to pore upon a book. 

To seek the light pf truth ; while truth the whUe 
Doth falsely blind tl^e eyp-sight of his look: 

Ligh^y seeking light, doth light of light beguile % 
80^ ere you find wh^ light in darkness lies. 
Your light grpws dark by losing of your eye^» 
Study me how to please the eye indeed, 89 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye ; 
Who dazzling so, that eye sh^ll be his heed, 

And give him light tl^t was it blinded by. 
Study is like the heaven's glorious sun. 

That will not be deep searched with saucy )ooka$ 
Small have continual plodders (ever won. 

Save base autliority ffom others' books. 
These earthly godfather^ of heaven*s lights, 

That give a pame to every fixed star, 
pave no poore profit of their shining nights, 99 

Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 
Too muc)i to know, is, tp ](Bpw nought but fame % 
And every godfather can give a namCf 

King. How w^ll he*s read, to reason against read^ 
ing! 

ptm. Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding ! 

f^ong. He weeds the corn^ and still lets grow the 
feeding. 



Biron. The spring is near, whtn green gf e$e alt a 

breeding* 

Dum. How fcUows thiU ? 
BzViw. Fit in his place and titns* 
jDimk. In reason nottiini;, too 

. Binm^ $o«iethirii; th^ Ui rlume. 
Z^^. Biron is like an envious sneapimg frost. 

That btt^ tht tot-bom ii^ats of the spring. 
Bdrpa. Wally say I am : why should ptroud sumsner 
boast. 
Before the birds have any cause to sing.} 
Why should I joy in an abortive birth ? 
At Christmas I bo more desire a rose< 
Than wish a S9VW in May*s new-fongled shows; 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 
So you, to study non? it is too Ute, i To 

That-were to chmb p'er U\e house.funlock the gate. 
King. Well, sit you out : go home, Biron j adieu ! 
Biron. No, ipy good lord ; I have sworn to stay 
with you : 
And, tliQUgh I hav^ for barbarism spoke more. 

Than for that aiigel knowledge yoacan say. 
Yet confident I'U keep what I have swore. 

And bi^c the penance of each three years' day. 
Give me the p^tper, let me read the same^ 
And to tlje fttri^'st decrees I'll write my name. 
King, How well this yiel<3dng rescues thee from( 

shame i 

Biron. Item, TJiai no woman shall come wilhin a milk 
0/ my court. [Reading.] Hatji this been proclaimed? 

Long, 



t 



Lang* Pour days a^. i«3 

Biron. Let's see the penalty .*-^ii /^« ofiosing ker 
{Mi^tt^.— '[Reading.] Who dcvisM this penalty ? 

Umg, M^rry» that did I. 

Mtron^ $wect lord^ and why \ 

Lang. To fright them hence with that dread pe- 
nalty. 

Biron. A dangerous law against gentility f 

Item, [Reading.] If. any man ie.seen to talk toitk a 
woman within the term of three years, he shall endure 
such puhiich shame as the rest of the court eon possibly 
devise.-^ ^38 

This article, my liege, yourself must break ; 

FoF| well you know, here comes in embassy 
Tlie French king*rdaughter, with yourself to speak,—* 

A maid of grace, and complete majesty,—- 
About surrender-up of Aquitain 

To her decrepit, sick, and bed-rid father: 
Therefore this article is made in vain» 140 

Or vainly comes the admired princess luther. 

King. What say you, lords } why, this was quit(^ 
forgot. 

Biron. So study evermore is overshot ; 
Whil^ it doth study to have what it would, 
I(t doth forget to do the thing it should : 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 
*Tis won, as towns with fire ; so won, so lost* 

King. We must, of force, dispense with this decree; 
She must He here on mere necessity. 

BiroUf 



Bircn. Necessity will make U8 all forsworn 150 
Three th<Hwaad times within this three years 
space : 
Fbr every man with his afiedls is bom ; 

Not by might masterM, but by special grace t 
If I break faith» this word shall Ipeak for me, 
I am forsworn on mere necessity .^^ 
S» to the laws at large I write my name t 

And he» that breaks them in the least degree^ 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame t 

Suggestions are to others* as to me $ 
Bnty I believe, although I seem so loth, t6o 

I am the last that will last keep his oath* 
But is ^ere no quick recreation gnmted f 
lUng. Ay» that tliere is : our court, you know^ h 
haunted 

With a refined traveller of Spam $ 
A man in all the world's new fashion plssited. 

That hath ^nvnt of phrases in his hrain.t 
One, whom the musick of his own vain tongue 

Doth raiash» like ctodianting btrmony} . 
A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 

Have chooe.«($ umpire of their molli^i i;o 
This child of fjiiwy» t^ Antwdo hight, \ 

For interim to our studiesi sha)l(f!e]«M^> • 
In h^h-bjom woridsf ^e worth :of msyaiy aknight 

From tawny Spain, lost in tiije wbTld*s debat»* > 
Htyw.yon deUgli^f my lords,. I know not| I $ . 
But, i i^rotest, Hove to hear him lie» 
And I will use him for my minstrelsy* 

Biron» 



i 
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Biron. AtmtuBo is a most UlustriOUs wight, 
A tnanof fire^^nfeif' words, fiishiMis own- knight. 

Long, Costard the swain, and he, sh^H be dur sport ; 
And, so to stttdy, three years is but short. i8i 

Enter Dull, and Costard, witA a Letter • 

Dull. Which is-thi^Jdkike's own t)er80n? 

Biron. Tllis, MlOW; What would*8t » 

DuU^ \ mylclf neprelieml his own person, for I am 
his grace^s tHarboreugh : but t -would 8«e his own 
person in flesh and blood, 
. Biron. This is he. ' ' 

DuU, Sigaior Arme — , Arme^^-*ctmifnends you. 
There's villainy abroad; this letter wiil tell you 
fnore. * ' 190 

Cost. Sir/ the contempts thereof am as touching 
me. 

King* Aietter from the tnagnSfident Armado. 

Biron. How low sotver the xtMMr% I b6pe in God 
for high w<^s. - ^ 

Lmg. A high hope for a low having t God grant 
uspitfMKl^l 
' ' Biron. To kiMnr t • or foftiiear hearing^ 

Long. To heat» «i«lkiy, sir) a]ftd to laugh model 
rately; ofWfbrbekrtiid^h. * '^ soo 

Biron: W61I, Sfir^ \fk it its ^« sfi}« shitYl giW vk 

caiMtocMmbSnfliillA^fiiness. ...'.' 

'^ Cost. The matter* » ^o me,' Sifi ai cdn<fct*ii(ig' j'aJ. 

quenctta. The maidier of4t iS| I' was %aKfeA •^i^itfc 

4ie manner. ♦. ** \:.. ■ i > *: 

* i Biron, 
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Biron* In what manner I 

Cost. In manner and form foUowiiigi sir ; all those, 
three : I was seen with her in the manor house^ sit- 
ting with her upon the form, and taken following her 
into the park ; which) put together^ is, in manner 
and form following. Now, sir, for the manner,--it 
is the manner of a man to speak to a woman i for tht 
form, — in some form. 

Biron* For the following, sir ? 

Q>st, As it shall follow in my corre^oa \ and X^od 
(lefend the right ! 

King. Will yoLiliear the letter with attention? 

Biron. As we would hear an oracle* 

Cost* Such is the simplicity of man to hearken af- 
ter the flesh. 22» 

King, [ Reads »] Grea^ dtputy^ tke welkin's vicegerent^ 
and sqU domnator <^ Nauarre^ my souths earth's God^ 
and body'' sfosV ring patron^-^ 

Cost, Not a word of Costard yet t 

Kifig'.So it is,"-^ 

Cost. It may be so t but if he say it is so, he is, in 
telling true, but so, so* 

King. Peace* 

Cost, — ^be to me, and every man that dares not £ght I 

King. No words* ' ago 

Cfli^.-^-of other men'ft secrets^ I beseech you* 

King. So it ti, besieged with sahle-coloured nulanckolyf 
I did commend ike black oppressing hvmouT to the most 
tuholesame physick of thy health-giving air \ andf as lam 
a gentlman, betook myself to walk^ The timt, wkeni 

B About 
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About the sixth hour ; when heasts most graze^ birds best 
pecky and men sit down to that nourishment which is 
called supper. So much for the time when : Now fat 
the ground which f iuhichi I meany I waUCd upon : it 
is ycleped, thy path, . Then for the place where ; wherti 
/ mearty 1 did encoiuUer that obscene and most preposterous 
event, that dfawetk from my snow-white pen the ebon- 
4^oloUr'd inkf which here thou tfiewest, behcldest, surveyestf 
(fr seest: But to the place ^ whercy — Jt standeth north- 
north-east and by ^ast from the west corner of thy curious - 
knotted garden : There did I see that low -spirited swaini 
that base nUnnotb of thy mirthy (Cost, Me.) that unlet- 
tered small-knowing soulj (Cost. Me. ) that shallow vas- 
sal, (Cost. Still me.) which^ eis Ireniembery hight Cos- 
tard, (Cost. O me 1 ) sorted and consorted^ contrary to 
thy established proclaimed' edi& and continent canon, with, 
'■^with'^0 withf—^but with this J passion to say where'^ 
zutth — 253 

Cost. With aw^ilch. 

King. With a child of our grandmother Eve, a female 5 
wr, for thy more swfet understanding, a woman. Him, I 
(as my ever-esteemed duty pricks me on) have sett to thee, to 
receive the meed of punishment j by thy sweet grau^s officer^ 
Anthony Dull \ a man of good repute, carriage, bearings 
and estimation. 263 

Duli. Me, an*t ihatll please you ; I am Anthouy 
Dulli 

King. For Jaquenetta (so is the weaker Vessel called 
tuhich J apprehended with the aforesaid swain), I keep her 
as a Vessel of thy law's fury; and shall^ at the least of thy 

sweet 
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sweet notice f bring her to trial, TAine^ in all compliments 
of devoted and heart'^buming heat of duty ^ 

Don Adrianp de Armado. 

Riron. This is not so well as \ ^ook'd for, but the 
best that .ever I heard. 

King, Ay, the best for the worst. But, sirrah^ 
what say you to tMs ? 271 

Cost, Sir, I confess the wench. 

Kzug, Did you hear the proclamation ? 

Cost. I do confess much of the hearing it, but little 
pi the marking of it. 

King, It was proclaim'd a year's imprisonment to 
be taken with a wench. 

Cost, I w^ taken with none^ sir ; I was taken with 
a damo.^eU 

King, Well, St was proclaimed damosel. s8o 

Cost, This was ao damosel nehher, si;* ; she was a 
virgin. 

King. It is so varied too \ for it 'wal proclaim* d^ 
virgin. 

Cost. If it were, I deny her yirginity ; I was taken 
4vith a maid. 

A2s^i.i'Thi& maid will not serve your turn, sir. 

Cost. This maid will serve my turn, sir. 

King. Sir, I will pronounce sentence i You shall 
fast a week with bran and water. . 290 

Cost. I had rather pray a s^ontiji with mutton and 
ftorridge. 

King. And Don Armado shall be your kiKieper.-^ 
jI4y lor-d Bkoi}, see him delivered o'er.— r 

Bij And 
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And go we, lordsy to. put in pradlice that' 

Which each to other hath so strongly sworn. 

' [ Exeunt » 

Biron, I'll Jay my head to any good man's hat. 
These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn.— 
$irrah, come on. 299 

; Cost. I suffer for the truth, sir : for true it is, I was 
taken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is a true girl \ 
and therefore, Welcome the sour cup of prosperity ! 
^iHi6lion,may one day smile a^in, and 'till then. Sit 
thee down, sorrow ! [Ex€unt\ 



SCENE If. 



Armado's House, Enter Armaoo, and Moth. 

>. .Arm. Boy« what sign is it, when, a man. of great 
spirit grows melancholy \ •» 

, . Moth* . A gtea% sign, sir, «that he will look sad. • 

Ann, Why, sadness is one and thp self- same things, 
dfarimp* 

Moth. No, no} O lord, siri no. 3;o 

Amfi^ How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, 
my tendejr juvcnal ? 

Uotkf By a familiar demonstration of the working, 
my tough signior. • ♦ 

\ Arm* Why tough signior \ why tough signior I 

Mofi. Why tender juyenal } why tender juvc?. 
nal ? . 

Am? I ^fojm it| teiider juvienalf as a congruent 
; epitheton. 
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epitheton, appertaining to thy yoiing dayS) which 
we may nominate, tender. 3«a>' 

MotA, And I, tough signior, as an appertinent title 
to your old time, ivhich we may name, tough. 

Arm, .Pretty, and apt. 

MotA. How mean you, sir? I pretty, and ray say- 
ing apt ? or I apt, and my saying pretty ? 

Arm, Thou pretty, because little. 

Afoti. Little pretty, because little : Wherefore 
apt ? 

Am, And therefore apt, because quick. 

Moth. Speak you this in my praise, master } 330 

Arm, In thy condign praise. 

Mot A, I will praise an eel with the same praise. 

Arm, What ? that an eel is ingenious ? 

Mot A. That an eel is jquick. 
. Arm* I do say, thou art quick in answers : Thou 
Iieat'st my blood. 

MotA, I am answered, sir. 

Arm, I love not to be crossed. 

MotA. He speaks the mere contrar)'. crosses love 
not him. 340 

Arm, I have promised to study tlu'ee years with the 
duke. 

Motb, You may do it in an hour, sir> 

Arm, Impossible. 

Moth, How many is one thrke told ? * . . 

Arm, I am ill ai r^ckoning^ it £tteth the spirit of a 
tapster. 

Moth, You are a gentleman^ and a ^mesur, sir. 

B i ij Arm, 
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Arm* I confess i)Oth ; they are both the varnish of 
a complete man. 35» 

Moth. TheiHy I am sure^ you know how much the 
|;ross sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm, It 4oth amount to one more than two. 

Moti* yfUch the ba$e yuig^r do call, three. 

Arm, True* 

Moth. Why, zvff IS this sudi ja fnece of stfidy? Nof^ 
here is thiiee studied^ ere youMl thrice wink : and how 
easy it is to put year^ to the word three, and stud]p 
three years in two wordsy the danping hor^ will tell 
you. 360 

Arm* A mo$t fine ^gure \ 

Math^ To prove you a cyphcf. 

Arm. I wi^- hereupon confess, I am in Ipve : and^ . 
as it is ba$e for a. soldier tp love, so I ain in love with 
a base wench ^ If drawing my sword against the hu« 
mour of afFcftion would deliver me from the repro- 
bate thought of it, I would take desire prisoner 4 and 
ransom him to any French pourtier for a new 4eyi$!d 
court'sy. I tlynk scorn to sigh $ methinks, I sliould 
out-swear Cupid. Comfort me, boyj What gre^t 
men have been so love ^ 371 

Moth. Hprcule§^ mai^ter. 

jirm. Most sweet Hercules l~«*]yipre authority, dear 
boy^ n^me pipre | and, sweet my phild, let them be 
ipen of good repute and carriage* 

Afo/i. $ampson, master; he iras a- man of good 
carriage, great caniage ; for he carried the town-- 
gates on his back, like a portpr ; ^ndhe waain love. 

Arm^ 
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Arm^ OwellfkBit Sampsoa*. atroilig.fjo4tited Samp^ 
sdaJ I do excel thee ii^ my rapier, as much; as thou 
4idst me in carrying gates. I am in love too. 4- Who 
was Sampson^s Idve, my dear Moth \ - 382 

M&tk. A woman, maslier* .■ \ 

Arm, Of what complexion ? 

Moth, Of all the four, or the three, or the two ; . or 
one of the four* 

Arm. Tell me precisely of what complexion ? . 

Moik. Of the sea-water green, sir^ 

Arm. Is that one of the four complexions ? 

Moth. As I have read, sir ; and the best of theni • 
t/w). S91 

Arm. Green, indeed, ia the colour of lovers: but 
to have a love of that colour, methinks, Sampson 
had small reason for it. He, purely, i^ffe6led her for 
her wit. 

Moth. It was so, sir $ ^ she bad a green wit* 

Arm. My love is most immaculate white and red. 

Moth. Mo^t maculate thoughts, master, are m^isk^d 
under such colours. . . 
.A^m. Define, deHne| well-educated infant. 400 

Moth. My father *s wit, and my mother's tongue, 
i^ssist me t 

Arm. Sweet invocation of a child ^ most pretty,^4 
p^theticai 1 

Ninths If she be m^de of white and red, • 
Her faults will ne'er be known \ 
For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears t>y- pal6<*vrhrte sjww^ f 

Then, 
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Then, if she fear, or he to blame. 

By this you shall not know ; 410 

^or still )ier cheeks possess the san>e» 
Which native she doth owe. 
A dangerous rhime, master, agaiost the reason pf 
white and red. 

Arm. Is tltiere not a ballad, boy, of the King and 
the Beggar ? 

Moth, The world was very guilty of such a ballad 
some three ages since : but, 1 think, now His not to 
be found ; or, if it were, it would neither serve for 
the writing, nor the tune. 420 

Arm, I will have that subjcft newly writ o*er, that 
I may example my digression by some mighty prece- 
dent. Boy, I do love.that country girl, that I took 
in the park with the rational hind Costard ; she de» 
serves well. 

Moth. To be whipp*d. ; and yet a better love than 
my master. [Asidf* 

Arm, Sing, boy ; my spirit grows heavy in love. 
Moth. And that^s ^reat maively loving a light 
wiench. 4go 

. Arm, I say,. sing. . 
Moth. Forbear, 'tUl this company be past. 

Enter T)vLLf Costard, a«^ Jaquenetta. 

DuU, Sir, the duke's pleasure is, that you keep 
Costard safe ; and you must let him take no delight* 
nor no penance ; but a* must fast three days a- week t 
For this damsel, I .must keep her at the park ; she is 

allow'd 
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allow'd for the day-woman. Fare you well. 
Arm. I do betray myself with blushing.— Maid. 

Jaq, Man. 

Arm, I will visit thee at the lodge. 440 

Jaq. That's hereby. 

Arm. I know where it is situate. 

Jaq. Lord, how wise you are I 

Arm. I will tell thee wonders. 

Jaq. With that face ? 

Arm. I love thee. 

Jaq, So I heard you say. 

Arm. And so farewel. 

Jaq. Fair weather after you ! 

Dull. Come^ Jaquenetta, away. 45^ 

Exeunt Dull, an^jAQtJENETTA. 

Arm. Villain, thou sbalt fast for thy offences, ere 
thou be pardoned. 

Cost. Well, sir, I hope, when I do it, I shall do it 
on a full stomach. - 

Arm. Thou shalt be heavily punished. 

Cost. I am more bound to you, than your fellows^ 
for they are but lightly rewarded. 
. Arm. Take away this villain ; shut him up. 

MotA, Come, you transgressing slave ; away. 

Cost. Let me not be pent up, sir j I will fast, being 
^ loose. 461 

Motk. No, sir ; that were fast and loose : thou shalt 
to prison. 

C§ti» Wdl, if ever I do see the merry days of de- 

eolation that I have seen, some shall see — 
V .. . Motk. 
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Moth. .What shall som? see ? 

Cost. Nay, nothing, master Moth, but what they 
look upon. It is not for prisoners to be silent in their 
ivords; and, therefore, I will say nothing: I thank 
God, I have as little patijsnce $is another man ; and, 
therefore I can be quiet. 4 7 1 

[Exeunt Moth and Cost AKD, 

Arm. I do afFe6t the very ground, which is base, 
where luer shoe, which is baser, guided by her foot, 
which is basest, doth tread. I shall be forsworn 
(which is a great argument of falsehood), if I love : 
And how can that be true love, which is falsely 
attempted? Love is a familiar; lov/e is a devils 
there is no evil aiig^l but iove. Yet Sampson was 
so tempted j and he. had an excellent strength : yet 
was Solomon so seduced j and he had a vf ry good 
wit. Cupid's but-shaft is too hard for Hercules' 
club, and therefore too much odds for a Spaniard's 
rapier. The first and second cause will not servife 
my tjjrn ; the passado he respe^h not, the duello 
he regards not : his disgrace is to be call*d boy ; 
but his glory is, to subdue men* Adieu, valour I 
rust, rapier I be still , druml for your manager is 
in love ; yea, he ioveth. Assist me some extemporal 
god of rhime, for, I am sure, I shall turn sonneteer. 
Pevise wit j write pen ; for I am for whole volumes 
in folio. / [Exti, 

— '^ — .. . II" ■ ■ ■ ■ >■ I ■- .1 ^. ■ II ■ ■ >■« ■■ 

At:T 
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ACT IL SCENE L 



Before the King of Navarre^ s Palace » Enter the Princess 
of France, Rosaline, Maria, Katharine, 
BoYET^ Lards, and other Attendants. 

Boyet, 

N^ow, madam, summon up yonr dearest spirits : 
Consider who the king your father sends $ 
To wiioni he sends ; and what's his embassy : 
Yourself, held precious in the world's esteem j 
To parley with the sole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe, 
Matchless Navarre ; the plea of no less weight 
Than Aquitain, a dowry for a queen. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace. 
As nature was in making graces dear, lo 

When she did starve the general world beside, 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 
Prin. Good lord Boyct, my beauty, though but 
mean. 
Needs not the painted flourish of your praise ; 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye. 
Not utter'd by base sak of ehapmen's tongues i 
I am less proud to hear you tell my worth, 
Than you much willing to be counted wi^ 
In spending thus your wit in praise of mine. 
But now to ta^k the tasker, — Good Bo/e*, 20 

You are not ignorant, all -telling fame 

Dct-i 
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Doth noise abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
'Till painful study shall but- wear three years. 
No woman may approach his silent court s 
Therefore to us secmeth it a needful course, 
before we enter his forbidden gates, 
To know his plcasurf 5 and, in that behalf. 
Bold of your worthiness, we single you 
As our best-moving fair solicitor : 
Tell him, the daughter of the king of France, 30 
On serious business, craving quick dispatch, 
Importunes personal conference with his grace. 
Haste,, signify so much ; while we attend, 
Like humble- visag'd suitors, his high will, 
Bo)f€t, Proud of employment, willingly I go. 

[Exit, 
Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours is so. — 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
That are vow- fellows with this virtuous duke ^ 
Lord, Longayille is one. 

Prin. Know you the man ? 4a 

Mar, I knew him, madam 5 at a marriage-fnisU 
Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 
Of Jaques Faulconbridge solemnized. 
In Normandy saw I this Longaville : ' 
A man of sovereign parts he is esteemM ; 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms : 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would wclU 
The only soil of his fair virtue's gloss 
(If virtue's gloss will stain with any soil). 
Is a sliarp wit matched with too bkmt a will ; .50 

Whose 
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Whose edge hath power to cut, whose will still wills 
It should none.»pare that come within his power. 

Prin. Some merry mocking lord, belike ; is't so? 

Mar, They say so most, that most his humours 
know. 

Prin. Such short -liv*d wits do wither as tliey grow. 
I^ho are the rest f 

Kath. The young Dumain, a well-accomplish*d 
youths 
Of ^1 that virtue love for virtue lov*d : 
Most power to do most harm, least knowing ill ; 
For h^.hath wit. to make an ill shape good, fio 

And shape to win grace though he had no wit. 
1 saw him at the duke Alcn^on^s once ; 
And much too little, of that good I saw. 
Is my report to his great worthiness. 
' Rcsa, Another of these students at that time 
Was there with him, as I have heard a truth ; 
Biron they call him \ but a merrier man, 
Wa^in the limit of becoming mirth, 
- r iil^er spent an hour's talk withal : 
^•s >^e begets occasion for his wit ; 7a 

1^ c^ry objeft that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest r 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words^ 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished 5 
So sweet and vol dble is his discourse: 

Prin, God bless my ladies ! are they all in love ; 

C That 
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That every one her own hath garnished 
With such bedecking ornaments o£ praise ? 80 

Mar. Here comes Boyet. 

Re-enter BOYET. 

. Prin, Now, what admittance, lord f 

Boyet. Navarre had notice of your fair approach ; 
And he and his competitors in oath 
Were all addressM to meet you, gentle lady. 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt. 
He rather means to lodge you in the field 
(Like one that comes here to besiege his court). 
Than seek a dispensation for his oath. 
To let you enter his unpeopled house. 90 

Here comes Navarre. 

Enter the King, Longaville, Dumain, Biron, 

and Attendants, 

King. Fair princess, welcome to the court of Na- 
varre. 

Prin, Fair, I give you back again ; and, welcome 
I have not yet : the roof of this court is too high to 
be yours; and welcome to the wide fields too base 
to be mine. 

King, You shall be welcome, madam, to my court. 

Prin. I will be welcome then ; condu^ me thither. 

King, Hear me, dear lady, I have sworn an oath. 

Prin, Our Lady help my lord I hc*ll be forsworn. 

King, Not for the world, fair madam, by my will. 

Prin, 
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Frin. Wliy, will shall break it ; will, and nothing 
else. . ] 02 

King, Your ladyship is ignorant what it is. . 

Prin. Were my lord so, his ignorance were wise. 
Where now his knowledge must prove ignorance. 
I hear, your grace hath sworn-out house-keeping: 
'Tis deadly sin to keep tliat oath, my lord, 
And sin to break it : 
But pardon me, I aim too sudden bold { 
To teadi a teacher ill beseemeth me. i lo 

Vouchsafe to read the purpose of my coming* 
And suddenly resolve me in my suit. 

King, Madam» I will, if suddenly J may. 

Prin. You will the sooner* that I were away j 
For you'll prove perjur'd, if you make me stay. 

Biron, Did not I dance with you in Brabant once? 

Bos, Did not I dance with you in Brabant once f 

Biron. I know, you did. 

Ros, How needless was it then 
To ask the question ! 120 

Biron, You must not be so quick. 

Ros, *Tis long of you, that spur me with such 
qiiestions. 

Biron, Your wit^s too hot, it speeds too fast, *twill 
tire. 

Ros, Not 'till it leave the rider in the mire. 

Bircnt What time o*day ? 

Ros, The hour tliat fools should ask. 

Biron, Now fair befall your mask ! 

C ij Ros, 
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Ros» Fair Ml the face it covers f 

Bzron. And send you many lovers I 

Jios. Amen; 8oyOabenone« ' 130 

. JBiron, Nay^ then will I be gone/ 

King. Madam, your father here doth indmate *' 
The payment of a hundred thousand crowns ; ' 
Being but the one half of an entire arum. 
Disbursed by my father in his wars. 
But say, that he, or we (as neither have) 
Keceiv'd that sum $ yet there remains tinpud 
A hundred thousand more, in surety of the which, ' 
One part of Aquitain is bound to tis. 
Although not valued to the money *« worth. 140 

If then the king your father will restore 
But that one half which is unsatisfy*d, ^ 

•We will give up our right in Aquitain, 
And hold fair friendship with his majesty. 
But that, it seems, he little purposeth. 
For here he doth demand to have repaid 
'All hundred thousand crowns ; and not demaftds^ 
On payment of a hundred thousand crowns, 
To have his title live in Aquitain *, 
Which we much rather had depart withal, 150 

And have the money by our father lent. 
Than Aquitain $0 gelded as it is. 
Dear princess, were not his requests so far 
From reason's yielding, your fair self should make 
A yielding, 'gainst some reason', in my breast. 
And go well satisAed to France again. - ' *^ 
Prin. You do the king my-father too much wrong. 

And 
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And wrong the reputation of your fiame, 

In so unseeming to confess receipt 

Of that which hath so faitlif uJly .been paid. 160 

King» I do protest, I never lieard of it ; 
And, if you prove it, I*U repay it back. 
Or yield up Aquitain. 

Prin, We arrest your word ;— - 
Bpyet, you can produce acquittances. 
For such a sum, from special ofhcers 
Of Charles his father. 

King* Satisfy me so. 

Boyet. So please your grace, the packet is not 
come, 
Where that and other specialties are bound ; 1 70 

To-morrow you shall have a sight of them. 

King* It shall suffice me ; at which interview. 
All liberal reason I will yield unto. 
Mean time, receive such welcome at ray hand> 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthiness : 
You may not come, fair princess, in my gatps ; 
But here without you shall be so received. 
As you shall deeni yourself iodg*d in my heart, 
Though so deny'd fair harbour in my house. s 80 
Your own good thoughts excuse me, and farewel : 
To-morrow we shall visit you again. 

Prifl. Sweet health and fair desires consort your 
grace! 

King. Thy own wish wish I thee in every place I 

Ciij [Exit. 

Biron. 
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Biron, Lady, I will commend you to my ifm. 

heart. 
' R€i, I pray you, do my commenditions ; 
J would be glad to see it, 
Biron, I would, you heard it -groaif, 
Ros, Is the fool sick ? * 

£2V<;«. Sick at the heart, 190 

Ros, Alack, let it blood. 
Biron, Would that do it good > 
Ros. My physick says, I. 
Biron, Will you prick't with your eye ? 
Ros, Non poynif With my knife« 
Biron. Now, God save thy life ! 
■ Ros, And yours from long Fiving ! ' 

Biron. I cannot stay thanksgiving. ff xi/> 

Dum, Sir, I pray you, si word i What lady is that 

same^f igg 

Boyet. The heir of Alengon, Rosaline liername. 
Dum, A gallant Iady-1 Monsieur, fare you well. 

[Exit. 
tong\ I beseech you, a word ; What is she in the 

white ? 
Boyet, A woman sometimes, an 3rou saw her in the 

Hght. 
l.onQ, Perchance, Hght in the Kght 1 I desire her 

name. 
Boytt, She hath but one for herself ; to desire that, 

were a shame. 
l-ong. Pray you, sir, whose daughtet ? 

Bcyet. 
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Buyet^ Her mother's, I have heard* 

Lmgi God*s blesshig on your beard I 
* 'BtyH% (voodsir, be not oflendeS : 
She is an heir of Faulconbridge. 919 

Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 
She is k most sweet lady. 

Boyit, Not nnl^e, sir | that may be. 

• • ' [£*l1f LONGAVILLB, 

Biron, What's her name irt the cap ? 

Boyet. Katharine, by good hap. 

Biron,' Is she wedded, or no ? 

Boytt. To her will, sir, or so. 

Biron. You are welcome, sir; adieu! 

Bcyet. Farewcl to me, sir, and welcome to yoi 

[Exit BiRO^* 

Mar, That last 1^ Biron, the meny mad-dap lord; 
Not ia word with him but a jest. ' ^ stst 

Boyit. And every jest but a word. 

jprin. It was well done of you, to take him at his 
word. 

Boyet, 1 was as willing to grapple, ^s he was to 
board. 

Mar. Too hot sheeps, marry I 

Boyet, And wherefore not ships ? 
No sheep, sweet lamb, unless we feed on your lips. 

Mar. You sheep, and I pasture ; Shall that finis!; 
the jest? 

Boyet. So you grant pasture for me. 

Mar. Not so, gentle beast ; sf39 

My lips ^re no common, though several they be. 
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Bcyet. Belonging to whom ? 

Mar, To my fortunes and me. 
.' Pnn, Good wits will be jangling : but, gentles, 
wi^ agree: 
The civil war of wits were much better used 
On Navarre and his book-men : for here *tis abused. 

Boyet, If my observation (which very seldom lies). 
By the heart's still rhetorick, disclosed with eyes. 
Deceive me not now^ Navai're is infe£ted. 

Prin. With what ? 240 

Boyet, With that which we lovers entitle, afFeSled. 

Prin, Your reason ? 

Boyet. Why, all his behaviours did make their re- 
tire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough desire : 
His hearty like an agat, with your print impressed. 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expressed : 
His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, 
Did stumble with haste in his eye-sight to be \ 
All senses to that sense did make their repair. 
To feel only looking on fairest of fair : 250 

Methought, all his senses were lockM in his eye. 
As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy ; 
Who, tendring their own worth, from wiience they 

were glass'd, 
Pid point out to buy them, along as you passM. 
His face's own margent did quote such amazes. 
That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted with gazes : 
1*11 give you Aquitain, and all that is his, 
h^ you give him for my sake but one loving kiss. 

Prin, 
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» i»Wtt. COinfry to our pavilion : Boyet is dispos'd— 
Biyet. But to speak that in words^ which his eye 
ha^ diaclos*d : ' 260 

I only hav^ tnade a mouth of his eye. 
By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 
Bos* Thou art an old love-monger, and speak'st 

skilfully. 
JlCsr. He is Cupid's grandfather, and learns news / 

of him. 
Km, Tlien Was Venus like her mother ; for her fa- 
ther is but grim. 
BoyH. Po you hear, my mad wenches ? 
Mar, No. 

Beyet, What then, do you see ? 
Bos, Ay, our way tol>e gone. 
B(rytt, You are too hard for me. 470 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

7%e Park ; near tie Palace. Enter Arm ado, and 

Moth. 

Armado. 

v\r ARBLB, child ; make passionate my sense of 

hearing. 

Moth. Concoline l [Singing. 

Arm. Sweet air 1 — 60, tenderness of years ; take 

this key, give enlargement to the swain, bring him 

festinately hither^; I must employ him in a letter to 

my love. 

Moth. 
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Moth, Master, viH you win your loirewitji a 
French brawl ? ,8 

Arm» How meanest thou ? brawling in French ? 

Moth. No, my complete master : but to jtg off a 
tune at the tongue*s end, canary to it with your feet, 
humour it with turning up your eye^lids ; sigh a 
note, and sing a note ; sometime through the throat, 
as if you swallow *d love with singing love ; sometime 
through the nose, as if you snuffed up love by smel- 
ling love ; with your hat peatheuse-like, o'er the shop 
of your eyes ; with your arms cross'd on your thin 
belly-doublet, like a rabbit on a spit ; or your hands 
in your pocket, like a man after the o)d painting ; 
and keep not too long in one tune, but a swp and 
away : These are complements, these are humours ; 
these betray nice wenches-^that would be .betitiy*d 
without these ; and make the men of note (do you 
note men ! ) that are most affedted to these. 24 

Arm* How hast thou purchasM this experience ? 

Moth, By my p^nny of observation. 

Arm, But 0,--but O-^ 

Moth, — tlic hobby-horse is forgot. 

Arm. Call'st thou.my love, hobby-horse } 

Moth. No, Master ; the lipbby-horse is but a colt, 
and your love, perhaps, a hackney. But have you 
forgot your love } 

Arm. Almost I had. 

Moth, Negligent student ! learn her by heart. 

Arm. By heart, and ia heairt» boy* 95 

Moth* 
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Moik, And out of hearty master : all those three I 
will prove. 

Arm. What wilt thou prove ? 

Moth. A man, if I live ; and this, by, in, and 
without, upon the instant : By heart you love her, 
because your heart cannot come by her : in heart you 
love her, because your heart is in love with her j and 
out of heart you love her, being out of heart that 
you cannot enjoy her. 

Arnu I am all these three. 

Moth, And three times as much more, and yet 
nothing at all. 

Arm. Fetch hither the swain ; he must carry me a 
letter. 49 

Moth. A message well sympathised } a horse to be 
embassador for an ass t 

Arm, Ha, ha ? what sayest thou i 

Moth. Marry, sir, you must send the ass upon the 
horse, far he is very slow-gaitod : But I ^0. 

Arm. The way is but short ; away. 

Moth, As swift as lead, sir. 

Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 
Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow } 

Moth. Minimi^ honest master; or rather, master, 
no. 

Arm. I say, lead is sIow» 60 

Moth. You are too swift, sir, to say so : 

Is that lead slow, which is fir^d from a gun ? 

Arm, Sweet smoke of rhetorick V 

He 
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He reputes me a cannon; and die bulkt, £hat^she: 

I shoot thee at the swain. 
M^M. Thum[( then, and I fiee. {Exit, 

Arm, A most acute juvenal; voluble and free of 
grace! 

By thy favour, sweet welkin, I must sigh in thy^ 

face: 
Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee ]^a(c. j 

My herald is return'd. 70' 

i2f*ac/tfr Moth, tfiu^ Costard. ■ 

. MotA, A wonder, master ; here*s.a Costard broken 
in a shin. 
Arm, Some enigma, some riddle ; come, ^^ thy 

l^envoy ; — begin. 
Cest, No egma, • no riddle, no txnvoy ; 00 salve in 
the male. Sir : O Sir, plantain, a plain plantain ; 
no r envoy y ^no Venvay^ or salve, Sir, bHt a plan*-, 
tain ! 

Arm. By virtue, thou enforcest laughter ; thy silly 
thought, my spleen $ the heaving of my lungs, pro- 
vokes me to ridiculpus smiling : O, pardon nie, my; 
stars I Doth the inconsiderate tak< salve for l^tnvc^t 
and the word, l^enveyy for a salve ) 81 

Moth, Doth the wise think them other ? is not 
V envoy a salve ? 

Arm, No, page; it is an epilogue w: discourse, to 
make plain 

Some 
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Some obscure precedence that hathtoforc been sain* 
I will example it : 

The fox, the ape, and the htimble-bee> 
Were still at odds, being but three. 
There's the moral : Now the VtnxMy, 
' AfotA. I will add the renvoy ; Say the moral again. 
jirm. The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 91. 

Were still at odds, being but three i 
Motk» Until the goose came out of door. 
Staying the odds by adding four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and da you follow 
with ray r envoy. 

The fox, the ape, and the humble bee. 
Were still at odds, being but three : 
Arm' Until the goose came out of door, 

Staying the odds by adding four. loo 

Moth. A good I' envoy y ending in the goose ; Would 
you desire more \ 
Cost, The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose». 
that'* flat : — 
Sir, your penny-worth is good, an your goose be 

fat.— 
To sell a bargain well, is as cunning as fast and loose : 
Let me see a fat r envoy ; ay, that's a fat gocse. 

Ann. Come hither, come hither ? How did this ar- 
gu{nent begin \ 

Moth. By saying, that a Csstard was broken in a shin. 

Then callM you for the i' envoy, 1 to 

Cost. True, and I for a plantain ; thus came your 

argument in : 

D Then 
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Then th6 boy's fat r envoy ^ the goose that you bought \ 
And he ended the marker. 

Arm, ,But tell nle •. how was there a Costard broken 
in a shin ? 

Moth. I will tell you sensibly. 

Cost. Thou hast no feeling of it, Moth 5 I Will 
speak that I* envoy :-^ 

I, Costard, runnirig out, that was safely within, 1 20 
Fell over the threshold, and broke my shin. 

Arm, We will talk no more of this matter. 

Cos, *Till there be mofe matter in the shin. 

Arm, Sirrah, Costard, I will enfranchise thee. 

Cos. O, marry me to one Frances ; — I smell some 
r envoy y some goose, in this. 

Arm. By ifty sweet soul, I mean. Setting thee at li- 
berty, enfreedoming thy person ; thou wert immur'd, 
restrained, captivated, bound « 

Cost. True, true ; and now you Will be my purga- 
tion, and let me loose. 131 

Arm. I give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance ; 
and, in lieu thereof, impose on thee nothing but this : 
£ear this significant to the country maid Jaquenetta • 
there is remuneration ; [Giving him Mon^.'\ for the 
best ward of mine honour, is, rewarding my depen-. 
dants. Moth, follow. [Exit, 

Moth. Like the sequel, I, Signior Costard, adieu. 

[Exit. 

Cost, My sweet ounce of man*s flesh ! my incony 

Jew! 189 

Now will I look to Lis remuneration, Remuner^-i 

tioni 



t 
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tion ! Of that's the Latin word for three farthings : 
three farthings — remuneration. — Whafs the price of 
this inkle f a penny : — Noy PU give you a remuneration i 
why, it carries it. — Remuneration ! — why, it is a 
fairer name than French crown. I will never buy 
and sell out of this word. 

£»/^r BiRON. 

Biron, O, my good knave Costard! exceedingly 
well met. 

Cost, Pray you. Sir, how much carnation ribbon 
may a man buy for a remuneration } } 50 

Biron, What is a remuneration ? 

Cost, Marry, Sir, half-penny farthing. 

Biron, O, why then, three-farthing-worth of silk^ 

Cost. I thank your worship : God be with you. 

Biron, O, stay, slave ; I must employ thee : 
As thou wilt win ray favour, good my knavci 
Do one tiling for me that I shall entreat. , 

Cost. When would you have it done, sir f 

Biron, O, this afterqoon. 

Cost. Well, I will do it, sir : Fare you well. 160 

Biron. O ; thou knowest not what it is. 

Cost, I shall know, sir, when I liave done it. 

Bircn. Why, villain, |hou must know first. 

Cost. I will come to your worship to-moirow morn- 
ing. 

Biron, It must be doi)e this afternoon. Hark, 
^lavQ, it is but this ;:7r- 
The princess comes tp hpnt here in the park, 

Pij And 
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And in her train there is a gentle lady : 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they nanie her 
name, ' i^o 

And Rosaline they call her; ask for her ; 
And to her sweet hand see thou do commend 
This sealM-up counsel. There's thy guerdon ; go.- 

[Gives Aim Money, 
Cost, Guerdon, — O sweet guerdon I better than 
remuneration ; eleven-pence farthing better : Most 
sweet guerdon ! — I will do it, sir, in print.— Guirl 
don — remuneration . [ Exie» 

' Biron. 0\ — And I, forsooth, in love I I, that have 
been love*s whip ; 

A very beadle to a humourous sigh ; 180 

A critic ; nay, a night-watch constable ; 
A domineering pedant o*er the boy. 
Than whom no mortal so magnificent ! 
This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy ; 
This signior Junio*s giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; 
Regent of love-rhimes^ lord of folded arms. 
The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malecontents, 
Pread prince of plackets, king of codpieces. 
Sole imperator, and great general 190 

Of trotting paritors, — O my little heart ! — 
"And I to be a corporal of his field, 
And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop 1 
What > what ? I love ! I sue! I seek a wife! 
A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing j ever Out of frame j 
• •' And 
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And never going aright, being a watch. 
But being watched that it may still go right ? 
Nay, to be perjured, which' is worst of all : 
And, among three, to love the worst of all ; aoQ 
A whitcly wanton with a velvet brow. 
With two pitch balls stuck in her face for eyes ; 
Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed. 
Though Ai^us were her eunuch and her guard ; 
And I to sigh for her 1 to watch tor her I 
To pray for herl Go to ; it is a plague 
That Cupid wjU impose for my negbdt 
Of his almighty dreadful little might. 
Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, and groap j 
Some men ii^ust love my lady^ and some Joan, a 10 

[Exit, 



ACT IK SCENE I. 

\ 

A Pavilion in the Park near the Palace, Enter the 
Princess^ RosaLIKE, Maria, KatHaRINE, Zor^i, 
Attendants^ and a Forester, 

Princess. 

Wa s that the king, that spurr'd his horse so hard 
Against the steep uprising of the hill ? 

Boyet, I know not; but, I think, it was not he. 

Prin, Wlioe'er he was, he shewM a mounting mind. 
Well, lords, to-day we shall have our dispatch 

Diij Oa 
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On Saturday we will return to France.— 
Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush. 
That we must stand and play the murderer in f 

• For. Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice ; ' 
A stand, where you may itiake the fairest shoot. lO 

Priji« I thank my beauty ; I am fair ths^t shoot^ 
And thereupon thou speak'st, the fairest shoot. 

jRir^ Pardon me, madam, for I meant not so, 

Prin, What, what } first pnuse me, then again say, * 
no ? 
O short-liv'd pride I Not fair ? alack for woe I 

For. Yes, madam, fair. 

Prin. Nay, never paint me now ; 
Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glass, take this for telling true ; 

[Giving him Akney, 
Fair paygient for foul words is more than due. so 

For, Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 

Prtn. See, see, my beauty will be sav'd by merit, 
O heresy in fair, fit for these days f 
A giving hand, though foul, shall have fur praise.-* 
But come, the bow :— -Now mercy goes to kill. 
And shooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will I save ipy credit in the shoot : 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't ; 
If wounding, then it was to shew my skill. 
That more for praise, than purpose, nieant to kiUj 30 
And out of question, so it is sometimes ; 
Glory grows guilty of detested crimes ; 
When, for f^^m^'s sajte, for praisci a^ outward part,' 

Wc 



Wc bcn"d to that the working of* th* heart i 

As I» for praise alone, now seek to spill 

The poor deer's Wood, that my heart means no ill* * 

Boyet, Do not curst wives hold thai self-soveir 
reig;nty 
Only for praise* sake, wheh they shivc to be 
tot ds o'er thpir lords ? • 

Prin. Only for praise : and praise we tnay afford* 
To any' lady that subdues a lord. ' 4** 

Enter Costard, 

"* Prin. Here comes a member of the comntoni 

wealth, 
* tost, God dig#you-dcn all I Pray you, which is 'th(f 
Heajllady? 

Prih, Thou' shalt know her, fellow, by the rest that* 
have rtq. heads* 
Coit. Which is the grtotest lady, the highest ? 
Prin, The thickest, and the tallest, 
Vps, The thickest, and the tallest ! it is so ; truth 
is truth. 49"' 

An your waist mistress, were as slender as my wit, ^* 
One of these maid s girdles for yoiir waist should be 

fit. 
Are not ypu the chief woman ? you arc the thickest 
here,* • ' 

Prin. What's your wilt,* sir ? what's your will ? 
Co^t, I have a letter from monsieur Biton, to one* 
Iftdy Rosaline; 

g Print 



Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter } he's a good frien4 
of mine: 
Stand aside, good bearer.— Boyet, yoa can carve } 
Break up this capon« 

Boyei, I am bound to serve. — 
This letter is mistook, it impqrteth none here ; 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 60 

Prin, We will read it, I swear : 
Break the neck of the wax, and eveiy one give ear. 

Bcyet reads. By Aeaveriy that thou art /air ^ is most 
infaUiSie ; truty that thou art beauteous \ truth itself^ that 
thou art hvely : More fairer than fair^ beautiful than 
beauteous, truer than truth itself, have commiseration on 
thy heroical vassal! The magnanimous and most, illustrate 
hing Cophetua . set eye upon the pernicious and indu- 
bitate beggar Zenelophon $ and he it was that might 
rightly say, veni, vidi, vici ; which to anatomize in 
the vulgar, (0 base and obscure vulgar!) videlicet, he 
came, saw, and overcame : He came, one , saw, two ; 
overcame, three. Who came? the king i Why did he 
cQme f to see ; Why did he see f to overcome : To whom 
cgpme he f to the beggar ; Wluti saw he f the beggar ; 
Whom overcame he f the beggar : The conclusion is vicn 
tory \ On whose side f the king's : The captive is en^ 
rich'd ; On whose side f the beggar^s : The catastrophe 
is a nuptial $ On whose side f the king*s ? — no ', on both 
in one, or one in both. I am the king ; Jor so stands 
the comparison : thou the beggar ; Jbr so witnesseth thy 
lowliness, ShoA J command thy love f 1 may : Shall / 
enforce thy love f I could s Shall I entreat thy love P I 

will. 
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fwV/. JVAat shall tkou exchange Jor tagsf ro6es\ For 
titties ? titles : For thysdf? »e, TTuts^ expe&ingthy 
reply ^ Iprofane nijt lips oh thy foot^ m^ eyes oft thy piC'- 
tute^ and my heaft on t^ every part. 

Thine, in the dearest design of industry^ ^ 

Don Adriano t>£ Armado. 

Thus do^t th6u b^ar the Nemean lion roar 90 

'Gainst thee, thou lamb^ that standest as his prey I 
Submissive fall his princefy feet before. 

And he from forage will incline to play t ■ 
But if tliou strive, poor &oul, what art thou thtfil ? 
Food for his rage, repasture for his den. *■ 

' Prin. What plume of feathers is he« that indited 

this letter } 
What vane ? what weather-cock ? Did you ever hear 
* better? 
Boyet. I am much deceived, but I remembeif the 

style. 
Prin. Else y<ttu? memory' is bad, goingj o'ci" it cr« 

while. 
B^et, This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here 
in court ; 100 

A phantasm, a Monarcho ; and ontf that makes 

sport 
To the prince, and his book-mates* 

Prin, Thou, fellow, a word j 
Who gave thee this letter ? 
Cost. I told you $ my lord. 
Prin. To whoQi shouldst thou gfivc it I 

^ Cost^ 
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-^oft. From roy lord to my lady. 
Prin. From whjch lord, to which lady ? 
Cost, From my lord Biron, a good master of mine» 
To a lady of France, that he calPd Rosaline. i lo 
Pn'n. Thou hast mistaken his letter. Come, lords, 
away, 
Heitf sweet, put up this ; 'twill be thine another 
day* [Exit Princess aittTuied* 

Boyct. Who is the shooter ? who is the shooter \ 
Ros, Shall I teach you to know ? 
Boyet, Ay, my continent of beauty. 
Ros» Why, she that bears the bow. 
Finely put oiF I 
BoyH^ My lady goes to kill horns : but, if tjiou 
marry, 
Hang me by the neck, if horns that year miscarry. 
Finely put on ! i ao 

Ros, Well then, I sim the phooter. 
Boyet. And who is your deer ? 
Rps. If wechuse ^y horn^, yourself; come not 
near. 
Finely put on, indeed !— 
Mar, You still wrangle with lier, Boyet, and she 

strikes at the brow. 
Boyet, But she herself is hit lower : Hav^ I hit her 

now? 

Ros. Shall I conie \ipon thefs with ap old saying, 

that was a man when king Pepin of France was a 

little boy, as touching the hit it ? 1 29 

Boyet, So 1 m^y answer thee with one as old, that 

was 
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was a woman when queen Gui never of Brit^un was a 
little wench, as touching the hit it. 
Ros, Thou tcaCst not hit ity hit it^ hit it, [Singing, 

Thou can^st not hit it^ my good man* 
Styet. Afi I cafihotf cannot, cannot^ 

An I cannot^ another can, 

[Exeunt ^6s. and K\r, 
Cost. By my tfoth, most pleasant ! how both did 

fit it ! 
Mar* A mark marvellous wdl shot ; for they both 

did hit it. 
Boyet, A mark ! O, mark but that mark ; A rtiarky 

says my lady I 
Let the mark have a prick in*t, to mete at, if it may 

be. 140 

Mar. Wide o' the bow. hand I I'faith, your hand is 

out. 
Cost. Indeed, *a must shoot nearer, or heMl ne*er 

hit the clout. 
Boyet, An if my hand be out, then, belike, your 

hand is in. 
Cost. Then will she get the upshot by cleaving the 

pin. 
Mar. Come, come, you talk greasily, your lips 

grow foul. 
CcMt. She's too hard for you at pricks, Sir ; chal- 
lenge her to bowl. 
Soyet. I fear too much rubbing : Good night, my 

good owl. [ Exeunt d/toCosTARO. 

Cos, By my soul, a swain 1 a most simple clown 1 

a Lotd, 
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Loifd, lord? how the ladies and I hav.e put him 

down f 
O^' my troth, most sweet Jests I most incony vulgar 

. ^^^' 150 

When it comes so gmoothly off, so obscenely, as it 

were, so fit. 
ArinatlvP o' the one side, — O, a most dainty man ! 

?b see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan ! 
o see him kiss his hand ! and how most sweetly a* 
will swear I— ? 
And his page o' t'other side, that handful pf wit ! 
Ah, heavens, it is a most pathetical nit I 
Sola, sola! [Shouting within. 

X X^*'' Costard. 



SCENE II. 



Inter DvLt, Holofernes, ««/&> Nathaniel. 

NatL Very reverent sport, truly j and done in the 
testimony pf a good conscience. . ijg 

HoL The deer was, as you know, sanguis, in blood ; 
yiP?:^5.^P«>™«wate4r, who now hangeth like a jewel 
in the ear of Caelo,— the sky, the welkin, the heaven; 
and anon falleth like a crab, op the face of Terra,-! 
the soil, the land, the earth. 

^Nath. Truly, master Holofernes, th^ epithets arc 
sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least : But, sir, I 
assux^ je, it was a buck of the .first h«ad.. 

« «. HoI% 



% • 
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Hol. Sir Nat^aniely hand credo* i6S.# 

Dull, 'Twas not a Aaud crcdoy *twas.a pricket. 
' HoL Most b9rbarous intimation I yet a kind of in* 
sinuation, as it were^ in via, in way, of explication j 
/acere^ as it were, replication ; or^ rather, oUentartf to 
show, as it were» his tn(;lin^tioii — ^after his undiiessedy 
unpolished, uiMe4i^^^cd, unpruned, untrained, or 
rather unlettered, or, ratherest, unconfirmed fashion,-* 
to insert again my kimd ereda for a deer. 

Dul, I said, the deer was not a Aaud credo ; 'twas a 
pricket. 178 

Hoi.. Twice sod sin^pHcity, ^15 coBwitr-^O thou 
monster ignorance, how deformed dost thou look I 

NatA* Sir, h« hath never fed on the, daiittics that 
are bred in a book ; he hath not eat.paper^ as it wece; 
he hath not drunk ink : his intellect is not replenish- 
ed s he is only an animal, only sensible in .the duller 
parts: 
And such barren plants are set before us, that we 

thankful should be 
(Which we of taste and feeling are) for those parts 

that do fru^ify m.us more tha^ he. 
For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiscreet, 
or a fool, 188 

So were there a patcb set on learning, to see him ia a 

school : 
But, cmne bene, say I ; being of an old fkther*S mind. 
Many can brook the weatkeTf that love not the wind. 
Dull. You two are book-men % Can yoi* tell by 
yoiu" wit, 

"E What 
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What wa« a month old at Cain*s birth, that* s not five 
\Veeks'Old as yet? 

Hoi. Di6lynna,' good man Dull ; Dif^ynna, good 
xnan DulL 

i)ar//. What is Diftynna ? 
, NatA, A title to Phoebe, to Luna, to the moon. 

HoL The moon was a month old,- when* Adam was 
no^more ;< 
And raught not to fiw weeks,- wHeti he" came to five- 
scone.' 
The allusion holds in the exchange. «oo 

DulL 'Tis^troe, ikdeed ; the Collusion holds in the 
exthange.' 

Hal. God comfort thy capacity I I say the allusioa 
holdsid the exchange. 

DulL And I say the poUiisibn holds- irt the ex^ 
change ;> for the moon is-never but a- month old : and 
I say beside, that *twas^ a pricket that the princess 
killU «o8 

Hoi. Sir Nathaniel, Will you hear an extemporal 
epitaph on the death of the deer ? and, to humour 
the ignorant, I have call'd the deer the princess killM, 
a pricket. 

NatA. Perge, good master Holofcrnes,^^r^tf j so 
it shall please you to s^rogate scurrility. 

Hoi. I will something aiFe6l the letter ; for it 
argues fadtity. 

T&e praisejul princess pierc'd and prick' d a pretty pleasing 
' pricket \. 

g Same 
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Somt say 9 a sore i but not a sort, *tiU now made sore 

with shooting : 218 

^le dogs, did yell I pmt L to sor^ then -sirxt jumpf from 

thicket ; 

Or pricket^ sore, or etse sorely 'the people faU a hooting* 

If sore be sore, then L to sore nutkes fifty sores i 

sore LI 
Of .one sore I ah hundred make^ by adding but one more Z* 
Mat^. A rase talent J 

Dull. If a taleatbe.a claw, look how.he daws him 
with a talent. 

• HoL This is a gift that 1 haire, simple, simple ; a 
foolish extravagant spirit, full of forms, figufes. 
Shapes, objects, ideaj;, af^rehensions, motions, revo- 
lutions : these are begot in the ventricle of .memory, 
Bourislied in the' won\b of pid mater^ and deliver'^d 
^pon .the yellowing of occasion : But the gift is 
good in those in whom it is acut^ and I $im thankful 

Nati^ Gkc, I praise 'the Lord far yous; and«o may 
my pari^hioiiers^ for their sons are well tutor*d by 
y^u, and their daug^ers profit v^ery greatly under 
you : you are a good member -of the commonwealttu 

Hoi, Meherckf if their sons be ingenious, they shall 
vmnt no insiru^Uon : if .their daughters be capable, I 
will put it to them : But, vir sapit^ qui paucaJoqui^ 
0r : a soul feminine saluteth us* 441 

Eij Enter 
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f/z/^r Jaquenetta, a»i Costard. 

Jac» Gdd givc^^ good morrow^ toaster parson* 

HoL Master parson, — ^luus person. And if one 
(hould he pl6rc*d, which is the t>ne } 

Cost. Marry, master school-ioaster, he that is iikest 
to a hogshead. 

HoL Of piercing a h6gsfaead ! a good iustre of con« 
ceit in a tiirf of earth $ fire ehough for a flint, pearl 
enoiighibraswine: 'tis pretty; it is well. S49 

Jac» Good master parson, be so good aft read me 
this letter ; it was given me by Costaord, and sent me 
from Don Armatho: I beseech you, nuidit. 

HoL FausUf pncor gelidd ^uando pecus cmae su^ 
umM 
Rttminaty'^zai so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan t I 
may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice f 
'^megiOf Virugiaf 

Chi non ti vidif ei non te prtgia* 257 

Old Maafenan I old Mantuan \ Who understandeth 
thee not, loves diee not.*-*^iy rt^ sol, ' ^> mi» fa.-^ 
Under piixtanj sir, what are the contents ? or, rather^ 
as Horace says in his«>*- What, my soul, verges \ 

Natk. Aft s3Tf and very learned. 

HoL Let me hear a staff, a stazna, a verse 1 Lege^ 



Hath. If love make me forsworn, how shall I swe«r 
to love } 
Ah, never faitb could hold, if not to beauty 
vowed I 

Though 
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Though IQ n^yself for$wori^ to ihee 1*11 fkithfa} 
prove ; 
Those thoughts to me were p;^ to thee like 
osiers hpwed. 
$tudy his bias leayes, zsA makes liis boc); thin€ 
eyes^ 
Where ^1 those pleasures Uve^ th^ art would 
co^pr^hend; 470 

|f knowledge )>e the ijo^urk^ ^to know thee shaJI 
suffice ; 
Well learned is t^ tiQogiiei^ that well c^a tfiee 
commend : 
^1) ign<Pjrai9t th^t fsoul^ that sees l^iee withaii^ 
winder; 
^Which i$ to me ^ome praise, tl^ | iky pRrti^ 
admii^) 
Thy^ye^^e^s lightning b(Bars« tl^yoicehis dreadf* 
ful t^under^ 
Which* not to su^fsr bent* is musick, «nd sweet 
fire. 
Celestial as thou art> oh pardon* IoyCi thijs Wr^^ng^ 
Th/|t ^ifligs the heaven's praise w^h such ^ eaithlf 
tii9giie^ '«78 

Hot* You find i)ot the i^OiStgnsphes* and- $0 niiss 
Ae sipce^t :• Ift me supervise the canzonet* if are are 
<)nly miifvbers rfitify'd \ but, for the degai^y, facility^ 
0Mid golden cadence of poesy^- £aT<t, Ovidius Nasp 
was the man: agd why* indeed, Naso ^ but 'for 
(SmeliMig put the odoriferous flowers of fancy } tjie 
jerks oC invention? Itnitari^ is nothing ; so doth th^ 

£iij hounJ 



hound^bls'tnaMery'the apehifi keeper, the 6red horse 
his rider. But damosella virgin, was this dire6ted to 
you ? 288 

Jaq. Ay, sir, from one Monsieur Biron, one of 
the strange queen*8 lords. 

HoL I will overglance the superscript. To t&e 
snow white hand of the most btautttnu Lady Rosaline, \ 
will look again on the intellect of the letter, for the 
nomii^atioii of the party writing to the person written 
unto: 

Tour loifyjli^'i in aU desittdkmpioyment, EiftON. 
Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries with 
the king ; and here* he hath fram'd a letter to a se. 
quent of the stranger queen*s, whicfi, accidentally, 
or by the way of pirogres^on^ hath miscarry'd.^^Trip 
and go, my sweet 5 deliver this papier into- the royal 
haml of the king ; <it may concern much : Stay hot 
thy compliment ; I forgive thy duty 5 adieu. 303 

Jaq. Good Costard, go with me.— Sir^ God save 
your life ! 

Cost. Have^ththee, my girl. 

[ Exeuitt Cob. amlj^ Q . 

Natk. Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, 
rery religiously j and as a certain father •saith—l-^ 

HoL Sir,' fcir not itte of the fa^r,' I do tor co. 
lourable colours. But, to return <6 thd Verses J :Did 
'they please you. Sir Nathaniel > 8'* 

ji^tfM. Marvellous well for the pen. 

HoL I do dine to-day at the father*^ cf a tertaiii 
pupilof mine J whereif (being repast) it shall please 

9 you 



yott t6 Ratify the table with a grace^ I w31, on my 
^AitUege I have with the parents of the aforesaid 
child or pupil, undertake your ben veuuio\ Where I 
will prove those verges to be very unlearned, neither 
savouring of poetry, wit, nor invention i I beseech 
your society. S^^ 

Nath, And thank you too: for society (saith the 
text) is the happmess- of life. 

Hoi. And, certes, the text most infallibly con- 
cludes it.— Sir, I do invite you too ; [To Dull.] you 
shall not say me, nay : pauca verba. Away ; the 
'l^tles are at their game, and we will to our recrea- 
tion, [Exeunt. 



SCENE ///. 

Enter BiRON with a Paper. 

Bircn. The king is hunting the deer j I am coursing 

myself : they have pitch'd a toil ; I am toiling in a 

pitch } pilch, that defiles ; defile ! a foul word. Well, 

Set thee down, sorrow! for so, they say, the fool said, 

and so say I, and J the fool. Well.prov'd, wit ! By 

the lord, this Ipve is as mad as Ajax : it kills sheep 5 

it kills me, I a sheep : Well provM again on my side ! 

I will not love : if I dOf Imng me j i*faith, I will not. 

O, but her eyc,-T,by this light, hut for her eye, I 

would not love her j yes, for her two eyes. Well, 

I do nothbg in the world but lie, and lie in my 

throat. 
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<broaL By heavei), I do love : and it hath taught 
me to rhime> and to be melancholy \ and here is part 
ipf my rhime, and here my meljtncholy. Well» sh« 
hath one o* my sonnets already ; the clown bore it^ 
the fool sent it> and the l^dy hath it : sweet clown» 
sweeter fool, sweetest lady ! By the world, I • 
would not care a pin, if the other three were in ; 
Here comes one with a paper : Gpd give him grace 
to groan I . £^< stands aside. 

^nter the King* 

King. Ay me t 84^ 

Biron, [Aside,] Shot, by heaven !-r-Procccd, swflrt 
Cupid J thou hast thumpM him with thy bird-bolt 
under the left pap : — I* faith secrets. — 

King. [Reads.} &> staeet a kiss tke golden sun give\ 
not 
To those fresh morning drops upon fhe rose^ 
As thy rye-heams, when their fresh rays have smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks downfows: 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright • 

Through the transparent bosom of tke deep^ 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light ; 

7^011 shin'st in every tear thai I do weep: 
No drop but as a coach doth cany tkee^ 360 

So ridest thou triumphing in my woe 5 
Do but behold the tears that swell in nte^ 

And they thy glory through my grief will sketo : 
But do not love thyself \ then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glasses^ and stiU inake me weep* 

queen 
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quetik rf ^tens^ hgo^fisr dost thou tkcetl 

No thought can thinky nor tongue of mortal tell, — 

How shall she know my griefs ? 1*11 drop the paper ; 
Sweet leaves, shade folly. Who is he conies here f 

[The King steps adde. 

inter Longaville. 

what, Longaville ! and reading ! listen, ear. 370 
Biron^ [Aside,] Now in thy likeness, one more 

fool, appear! 
L&ng. Ay me I I am forsworn. 
Biron, [Aside,] Why, he comes in like a perjure, 

wearing papers. 
Am^. [i^Wi^*] In love, I hope} sweet fellowship in 

shame ! 
Biron, [Aside,] One drunkard loves another of the 

name. 
Long, [Aside,] Am I the first, that have been per- 

jur*d so } 
Biron, [Aside.] I could put thee in comfort ; not 
by two; that I know ; 
Thou mak'stthctriumviry, the comer cap of society. 
The shape of love's Tyburn that hangs up »m-* 
plicity. 
Long, I fear, these stubborn lines lack power to 
move : 380 

O sweet Maria, empress of my love f 
These numbers will I tear, and write in prose. 

Biron, 
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Biron, [Aside,] O, chimes are guards oil waatoa 
Cupid*s Jiosie : 
Disfigure not his slop. 
Jmg. This same shall go.^-r- [fis reads tke Sonntfn 

. BidfuA ihfi Jkeatfody riutorick of thine eye 

(*Gaifut whom the world cannot hold argument) 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury f 

VowSf for thee hrohe, deserve not punishment, 
A woman I forswore ; toy / wUlprove^ 35« 

7h<m heing » goddess f I forswore not t^ : 
My vow was earthly^ thou a heavenly lofve { 

Thy grace bang gain^df cures all disgrace in «v. 
Vozos are SfU breathy and breath a vapour is: 

Then thou^ fair sun^ which on my earth dostjhine^ 
. Exhal'st this vapfiur vow i in thee it is: 
If brohen then, it is no fault of mine ; 
•. (/' by mjp brqhe. What fool is not so wise. 
To lose an oath to win a paradise f 

Biron. [Aside,"] This is the liyer viqa, w)iich makes 

flesh .^ deity; 400 

A green goose, a goddess : pure, pure idolatry. 

^od amend us, God ai^end ! we are much out o^ tlve 

way. 

Enter Dumain* 

. Long* Qy. whpip st^ll I sen4.this ? ■ Company I 

stay. [^ppi^g aside. 

Biron. [^stic] AU hid^, all lud> an old infiui^ 

Like 
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Like a demy -god here sit I in the sky. 
And wretched fool's secrets heedfully o'er-eye. 
More sacks to the mill 1 O heavens, I have my wish } 
Dumain transformed, four woodcocks in a dish ! 

Dum, O most divine Kate I 409 

Biron, O most prophane coxcomb F [Aside, 

Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye ! 

Biron. By earth, she is not corporal ; there you Ue. 

[Aiide, 

t)uni. Her amber haik* for foul hath amber eoted. 

Biron. An amber-colour'd rkven was well noted. 

lAside, 

Bttm. As upright as the cedaTi 

Biron, Stoop, I say; 
Msr shoulder is with child, [And^^ 

Dum. As fair as day. 

Biron. Ay, as- some dsf9\ but then no sun must 
shine. ' [Aside, 

Dum. O that I had my wi^ f 420 

Long. And I had mine f [Aside. 

King. AAtt I mine too, good Lord f [Aside. 

Biron. Amen, so I had mine : Is not that a good 
word } [Aside. 

Dum. I would forget her ; But a fcVer shc- 
Reigns in my blood, and will remembred be. 

Biron. A fever in your blood ! why, then incisiott 
Would let her out in saucers $ Sweet misprision 1 

[Aside. 

Dwm. Once more I'll read the ede that I have 
writ* 

Bir9*. 
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Biron. Once more Fll mark how love can vary 
wit. lAstd^. 

DuMAiN reads his Sonnet. 

On a day (alack the day!) ^^ 

Love^ whose month is ever May, 

Spy^d a blossom^ passing fair, 

Playing.in th^ wanton air,* 

Through the velvet leaves the wind. 

All unseen, ^gan passage Jind', 

That, thelover^ sick to death, 

Wish'd himself the heaverCs breath. 

Air (quoth he), thy ckeehs may blow $ 

Air, would I might triumph sol 

But, alachy my hand. is sworn, 4^ 

Ne'er to pluck thee from %hy thorn : 

Vow, alack, for youth unmeet ^ 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Do not call it sin in me, ^ , 

That I am forsworn for thee ; 

Thou, for whom even Jove would swear, 

Juno but an Ethiope were; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for, thy love. 

This will I send ; and something else more plain^ 450 

That shall express my jrue love's: fasting pain* 

O, would the king, Biron, and Longavillc, 

Were lovers too! ill, to example ill. 

Would from my forehead wipe a perjur'd note ; 

For 
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For none of{end» where all alike do dote. 

Lmg. Dumaini thy love is far from charity. 
That in love's grief desir*st society : [Coming forwards 
You may look pale, but I should blush, I know. 
To be o*er heard, and taken napping so. 459 

King. Come, sir, you blush ; as his, your case is 
such; ' [Coming forwards 

You chide at him, offending twice as much : 
You do not love Maria ? Lbngaville 
Did never sonnet for her sake compile? 
Nor never layM his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bosom, to keep down his heart } 
I have been closely shrowded in this bush. 
And mai4c*d you both, and for you both did blush. 
I heard your guilty rhimes, observ*d your fashion $ 
Saw sighs reek from you, noted well your passion t 
Ay me ! says one | O Jove ! the other cnes ; 476 
Her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes : 
You would for paradise break fidth and troth ; 

[TvLoNG. 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath. 

[T^DUMAIK. 

Wha^w^ll Biron say, when that he shall hear 
A faith infringed, which such zeal did swear I 
How will he scorn ? how will he spend his wit ? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it } 
For all the wealth that ever T did see, 
I would not have him know so much by me. 
Bir^n. Now step I forth to Whip hypocrisy.— 48b 

F Afi, 
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Ah, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon mc : 

[Ccming Jbrwardt 
Good heart, what grace hast thoii, thus to reprove ^ 
These worms for loving, that art most in love I 
Your eyes do make no coaches ; in your tears, 
Thsre is no certam princess that appears i 
You'll not be perjur'd, *tis a hateful thing ; 
Tush, none but minstrels like of sonneting. 
But are you not asham*d ? nay, are you not^ 
All three of you, to be thus much o'cr-shot ? 
You found his mote $ the king your mote did aee; 
But I a beam do find in each of threes ' 4^ 

O, what a scene of foolery I have secn^ 
Of sighs, of groans, of sorrow, and. of teen I 
O me, with what strict patience have i sat* 
To see a king transformed to a knot I 
To see great Hercules whipping a gig^ 
And profound Solomon tuning a jig. 
And Nestor play at push-pin with the boyf. 
And critic Timon laugh at idle toys ! 
Where lies thy gri^f? O tell mer, good DuR»illt> jOO 
And, gentle Longaville, where lies thy pain ) 
And where my liege^s ? all about the breast :— 
A caudle, ho I 

Kirig, Too bitter k thy jest. 
Are we bcfray'd thus to thy over-view } 

Biron^ Not you by me, but I betray *d to yout 
I, that am honest \ I, that hold it sin 
To break the vow I am engaged in j . 
I sun betray'd, by keeping company 

With 
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With men like. men, of strange inconstancy. .■^■- 510 
When shall you see me ivrite a thing in rhime \ 
Or groan for Joan ? or spend a minute's time > 
In pruning me? When shall you hear, that I 
Will praise a hapd, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, a waijit, 
A leg, a limb ? — 

King* So£t; whither away so fast? 
A true man, or a thief, that gallops so ? 

Biron,, I |>ost firpm love.; good lover, let me go. 

^«^erjAQUENETTA, 6nJ Costard, 

Jaq, God bless the king ! 590 

King. What pnesent hast thou there ? 

Cost, Some certain treason* 

King. What makes treason here ? 

Cost, Nay, it makes nothing, sir. . . 

King, If it mar nothing neither, » 

The treason, and ydu, go in peace away together. 

Jaf. I beseech your grace, let this letter be read ; 
Our paifton misdoubts it ; it was treason, he said. 

king, Biron read it over, * [He reads. the Letter. 
Where hadst thou it ? 53« 

Jaq, Of Costard, 

/Ccif^. Where hadst thou it ? 

Cost, Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 

Kingm How now I what is in you ? why.dost thou 
tear it ? 

piron, A toy, my liege, a toy; your grace needs 
ttot fcar k» 

F i j Long. 
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. Long, It did move him to passion, and therefoi^ 
let's hear it. . 
Dum, It is Biron*s writing, and here is his name. 
Biron. Ah, you whoreson loggerhead^ you were 
born to do me shame. — . . [To Cost. 
Guilty my lord, guilty ; I confess, I confess. 

King. What? 540 

Biron, That you three fools lacked m^ fool to make 
up the mess. 
He,, he, and you, and you, my liege, and I, 
Are pick-purses in love, and we deserve to die. 
O, dismiss this audienee, and I shall tell you more. 
Dum, Now the number is even. 
Biron, True trucj we are fours- 
Will these turtles be gone } 
King, Hence, sirs; away* 

Cost, Walk aside the true folk, and let the traitors 

stay. [Exeunt Costard, and J a q . 

Biron, Sweet lords, sweet lovers, O let us embrace 1 

As tnie we are, as flesh and blood can be : 55 1 

The sea will ebb and flow, heaven will shew his ficc% 

Young blood doth not obey -an old decree : 
We cannot cross the cause why we were bom $ 
Therefore, of all hands must we be forsworn. 
King. What, did th^se rent lines shew some love 

of thine t 
BifM, Did they, quoth you f Who sees the heavenly 
Rosaline, 
That, like a nide and savage man of Inde, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous east, 

Bows 
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Bows not his vassal head \ and, sti^ucjcen blind, ^^ 

Kisses the base ground with obedient breast? 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 

DiJres Ipok upon the heaven of her brow. 
That is not blinded by her majesty ? 
King,. What zeal, what fury hath in8pir'4 tl^ee 
now \ 
My love, her mistress, isagraciQus^ffioon; 
She, an attending star, scarcf:. seen a ligl>t» 
Eiron, Myeyes are thennp eyeg, i>Qf I Biron: 
0, but for my love, day wQuld turn to night I 
Of all complexions the cv4rd sovereignty 570 

Do meet, as at a fair, in her f^ir cheek ; 
Where several worthif s inake on^ dig^fiity ; 

Where nothing ^anfs, that watit itself doth seek. 
Lend me the flourish 9f all gentle tpnguefr— 

Fye, painted rhetorickl O, she needs it not: 
To things of sal^ a ^pller's praise belongs \ 

She passes praise ; then praise too ^hort doth 
blpt, 
A wither-d hermit, fivescore winters worn, 

Migl>t§hj^e off fifty, looking in her eye; 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new born, 580 

And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. 
O, *tis the ^un, that maketh all things shine I 
King, ^y he^ven^ thy love is bl^pk as ebony. 
Biron, Is ebony like her \ O wood divine \ 
A wife of such >vopd were felicity. 
O, who can give ai> oath ? where is a book ? -^ 

That I may swear, beauty doth beauty lack, 

Fiij If 
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H that she learn not of her eye tp look ? 
No hct is fairy that is not full so black. 
King. O paradox f Black is the badge of hell, 590 
The hue of dungeons, and the scowl of night i 
And beauty's crest becomes the heavens well. 
Biron. Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits of 
light. 
O, if in black my lady's brow be deckt, 

It mourns, that painting, and usurping iMflry 
Should ravish doters with a false asped ; 

And therefore is she born to make black £ur« 
Her favour turns the fashion of the dAys ; 

For native blood is counted painting nov^: 
And therefore red, dtat would avoid dispraise, 600 
Paints itself black, to imitate her brow. 
Dum, To look like her, are chimney-sweepers 

black. 
Long. And, since her time, are colliers counted 

bright. 
King, And Ethiops of their sweet complexion 

crack. 
Dum, Dark needs no candles now, for dark is 

light. 
Biron, Your mistresses dare never come in rain. 
For fear their colours should be wash'd away. 
King. 'Twerc good, yours did ; for, sir, to tell 
you plain, 
1*11 find a fairer face not wash'd to-day. 
Biron. ril prove her fair, or talk till dooms-day 
here. 610 

King. 
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King. No devilf will fr%ht thee thcD so much u 

• SRC* 

Jbum, I never khevr man. hold vHe stuiEso dear*. 
Long, Look, h«it*sthy love \ my foot and her face 
see« [Skewing his Shoe^ 

Bir^, 0> if the- streets were paved with thine 
eyes, 
Her feet were toomtich dainty for «uch tread t 
l>um» O vilet then as she goes, what upward lies 

The street should- see «a8 she^walk.*d«oTer head. 
King. Bur what' of this^ Are wenotaM inJove? 
Birch, Nothih^ so Sure \ • and thereby ail forswocit. 
King. Then leave this chat) and, goodBiron> now 
prove 6x0 

Our loving lawful, and oui» fdth not torn. 
Dum, Ay, marry, > there ; — ^some flattery for this 

evil. 
Long, O, some authority how to proceed ; 
Some tricks, some quillets^ how ta^heat the devil. 
Dum. Some salve for pei^ury . 
Biron. O, 'tis more than need ! — 
Have at you then; afre€tion*s men at arms t 
Consider, what you first did swear untoj— 
To fast, — to stu.dy, — and to see no woman j— 
Flat treason 'gainst the kingly state of youth. 630 
Say, can you fast ? your stomachs are too young $ 
And abstinence engenders maladies. 
And where that you have vow'd to study, loirds, 
In that each of you hath forsworn his book : 
Can you still dream, and pore, and thereon look ? 

For 
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For when would you, my lord, or you, or you^i 

Have found the ground of study's excellence. 

Without the beauty of a woman's face ? 

From women's eyes this doctrine I .derive : 

They are the ground, the book, the academes, 640 

From whence doth spring the time Promethean fire* 

Why, universal plodding prisons up 

The nimble spirits in the arteries ; 

As motion, and long-duhng action, tires . . 

The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman's iai:ey 

You have in that forsworn the use of eyes ; . . 

And study too, the causer of your vow : . 

For where is any author in the world. 

Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 6^9 

Learning is but an adjundl to ourself, .. , 

And where we are, our learning likewise is. 

Then, when ourselves we. see in ladies' eyes. 

Do we not likewise see our learning there \ 

O, we have made a vow to study, lords ; 

And in that vow we have forsworn our books : 

For when would you, my liege, or you, or you» 

In leaden contemplation, have found out 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 

Of beauteous tutors have enrich'd you with \ 660 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain ; 

And therefore finding barren pradtisers. 

Scarce shew a harvest of their heavy toil % 

But, love, first learned in a lady's eyes, 

^ive$ not alone immured in the brain \ 

But 
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But with 1^ in$!tioi| of* all ^lemt ntjiy 

Courses as 6yfi^ 9^ thougl^ ill .^vf^.power # 

And gives to every powi^r a dojabb powet} 

Above th^ir. fttn6^ions •and theiT/oiEces. 

It adds a precious seeing to th^.eye, > 670 

A lover's eyes will ga?^ an eagle blin4i 

A lover's ear w^l hear the^ loHi^&t sound,. 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopped : 

Love*s feeling is more soft, and sensible. 

Than are the teoder horns of cockled snails ; . ' 

Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste : 

For valour, is o^t love a Hefcul^i . 

Still climbing trees in the Hespehdes ? 

Subtle as sphinx; as sweet, aftd musical. 

As bright ApoUo*s lu(e, strui^g. wijdt his hair ; 680 

And, whjcn love speaks, : the Yoice of all the godsr . 

Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were tempered with love's sighs ; 

O, then his lines would ravish <savage eara> 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women's eyes this dodlrine I derives 

They sparkle stiU the right Promethean fire ; 

They are the books* the ar.ts, the academes^ 

That shew, containy and nourish aU the world ; 690 

Else, notte at all in^ught proves «xcellent s 

Then fools you were* these; women to forswear ; 

Or, ' keeping wb^t is- sworn, ^ you will prove fools. 

For wisdom's sake, a word that all men love ; 

Or for love's sake, a word tliat loves all men ; 

Or 
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Or for men*s sake, the authors of these women ; 

Or women^s sake, by whom we men are men j 

Let us once lose our oaths, to find ourselves. 

Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths i 

It is religion, to be thus forsworn : 700 

For charity itself fulfils the law ; 

And who can sever love from charity ? 

King, 8aint Cupid, then ! and, soldiers, to the 
field ) < 

BiroH, Advance your standards, and upon them> 
lords ; 
Pell-mell, down with them 1 but be first advisM, 
In confli6l that you get the sun of them. 

Long. Now to plain-dealing ; lay these glozes by t 
6hall we resolve to woo these girls of France ? 

King, And win them too : therefore let us devise 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. 719 

Biron, First, from the park let us conduct them 
thither 5 
Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress : in the afternoon 
We will with some strange pastime solace them. 
Such as the shortness of the time can shape ; 
For revels, dances, masks, and merry hours, 
Foiie-run fair love, strewing her way with flowers. 

King, Away, away t no time shall be omitted| 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 

fiircn. Allans I aliens f-^Soy^^d cockle rcap'd no 
com ; 720 

And 
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And justice always whirls in equal measure s 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forsworn j 
If so, our copper buys no better treasure. 

ExeufUm 



Aa V. SCENE I. 

Tie Street Enter HoLOFBRMBSy Nathaniel, and 

Dull. 

Hoi. 

K>atis quod sufficit. 

Natk, I praise God for you, sir: your reasons 
at dinner have been sharp and sententious ; pleasant 
without scurrility, witty without affection, audacious 
without impudency, learned without opinion, and 
strange without heresy I did converse this quondam 
day with a companion of the king*s, who is intituled, 
nominated, or called, Don Adriano de Armado. 

Hot, Navi Aominem tanquam te : His humour is 
lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, his 
eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical. He is 
too picked, too spruce, too affe£(ed, too odd, as it 
were ; too peregrinate, as I may call it. 14 

Nath. A most singular and choice epithet. 

' [Draws out hh Table^Book. 

HoL He drawetli out the thread of his verbosity 
€ner than the staple of his argument. I abhor such 

phanatical 
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phanatical phantasms^ such insociable and point-de. 
vise companions ; such rackers of orthography , as 
to speak, dout, fine^ Mrhen he should say, doubt) det, 
when he should pronounce, debt ; d, e, b, t ; not, 
d, e, t: he clepeth a calf^ cauf; half, hauf; neigh- 
bour, vocatttVy nebour ; neigh, abbreviated, ne : This 
is abhominable ('which he would call abominable), 
it insinuateth me of insaniej Nc intdligis^ dominef 
to make frantick, lunatick ? a6 

Natk. Laus deo, bone\ intelligo. 

Hoi, Bone? bone^ for beni : Priscian a little 

scratched 5 'twill serve.- 

£»ffr AuMADO, Moth, and Costard, 

Nath, Videsne quis vtnit f 

Hoi. Video, & gaudeo. 

Arm, Chirra! 

Hoi, Quart Chirra, not sirrah ? 

Arm, Men of peace, well encountered^ 

Hoi, Most military sir, salutation. 

Moth, They have been at a great feast of languages, 
and stol'n the scraps . [ To Co s t a n d aadt. 

Cost, O, they have liv*d long on the alms-basket 
of words ! I marvel, thy master hath not eaten thee 
for a word ; for thou art riot so long by the head as 
Aonorificabilitudinitatibus : thoit art easier swallowed 
than a flap-dragon. 42 

Moth, Peace ; the peal begins. 

Arm, Monsieur, are you not lettered ? 

Moth. Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn •book s 

What 
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What is a, b, spelt backward with a horn on his head } 

Hoi, Ba, pueritia^ with a horn added. 

Moth, Ba, most silly sheep, with a horn : — ^You 
hear his learning. 

Hoi, QtiiSf quisy thou consonant ? 50 

Moth, The third of the fivt vowels, if you repeat 
them ; or the fifth, if I. 

HoL I will repeat them, a, e, i.— 

Moth, The sheep : the other two concludes it j 
o, u. 

Arm, Now, by the salt wave of the Mediterraneum, 
a sweet touch, a quick venew of wit : snip, snap, 
quick and home ; it rejoiceth my intelleft : true 
wit. 

Moth, Offer'd by a child to an old man j which is 
wit-old. 5 1 

Hoi, What is the figure ? what is the figure > 

Moth, Horns. 

Hoi, Thou disputest like an infant : go, whip thy 

gig- 
Moth, Lend mc your horn to make one, and \ 

will whip about your infamy circum circa 5 A gig of a 
aicko]d*s horn I 

Cost, An I had but one penny in the world, thou 
shouldst have it to buy ginger-bread : hold, there is 
the very remuneration I had of thy master, thou 
half-penny purse of wit, thou pigeon -egg of discre- 
tion. O, an the heavens were so pleased, that thou 
wert but my bastard ! what a joyful father wculdst 
thou make me? Go to^ thou hast it ad dungkill^ at 
«tlie fingers' ends, as they say, 75 



^ 
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HoL Oh, I smell false Latin ; dunghill for tingnem. 

Arm. Arts-man, prceambula ; we will be singled 
from the barbarous* Do you not educate youth at 
the charge-house on the top of the mountain ? 

Hol> Or, mons the hilL 80 

Arm, At your sweet pleasure, for the mountain. 

Hoi, I do, sans question. 

Arm* Sir, it is the king's most sweet pleasure and 
affeftion, to congratulate the princess at her pavilion^ 
ih the posteriors of this day \ which the rude multi-> 
tude call, the afternoon. 

tioL The posterior of the day, most generous sir^ 
is liable^ congruent, and measurable for the after- 
noon : the word is well cuird, chose ; sweet and apt^ 
I do assure you^ sir, I do assure^ 90 

Arm, Sir, the king is a noble gentleman ; and my 
familiar, I do assure you, very good friend : — For 
what is inward between us, let it pass ; — I do be- 
seech thee, remember thy courtesy ;^^I beseech thee, 
apparel thy head : — and among other importunate and 
most serious designs,— and of great import indeed, 
too ; — but let that pass :— for I must tell thee, it will 
please his grace (by the world) sometime to lean up- 
on my poor shoulder ; and with his royal finfgsr, 
thus, dally with my excrement, with my mustachio : 
but, sweet heart, let that pass. By the world, I 
recount no fable ^ some certain special honours it 
pleaseth his greatness to impart to Armado, a soldier, 
a man of travel, that hath seen the world : but let 
that pass.— —The very all of all is,— but, iwcet 

heart. 
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hearty I do implore secrecy, that the king would 

have me present the princess, sweet chuck, with 
some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant, or 
antick, or fire-work. Now, understanding that the 
eurate, and your sweet self, are good at such erup- 
tions, and sudden breakings out of mirth, as it were, I 
have acquainted you withal, to the end to crave your 
assistance. 113 

^Hoi. Sir, you shall present before her the nine 
worthies. — Sir Nathaniel, as concerning some eif. 
tertainment of time, some show in the posterior of 
this day, to be renderM by our assistance, — at the 
king^s command $ and this most gallant, illustrate, 
and learned gentleman, — ^before the princess ; I say, 
none so fit as to present the nine worthies. i&o 

Nath, Where will you find men worthy enough to 
present them ? 

HoL Joshua, yourself; myself, or this gallant 
gentleman, Judas Maccabaeus; this swain, because 
of his great limb or joint, shall pass Pompey the 
great ; the page, Hercules. 

Arm. Pardon, sir, error : he is not quantity enough 
for that worthy's thumb ; he is not so big as the end 
of liis club. 

HoL Shall I have audience ? he shall present Her- 
cules in minority : his enter and exit shall be strang- 
ling a snake; and I will have an apology for that 
purpose. 133 

Moth. An excellent device ! so, if any of the au- 
dience hiss, ypu may cry; well done, Hercules I nom 

G i j thoH 
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thou crushest th& ^nakel that is the way to make an 
offence gracious^ though few have the grace tp 
do it. 

Arm, For the rest of the worthies ? — 

HoL I will play three inyself, 14a 

Moth. Thrice -worthy gentleman ! 

Arm, Shall I tell you a thing { 

HoL We attend. 

Arm, We will have, if this fadge not, an antick. 
I beseech you, follow. 

HoL Via, goodman Bull! thou hast spoken na 
word all tliis while. 

Dull, Nor understood none neither, sii*. 

HoL AUons / we will employ thee. 

DulL V\\ make one in a dance, or so : or I will 
play on the tabor to the worthies, and let them 
dance the hay. 152 

HoL Most dull, honest Dull, to our sport, away. 

[ExeunU 

■ > ■' ■■■ ■• ^ ■ ■■ ■— ■ ■ I 

SCENE IL 

iefore the Princess's Pavilion, Enter Princess, and 

Ladies, 

Prin, Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we depart^ 
If fairings come thus plentifully in t 
A lady waird about with diamonds ! — 
Look you, what I have from the loving king. 

Ros, Madam, came notliing else along with that ? 

Prin. 
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Prw.Notlimg but this ? yea, as much love \x\ 
rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a sheet of paper, i^ 
Writ on both sides the leaf, margent and all ; 
7hat he was fain to seal on Cupid's name. 

Ros, That was the way to make his god-head wax j 
For he hath been five thousand years a boy. 
Kath, Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Ros. You'll ne'er be friends, with him j he kill'd 

your sister. 
Kath, He made her melancholy, sad, and heavy; 
And so she died : had she been light, like you, 
Of such a merry, nimbte, stirring spirit. 
She might have been a grandam ere she dy'd : 170 
And so may you ; for a light heart lives long. 
Ros, What's your dark meaning, mouse, of thi^ 

light word ? 
Katk. A light condition in a b«auty dark, 
Ros, We need more light to find your meaning 

put. 
Katk. You'll mar the light, by taking it in snufF; 
Therefore, I'll 4arkly end the argument, 
Ros, Look, what you do, you do it still i*the 

dark. 
fCatk, So do not you ; for you are a light wench. 
Ros. Indeed, I weigh not you ; and therefore light. 
Katk. You weigh me not, — O, that's, you care not 
for me. i 89 

Ros. Great reason; for, Past cure i§ still past care. 
frin. Well bandied both ; a set of wit well play'd, 

Giij But 
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But Rosaline, you have a favour too : 
Who sent it ? and what is it ? 

Ros. I would y you knew : 
An if my face were but as fair as yours. 
My favour were as great ; be witness this. 
Nay, I have verses too, I thank Biron : 
'the numbers true j and, were the numbVing too, 
I were the fairest goddess on the ground : 190 

I am compared to twenty thousand fairs. 
O, he hath drawn my pi6lure in his letter T 

Prin. Any thing like J 

Ros, Much, in the letters ; nothing, in the praise. 

Prin. Beauteous as ink ; a good conclusion. 
. Katk., Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 

Ros* 'Ware pencils I How ? let me not die your 
debtor. 
My red dominical, my golden letter : 
O, that your face were not so full of 0*s I 199 

Kath, Pox of that jest i and I beshrew all shrows. 

Prin, But what was sent to you from fair Dumain P 

Katk. Madam, tliis glove. 

Prin. Did he not send you twain ? 
. Kntk, Yes,. madam ; and moreover, 
Some thousand verses of a faithful lover : 
A huge translation of hypocrisy, 
Vilely compird, profound simplicity. 

Mar, This, and these pearls^ to me sent Longa- 
ville ; 
The letter is too long by half a mile, 809 

Prin» 



Prin, I think no lessj Dost thou not wish in heart, 
The chain were longer, and the letter short ? 

Mar. Ay, or I would these hands might never part. 

Prin, We are yvise girls, to mock our lovers so. 

Ros, They are worse fools, to purchase mocking 
so. 
That same Biron I'll torture ere I go. 
O, that I knew he were but in by the week! 
How I would make him fawn, and beg, and seek ; 
And wait the season, and observe the times. 
And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhimes ; 
And shape his seiTice all to my behests j 220 

And make him proud to make me proud that jests 1 
So portent-like would I o'ersway his state. 
That he should be my fool, and I his fate. 

Prin, None are so surely caught, when they arc 
catch'd, 
As wit turned fool : folly, in wisdom hatched. 
Hath wisdom's warrant, and the help of school ; 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 

Ros. The blood of youth burns not with such 
excess \ 
As gravity's revolt to wantonness. 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not so strong a note, 230 
As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote \ 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply. 
To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 



EntiT 
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Enter BoYET. , 

Pnu. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is iJi his face. 

Boyet. O, I am stabb*4 with laughter I Where's her 
grace ? 

Pn'n, Tiiy news, Boyet ? 

•Boyei. Prepare, madam, prepare!— r 
Arm, wenches, arm ! — encounters mounted are 
Against your peace : Lov^ dpth approach disguis'dy 
Armed in arguments j you'll be surpris'4 : 240 

Muster your wits ; stand in your o)vn defence j 
Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 

Przn, iSaint Dennis to St, Cupid ! What are they. 
That charge their breath against us ? say, scout, say, 

-P^fyrt. Under the cool shade of a sycamore, 
I thought to close my eyes some half an hour : 
When, lo ! to interrupt my purposed rest. 
Toward that shade I might behold addrest 
The king and his companions : warily 
I stole into a neighbour thicket by^ 25P 

And overheard what you shall overhear 5 
That, by and by, disguis'd they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knavish page. 
That well by heart hath conn'd his embassage : 
A<Stion, and accent, did they teach him there ; 
ifkus must thou speak, and thus thy body bear: 
And ever and anon ^hey made a doubt, 
presence majestical would put him out j 
For^ quoth the king, an angel shalt thou seey 
Yet fear not thou, but speak audaciously : 260 

The 
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The boy reply'd. An angel is not evil ; 

1 should have fear'' d her^ had she been a deviL 

With that all laugh' d, and clapM him on the shoulder ; 

Making the bold wag by their praises bolder. 

One rubbM his elbow, thus ; and fleer'd, and swore, 

A better speech was never spoke before : 

Another, with his finger and his thiunb, 

Cry*d, Via I we will doU, ame what will ccme : 

The third he caper'd, and cryM, All goes well * . 

The fourth turned on the toe, and down he fell. 279 

With that, they[ all did tumble on the ground. 

With such a zealous laughter, so profound. 

That in this spleen ridiculous appears. 

To clieck. their folljTy pa$sion*s solemn tears. 

Prin* But what, but what, come they to visit us ? 

Boyet, They do, they do ; and are apparel'd thus, 
Like Muscovites, or Russians : as I guess, 
Their purpose is, to parle, to court, and dance : 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his several mistress j which they'U know a8p 
By favours several, which they did bestow. 

Prin, And will they so? the gallants shall be 
tasked ; — 
For, ladies, we will evcfy one be mask'd ; 
And not a man of them shall have the grace, 
De&pight of suit, to see a lady's face. — 
Hold, Rosalihe, this favour thou shalt wear ; 
And then the king will court thee for his dear : 
Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me thine; 
So shall Biron take me for Rosaline. — 

And 
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And change your favours too ; so shall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv'd by these removes. 291 

Jios. Come on then 5 wear the favours most iij 
sight. 

KatA. But, in this changing, what is your intent ? 

Prin. The efFeft of my intent is, to cross theirs i 
They do it but in mocking merriment ; 
And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their several counsels they unbosom shall 
To loves mistook ; and so be mock'd withal. 
Upon the next occasion that we meet, 
With visages displayed, to talk, and greet. 300 

Ros. But shall wfe dance, if they desire us to't } 

Prin. No j to the death, we will not mov^ a foot i 
Nor tp their penn*d speech render we no gr^ce 5 
But, while *tis spoke, each turn away her f^ce. 

Boyet. Why, that contempt will kill the speaker's 
heart, 
And quite divorce his memory from his part. 

Prin. Therefore I do it; and, I make no doubt. 
The rest will ne*er come in, if he be out. 
There*s no such sport, as sport by sport overthrown } 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our own : 
So shall we stay, mocking intended game $ 
And they, well mock*d, depart away with shame. 

[Sound* 

Boyet, The trumpet sounds ; be masked, the maskers 
come. [7h Ladies masA^ 

Enter 
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Enter the King^ 61RON, LON(5AVlLl«, and Du- 
MAIN, disguised like Mnsoovites; MoTH witA musicA, 
&c. 

Moth. All hailf the richest beauties on the earth I 
Bityet. Beauties no richer than rich talFata. 
Moth, A holy parcel of the fairest dames y 

[ The Ladies turn their Backs to him. 
That ever turned their — backs — to mortal views, 
Biron. Their eyes^ villain^ their eyes. 
Moth. That ever turned their eyes to mortal views! 
Out-^ 32© 

Bcyet. True J out, indeed. 

Moth. Out <f your favour-s, heavenly spirits ^ vouch^ 
safe 
Not to behold^ 
Biron. Once to behold, rogiie. 
Moth. Once to behold with your sun-beamed ^eSf 
With your sun-beamed eyes — 

Boyet. They will not answer to that epithet $ 
You were best call it daughter- beamed eyes. 
Moth. They do not mark me, and that brings me 

out. 
Biron. Is this your perfe6^ness ? be gQnc, you 
rogue. 330 

Hos, What would these strangers? know their 
minds, Boyet: 
If they do speak our language, 'tis our will 
That some plain man recount their purposes : 
Know what they would. 

Bo}'et. 
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Boyct, Wl^t would you with the princess ? 

Biron. Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 

Ros, What would they, say they ? 

Boyet. Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 

Ros, Why, that they have ; and bid them so be 
gone. 

Boyet. She says, you have it, and you may be 
- gone. 340 

King. Say to her, we have measur'd many miles. 
To tread a measure with her on this grass. 

Boy^t, They say, that they have measured many a 
mile. 
To tread a measure with you on this grass. 

Roi. It is not so : Ask them, how many inches 
Is in one mile : if they have measur*d many* 
The measure then of one is easily told. 

Boyet, li, to come hither you have measur'd miles. 
And many miles ; the princess bids you tell. 
How many inches do fill up one mile. 350 

BiTon, Tell-her, wc measure them by weary steps. 

Boyet, She hears herself. 

Ros, How many weary steps, 
Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 
Are numbered in the travel of one mile ? 

Biron, We number nothing that we spend for you y 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite. 
That we may do it still without accompt. 
Vouchsafe to shew the sunshine of your face. 
That we, like savages, may worship it. 360^ 
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Ros. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 
King. Blessed are clouds, to do as such clouds do 1 
VouGhsafe^ bHght moon, and these thy stars, to shine 
(Those clouds remov'd) upon our watery eync. 
Bos. O vain petitioner I beg a greater matter | 
Thou now request*st but moon-shine in the water. 
King. Then in our measure do but vouchsafe one 
change: 
Thou bid'st me beg ; this begging is not strange. 
Afj. Play, musicky th«a: Nay^ you must do it 
soon. 369 

Not yet ; — ^no dance : — ^thus change I like the moon. 
Kingt Will you not dance? How come you thus 

estranged I 
Ros* You took the moon at full } but now she's 

chan^d. 
King. Yet still she is the moon« and I the man. 
Thoimusick plays ; vouchsafe some motion to it* 
Bos. Our ears voucbsftfe it. 
King. But your legs should doit. 
Ros. Since you are strangers, and come here by 
chance, 
WeMi not be nice : take hands ;-^we will not dance. 
King. Why take you hands then ? 
Ros. Only to pact friends s — 380 

lC^ourt*sy» sweet hearts i and so the measure ends. 
King. More measure of this measure $ be not nice. 
Ros. We can aftbrd no more at such a price. 
Kiffg^ Prize, yourselves then ; What buys your 
company/ 

H Ros. 
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Ros. Yoiir absence only. 
King. That can never be. 
Roi, Then cannbt we be bought : And so adieit; 
Twice tto your visor, and half once to you f 
King. If you deny to dance, let*s hold more chat. 
Ros, In private then. 390 

King, I am best pleased with that. 
Biron, White-handed mistress, one Sweet word with 

thee. 
Prin, Honey, and milk, and sugar ; there is three. 
' Biron. Nay then, two treys (an if you grow so 

nice), 
Metheglin, wort, and malmsey; — ^WcU run, dice} 
There's half a dozen sweets. 

Prin, Seventh sweet, adieu t 
Since you can cog, 1*11 play no more with you* 
Bir$n, One word in secret. 

Prin, Let it not be sweet. fooi 

Biron, Thou gricv'st my gaH. 
Prin, Gall? bitter, 
' Biron, Therefore meet. 
Bwn, Will you vouchsafe with me ta chaD|;e ^ 

word I 
Mar, Name it. 
' Dum, Fair lady, — 
Mar, Say you so ? Fair lord, — 
Take that for your fair lady. 

Dum, Please it you, 
As much in private, and V\\ bid adieu* - 410 

Z Kath^ 




lUtkm What» was your vbor nuide without a 

tongue? 
Lomg* I know theresLson, lady^ why you ask. 
Katk, Qp for your reason i quickly* Ski I long. 
• Lang* You have a double tongue within your 

masky 
And would afford ray speechless visor half. . 

■Kaik* Veal^ quoth 4he Dutchman ;--tIs not veal a 

calf? 
Lcmg. Acalfy fair lady? 
Katk* Noy a fair lord calf. 
Long, Let's- part the word. 

Kotk, Hoj 1*11 nol! be your half: 4«o 

Take ally and wean it; it n^ay prove an ox. 
Long, Look» how you butt yourself in these shai*p 
modcsl 
Will you give lioms, chaste lady ? do not so. 
Katk* Then die a calf^ befbne your horns do grow« 
Lmg. One word in private with you» ere I die. 
'Kttth. hlttx softly then, the butcher iiears you 

cry* 
BpyH. The toi^es <»f mockmg wenches are as 
keen 
As is the razor's edge invisible. 
Cutting a smaller' hair than may be seen; 

Above the sense of sense : so sensible • 4^ 
Seemeth their conference i their conceits have wings. 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, swifter 
things* 

Jl i j Ros^ 
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Ros. Mot one word more, my maids ; break off, 
break off* 

Bircn* By heaTen, all dry •beaten with pure scoff* t 

King* Farewel, mad wenches } you have simple 
wits. [Exeunt King, and Lwds, 

Prin, Twenty adieus, my frozen Muscovites.— 
Are these the breed of wits so wondred at ? 

Boye$* Tapers they are, with your sweet breaths 
puff'd out. 

Ro$, Well-liking wits they have; gross, gro^ ; fat, 
fat. 

Prin. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout I 440 
Will they not, think you, hang themselves to-night ? 

Or ever, but in visors, shew their facet } 
This pert Biron was out of countenance quite. 

Ros. O ! they were all in lamentable cases 1 
The king was weeping ripe for a good woixi. 

Prin. Biron did swear himself out of all suit. 

Mar* Dumain was at my service, and his sword : 
No, pointf quoth I ; my ^rvant strai^t was mute, 

Kath. Lord Longaville said, I came o*er his heart ; 
And trpw you, wlut'he caU*d me } 450 

Prin. Qualm, perhaps. 

Katk. Yes, in good faith. 

Prin. Go, sickness as thou ^rt f 

Ros, Well, better wits have worn plain statute- 
caps. 
But ivill you hear ? the king is my love sworn* 

Prin. And quick Biron hath plighted faith to me, 

Kath. And LongaviUp was for my service bom. 
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Mar. Duioain is mine, as sure a« bark oq tree. 
. Bo^ef. Msdam> and pnetty mistreisesy give tzr i 
}ftune<liately they wUl again be here 460 

In their own shapes i for it can never be. 
They wiU digest thiis harsh indignity. 

Prin. WiU they return ? 

Bcyet. They will, they Will, God knows; 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows : 
Therefore, change favours ; and, when they repair. 
Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. 

'prin. How, blow ^ how blow i speak to be un^r- 
stood. 

JS0^. Fair ladies, maskM, are roses in their btkd ; 
'Df8mask*d, their damask sweet commixture shewn, 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roses blown. 471 

Prin, Avaunt, perplexity! What shall we do, 
If tl^ return in their own shapes to woo e 

Jhs, ' Good idadam, if by me youMl be advis*d, 
Jjet*s mock them still, as well known, as dtsguis'd : 
Let us complsdn'to them what foels were here, 
Disguis*4 like Muscovites, in shapeless gear ; 
And wonder, what they were ; and t6 what end 
Their shallow shows, and prologue vilely penn'd, 
<And their rough carriage so ridiculj>ns, 480 

Should be presented at our tent to uis. 

Boyett Ladies, withdraw ; the galhint^ are at han^, 

Prin, Whip to our tents, as roes rutiVer the land. 

lEx<unt Ladies. 

. . ..r 
Hilj . Bnur 
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ErUif thf Kingy BiROM, Lon.gatille, aiu^ Dumain, 

in iieir own Habits* 

King, Fair sir, God save you t Where*s the pru|* 
cess? 

Boyet, Gone to her tent : Please it your majesty. 
Command me any service to her ? 

King^ That she vouchsafe me audience for one 
word. 

Bcytt, I will I and so will she^ I know, my lord* 

iExiU 

Biron, This fellow picks up wit, as. pigeons peas j 
And utters it agaia> when Jove doth please :. 45K> 
He is wit*s pedlar $ and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassels, meetings, markets, fair$; . 
And we that sell by gross, tlie Lord doth know. 
Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 
This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve i. 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve i 
He can carve too, and li|p : Why, this if h$p. 
That kiss'd away his hand tn courtesy $ 
This is the ape of form, monsieur th^ nice. 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice ^oo 
In honourable terms ^ nay, he can sing 
A mean most meanly ; and, in ushering, . 
Mend him who can : the ladies call )um» sweet ; 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kisa his feet : 
This is the £ower that smiles on every one. 
To shew his teeth as white as whale his bone : — 

a And 
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And consciences, that will not die in debt» 
J^ay him the due of honey-tongoed Boyet. 

Kingf A blister on his sweet tongue, with my 
. hearty 
That put Acmado*s page out of his part I ^lo 

EnUrthe Princtiss, Rosaline, Mar^a, Katharine, 
B o Y E T, and Attendants, 

Bir&n, See, wher« it comes !-*Behaviour» what 
wert thou, 
*TiU this mad man shew*d thee i and what art thou 
now i 
King, All hail, sweet madam, and fair time of day f 
Prin, Pair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive. 
King, Construe my speeches better, if you may. 
Prin^ Then wish me better, I will give you leave* 
' King. W« came to visit you ; and purpose now 
To lead you to our court : vouchsafe it then. 
. jPrin, This field shall hold me ; and so hold your 
vow : 
Nor God, nor I, delight in peijur*d men. ^fio 
King, Rebuke me not for that which you provoke ; 

The virtue of your eye must break my oath. 
Prin, You nick-name virtue ; vice you should hav^ 
spoke ; 
For virtue*s office never breaks men^s troth. 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 

As the unsuUy'd lily, I protest, 
A, world of torments- though I should endurs, 
) would not yi^ld to be yourhouse's guest : 

So 
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So much I Kate a breaking cause to be 

Of heavenly oaths, vow*d with integrity. ^3« 

King* O, yotthave lW*d in desototioii here, 
Unseen, unvisited, much to our shame. 

frin. Not so, my lord; it fa not so, lawear; 
We have had pastimes here, and pleasant game ) 
A mess of Russians left us but of late. 

King, How, madam \ Russians \ 
■ Prin, Ay, in truth, my lord ; 
Trim gallants, full of courtship, and of state. 

JHos. Madam, speak true :«— It is not so, my lord ; 
My lady (to the manner of these days), 5^« 

In courtesy, gives undeserving praise. 
We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In RussKtn habit : here they stsud an hour,' 
And talkM apace; and in that hour, my lord. 
They did not bless us with one happy word. 
I dare not call thein fools ; but this I think. 
When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink. 

Siron* This jest is dry to me.— Fair, gentle, sweet, 
Your wit makes wise things foolish ; when we greet 
With eyes best selling heaven^s fiery eye, 550 

By light we lose light : Vour capacity 
f s of that nature, that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things but poor. 

Ros, This pipves you wise and rich 5 for in my 
eye,— 

Biron, I am a fool, and full of povert)'. 

Hos. But that you take what doth to you belong, 
It were a f^ult to snatch. words from my tongue. 

Biron* 
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Biron. Oy I am yours> and all that I possess, 
Rm* All the fool mine ? 

Biron, I cannot give you less. .560 

i?<7*. Which of the visors was it, that you wore ? 
Bifott. Where ^ when? what vwor? why demand 

you this? 
Ros. There, then, that visor) that superfluous 
case. 
That hid the worse, and shew'd the better face. 
^ King. Wearc dcscryM j they'll mock us now down 
• right. 
DuM, Let us confess, and turn it to a jest. 
Prin. AmazM, my lord? Why looks your high- 
ness sad ? 
Ros* Help, hold his brows! he*ll swoon! Why look 
you pale ? — 
Sea- sick, I think, coming from Muscovy. 
BiroH. Thus pour the stars down plagues for per- 
jury, 570 
Can any face of brass hold longer out ?— 
^ Here stand I, lady_; dart, thy skill at me ; 

Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a flout; 
Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance ; 

Cut roe to pieces with thy keen conceit ; 
And I will wish thee mpver more to dance, 
Nor never more in Russian habit wait. 
O I never will I tnlst to speeches pennM^ 

Nor to the motion of a 9chool-boy*s tongue $ 
- Vox never come in< visor to any friend 1 580 

Nor W09 in ^hime^ ^ke a blind harper's song : 
z . ' TafFata 
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Tafiata phrasies, silken terms precise, 

Three-pird hyperboles, spruce affe£lation» 
. Figures pedantical $ these summer-flies 

Have blown me full of maggot ostentation : 
I do forswear them : and I here protest. 

By this white glove (how white the hand, God 
knows I) 
Ifenceforth my wooing mind shall be expressM 

In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes : 
^ And to begin J wench,-— so God help me, la !-» .599 
My love to thee is sound, sans crack or flaw. 
Ros. Sans 84M8, I pray you. 
Bzron, Yet I have a trick . 
Of the old rage : — ^bear with me, I am sick ^ 
1*11 leave it by degrees. Soft, let us see ; — : 
Write, Lord have mercy on us^ on those three ; 
They are infe^led, in. their hearts it lies ; . 
They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes : 
^ These lords aie visited \ you are not frec^ 
For the Lord^s tokens on you do I see. 600 

Prin, No, they are free, that gave these tokens to 
; us. . . 

, Biran. Our states are forfeit, seek not to undo utt 
Ros, It is not so ; For how can this be true. 
That you stand forfeit, being those that sue? 
Biron. Pqace ; for I will not have to do with you. 
Ros. Nor shall not, if I do at I intend. 
Biran. Speak for yourselves, my wit is at an end. 
L King* Teach us, sweet madami for our rode trans* 

gresj^oa 
i Some 



Some fair excuse. 

Prin, The fairest is confession. €to 

Were you not here, but even now, disguisM } 

King. Madam, I was. 

Prin. And were yoa well advisM ? 

King. I was, fair madam* 

Prin. When you then were here. 
What did you whisper in your lady*s ear ? 

King. That more than all the world I did respeft 
her. 

Prin. When she shall challenge this> you will reje6t 
her. 

King. Upon mine honour, no. 

Prin. Peace, peace, forbear; 620 

Your oath broke once, you force not to fbrswear. 

King. -Despise me, when I break this oath of 
mine. 

Prin. I will ; and therefore keep it t— 'Rosaline, 
What did the Russian whisper in your car ? 

Ros. Madam, he swore, that he did hold me dear 
As precious cye-sight ; and did value me 
Above this world : adding thereto, moreover. 
That he would wed me, or else die my lover. 

Prin. God give thee joy of him \ the noble lord 
Most honourably doth uphold his word. ^30 

King. What mean you. Madam ? by my life, my 
troth, 
I never swore this lady such an oath. 

Rbs, By heaven, you did ; and to confirm it plain. 
You gave me tliis ; but take it, sir, again. 

King. 
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King, My faith and this, the princess I did giv^e ; 
I Jcnew her by this jewel on her sleeve. 

Prtn. Pardon me, sir, this jewel did she wear ; 
And lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear : — 
What ; will you have me^ or yoiir pearl again i 699 

Btron. Neither of either ; I remit both twain.-— 
I sec the trick on't 5 — Here was a consent 
(Knowing aforehahd of our merriment), 
To dash it like a Christmas comedy : 
Some carry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany^ 
Some miimble-newSf some trencher-knight^ some 

Dick,— 
That smiles his cheek in years i and kn6ws the trick 
To make my lady laugh, when she's disposed, — 
Told our intentB before : which once disclosM, 
The ladies did change favours $ and then we» 
Following the signs, woo*d but the sign of she. 630 
Now, to our perjury to add more terror. 
We are again forsworn j in will, and error. 
Much upon this it is :-^And might not you 

[To BOYET* 

Forestal our sport, to make us thus untrue } 
Do not you know my lady*s foot by the squier. 

And laugh upon the apple of her eye ? 
And stand between her back, sir, and the fire. 

Holding a trencher, jesting merrily i 
You put our page out : Go, you are allowM $ 
Die when you will, a snfock shall be your shroud. 
You leer upon me, do you ? there's an eye^ 661 

Wounds like a leaden sword. 

Bcxet* 
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JBqyet. Full merrily 
Hath this brave managey this career, been run. 
Birw. Lo> be is tilting straight I Peace} I have 
done. 

Enter Costard. 

Welcome, pure wit ! thou partest a fair fray* 

C^st, O Lord, sir, they would know. 
Whether (he three worthies shall come in, or no. 

^frm. . What, are there but three ? 

Cost. No, sir ; but it is very fine, 670 

For every one purscnts three. 

BircH. And three times thrice is nine. 

Cost. Not so, sir ; under corre6lion, sir ; I hope^ it 
is not so t 
You cannot beg us, sir, I can assure you, sir ; we know 

what we know : 
I hope, sir, three times thrice, sir, — 

Biron. Is not nine. 

Cost. Under corredion, sir^ we know whereuntil it 
doth amount. 

Biron. By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. 

Cost. O Lord, sir, it were pity you should get your 
living by reckoning, sir. 681 

Biron. How much is it ? 

Cost. O Lord, sir, the parties themselves, theaf^ors* 
sir, will shew whereuntil it doth amount : for my own 
part, I am, as they say, but tft parfe6t one man in one 
poor man ; Pompion the great, sir. 

^>M. Art thou one of the worthies ? 

I CoH^ 
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Cost. It pleased them, to think nsfi-wortliy of 

Pompion the great : for mine own part, I know 

not the degree of the worthy; but I«m to stand for 

him. 691 

Bihn. Go, bid them prepare. 

Cost. We will turn it finely off, sir 3 we will take 

some care* 
King. Biron, they will shame us, let them not ap« 
proach. [Exit Co stars « 

Birtm. We are»hime»proof, mylord: and *tis some 
policy 
To have one show worse than the king*s and his com- 
pany. 
King. I say, they shall not come. 
Frin, Nay, my good lord, let me o'er-rule you 
now ; 
That sport best pleases, that doth least know how ; 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 700 
Dies in the zeal of that which it presents. 
There form confounded makes most form in mirth ; 
When great things labouring perish in their birth. 
Biron* A right description of our sport, my lord. 

Enter Armado. 

jfrm. Anointed, I implore so much expenee of thy 
royal sweet breath as will utter a brace of words. 

IC^nverses apart toitk the King, 
Pnn. Doth this maniierve God } 
Biron, Why ask you } 

Prin. He speaks not like a man of God's making. 

jfrtn* 
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Amu That's all one, my fair, sweet, honey monarch : 

§m I protest, the sduxd^master is exceeding fantas* 

' tieal \ too, .too. vain^ too, too van :. But we wiU put 

it, as they say, to fortuna dtUa guerta. I wish you the 

peafceofnnnd, most 'royal couplement I 

King, fi^ie^is like to be a good presence of wOr* 
thies 1 He piesisnts Hedor of Troy $ the swain, Pom- 
pey the great $ the pansh*curate, Alexander; Arma- 
do's page, Hermles ; the pedant, Judas Maccabaeus. 
And if thist fiour wertfaies in their, first show thrive. 
These four will diange habitt, and present the other 
five. 720 

JBinm, There is five in the first show. 

Xing, You are deceived, *tis not so. 

Biron. The pedant^ the braggart, the hedge-priest, 
the fooi^ and the boy :»-- 

A bare throw at novum ; and the whole world again, 
Cannot prick out five such,* take cadi one in his vdn. 

King. The ship is under sail, and here she comes 
amain. 

{Pageant of tht Nine W^frihies. 

Enter Costard, Jbr Pompey. 

Cost. I Pompey ojii,— 

Bo[^v YiOli Ue; yon are not he* 

Cost, I Pcmpey mm ,- 730 

. vfiiSTfl.. With iil^l^i^'s head on knee. 

Biron, Well said, old modcer; I must needs be 
. ififieods.with thee. 

Cost* I Pomp^ am, Psmpey pmum4 tke Bigf'-^^ 

lij Dum. 



Dun. The great. 

Cost. It is great* sir ; — Pontpey sunupa^d the gruU ^ 
7%at oft injieldy toUh targe isnd sbzeU^ did make my foe 

to sweat: 

And travelling along this coasty I here am tome by chance ; 

And lay my arms before the legs of this sweet lass of France. 

If your ladyship would say» Thanhs, Fcmpey, I had 

done« y40 

Pri%. Great thanks, great Pompey. 

Cost* 'Tis not so much worth \ but, I hope, I was 
perfe6^ : I made a little fault in, g;real, 

Biron. My hat to a half-penny, Pompey proves the 
best worthy. 

Enicr Nathaniel^ for Alexander.. 

Nath. When in the world I Uv^d, I was the world^s 

commander \ 
Byeast, west, norths and south, I spread my conquoring 

might: 
My * scutcheon plain declares, that I am.Alisanderm 
BoyU* Your nose says, no, you are not | for it stands 

too right. 
Biron, Your nose smells, no, in this, most tender* 

smelling-knight. 750 

Prin. The conqueror is dismayM: Proceed, good 

Alexander. 
Nalh. When in the eaorU I liu% I was the world's 

commander ^•'^ 
Boyet. Most true, *tis right; you were so, Alisamkr. 
fiir^, Pcmipcy the great,*-^-* 

Cos$» 



CoU* Y^ur servant, and G»tard. 
.Bvron, Take ;iway thq i^onqueroc, take away AU« 
Sander. 
Cost, Oy sir, you have overthrown Alisander the 
conqueror! [TZtNath.] You will be scrape^ out of 
the panted cloth for this; your lion, that hold^ his 
^ poU-ax sitting^ on a dose^stop], will be.givon t9 A-jax ; 
he will then be the ninth w^orthy. A coikquerory and 
-afeard to speak 1 run a^way for shame» Alisander. lExit 
Nath.] There, an*t shall please youl a foolish mild 
man } an honest nuin, look you, and soon dash*d ! 
• He is a marvellous, good neighbour, insooth ; and a 
very good bowler .* but, for Alisander, alas, you see, 
how *tis ; — a little o*er-parted : — But there arc worthies 
a-coming will speak their mind in some other sort. 
BiTon. Stand aside, good Pompey. 

inter Ho LOF ERNES, for Judaic and Moxk, fvr 

ttercuUs, 

poi,^ Great HercuUf is presenUd by this imp, 770 

IVAose club kiU'd Cerberus^ that three- headed canus ; 
^ndf tuhen he was a bqhe^ a chUd, a shrimpy 

%hus did he strangU serpents in his manus t 
Quoniam, he seemeth in minority ; 
Ergo, / come with this apology*'^ 
[ To Moth.] Keep some st^te in thy exit^ and vanish. 

Hoi. Judas I am^-^ [Exi( Moth, 

Dum, A Judas 1 

//f/. Not Iscariot, sir.— r 
Judas J am^ ycleped Maccahaeus» 780 

liij !>«»• 
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Bum. Judas MaccafMeus cUpt» is plain Judas. 
Btrmt, A kissing traitor : — ^How art thou prov'd 

Judas i 
Hot. Judoi I ««,— 

Dtm. The more shame for yoO| Judas. 
fkL What mean you, sir? 
Bcyet. To make Judas hang himself. 
Hol» Begin, sir ; you are my elder. 
Biron. Well follow'd \ Judas was hangM en aa 

elder. 
Hot, I will not be put out of countenance. 
BirM* Because thou hast no face. 7^ 

HoL What is this? 
Boyet. A cittern head. 
Dum, The head of a bodkin. 
Biron. A death's face in a ring. 
Long. The face of an old Roman coin, scarce seen. 
Boyet, The pummel of Caesar^s faulchion* 
Dum, The carv*d-bone face on a flask. 
Biron, St. George's half-cheek in a brooch. 
jDmi. Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 799 

Biron^ Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth-drawer: 
And now, forward ; for we have put thee in counter- 

naiice. 
Holn Yoi!k have put me out of countenance. 
Biron, False ; we have given thee faces. 
HoL But you have out-fac'd them all. 
Biron, An thou wert a lion, we would do so. 
Boyet. Therefore, as he is, an asS| let him go. 

And 
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And se adjeu, sweet Jlsdel. hay, why dost tSioli stay? 
DtfMr. For the latter end of his name. 
hiren. For the ass to the Jnde '; give it hitai :— 

Jud-as, awajr. ^09 

HoL This is not generous, .not gentle, not humble. 
hcytt. A light for monsieur Judas$ it grows dark» 

he may stumble. 
Prill. Alas, poor Macc^SttuSi bow he bath been 

bi6tedi 

EnUr Armado, fwr HtCbr. 

Bifvn. Hide thy hcad» Achilles \ here <omes Hec< 
tor in anrms. 

Dujli. Though my anocks come, home .by ine» I will 
now be merry. . 

Ki%g^ Hector was but a Tiojan in respedl; of this.. 

B€yH. But is this Heftor ? . 

Diinv. I think, Hector was not so. dean timberM. 

Long* Iii»leg is too. big for Hedoii:* 8so 

Jhtm, More calf, certain. 

BoyH, No ; he is best indued in the small. 

Bmn. Thiscan^tbeHedor. 

D%m, He*s a god or a painter ; for h^ makes ^es* 

Arm, Tkt armipeUtU Mars, ^kncu the 4imigi% 
Gave HeQor a gifit^-^ 

Dum. A gih toutmeg. 

Biron, A lemon. 

Long, Stuck with clones. 

Dum. No, cloven. S30 

Afnu 



4rm* .Pe^e ! Tie ,wrmpQtaa Mau, ^laiieu. th n/l 

Qfivc, Hfi^or q g(ft, the heir 9J llicn 5 
.^^ vuLn so breath^ d^ that^ certain^ he tiwutdfi^kt^ yea^ 

Fnm'mfirn tiU nigktf vut^f kisftmlimh. . 
JamtkUjionier^^-^ 

Dum. That mint. 
. long, JbKt eojun^bine* 

Arm, Sweet lord Longavilley rein. thy iD&gue. 

Long, I must rather give it t^e rein ; for it runs 
against HedtoFt 840 

Dion, Ay, and He£lor*s a greyhound. 
• .rim* The sweet vs&r*maniiS:ikadandrofte]|; lilreet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the buried : when he 
Weath'dy he was. a man — Bult I will forward with 
my device ; [TotAe Princess,} sweet royalty, bestow 
^n me the sense of iheadng. 

Prin, Speak, brave Hedor; we are much de-, 
-.lighted. 
' Arm, I do adacethy sweet grace's slipper. 

Beyet, Loves her by tlisifoot. , 

Dim, Heniay not by the yard. 850 

Arm, this HeQorfar^swrmakiUed HtwuSal,—* 
. Cost, Tii«p£Utyisgone, feUowUe6torf4heisgones 
she js two months on her way. 

Arm, WJjat meanest thou ? 

Cost, Faith, unless you play;^the lionest Trojan, the 
poor wench is cast away : she's quick } the child 
brags in her belly already,; 'tis yours. 

Aim, 
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Arm. Dost Ihou infamonize me among potentates ? 
thou ^xit die. - 

Ccst, Then shall Hefbor be whipp*d, forjaquenetta 
that is qutck'by him ; and hang'd, for Pompey that 
is dead by him. S62 

Dum. Most rare PomjJcy ! 

Bcyet, Renowned Pompey ! 

Biron. Greater than great, great, great, great Pom- 
pey I Pompey the huge ! 

Dum, Hector trembles. 

Biron, Pompey is mov'd : — ^More Ates, more Ates ; 
stir them on, stir them on ! 

Dvm, Heftor will challenge him. • 87© 

Biron. Ay, if he have no more man*s blood iifs 
belly than will sup a Aea. 

Arm. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 

Cost. I will not fight with a pole, like a northern 
man ; I'll slash ; I'll do't by the sword v — I pray you, 
let me borrow my arms again. 

Dum. Room for the incensed wortMes. 

Cost. 1*11 do it in my shirt. 

Duin. Most resolute Pompey ! 

Moth. Master, let me take you a button -hole lower. 
Do you iH>t see, Pompey it uncasing for the combat \ 
What mean you^ you will lose your reputation. 88t 

Arm. Gentlemen^ and soldiers, pardon me ; I will 
not combat in my shirt. 

Dum. You may not deny it ; Pompey hath made 
the challenge. 

Arm, Sweftt bloodsy I both may and wiQ, 
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£iron. What reason have you for*t| 

Arm, The naked truth of it is, I have no shirt; I 
go woolward for penance. 999 

Bo^tt. True^ and it was enjoined him in Rome £^r 
want of linen : since when, 1*11 be sworn, he wore 
none, but a dish-clout of Jaqueaetta*s ; and that 
a' wears next his heart for a favour. 

£»/^Mercade« 

tier, God save you, madam 1 . 

Prin, Welcome* Mercade; I 

But that thou interrupt'st our merriment. 

Mer* I am sorry, madam \ for the news I bring, 
•Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father-^ 

Prin, Dead, for my life. 990 

Mer, Even so : my tale is told. 

Sirou. Worthies, away; the scene be|^s to cloud* 
. Arm^ For mine own ppt, I breathe free breath s I 
have seen the days of wrong through the little^hole of 
discretion, and' I wil( right mysdf like a soldier. 

\lxeunt lVorthia% 

King, How fares your m^esty } 

Prim* Boyet, prepare j I will away to*night. 

King, Madam, not so j I do beseech you, stay. 

Prin* Prepare, I say .—I thank ypu, gracious lords. 
For all your fair-endeavours ; aod entreat, . 910 
Out of a new*sad soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your rick wisdom, to excuse, or hidf» 
The liberal opposition of our spirits : . 
If over-bpldly we have borne oiur^eKm 

la 



In the conver8e»ofbreath> your gentleness 
Was guilty of it.-^Farcwe!, worthy lord f 
A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue t 
Excuse me so^ coming so short of thanks 
For my great suit so easily obtain'd. 

JCing* The extreme parts of time extremely forms 
All causes to the purpose of his speed ; 991 

And often, at his very loose» decides 
That which long process could not arbitrate : 
And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forbid the smiling courtesy of love 
The holy suit which fain it would convince ; 
Yet> since lovers argument was first on foot^ 
Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it 
From what it purposM ; since, to wail friends lost. 
Is not by much so wholesome, profitable, 930 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 

Prtn, I understand you not, my griefs are double. 

BiroH. Honest plain words best pierce the ear of 
grief;— 
And by these badges understand the king. 
For your fair sakes have we negleflcd time, 
Play*d foul-play with our oaths ; your beauty, ladies^ 
Hath much deformM us, fashioning our humours 
Even to the opposed end of our ixitents : 
And what in us hath seemM ridiculous^ 
As love is full of unbefitting strains ; 9|Cr 

All wanton as a chtld, skipping, and vain ; 
Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye. 
Full of straying shapes, of habits, and of forms, ' 

Varying 
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Varying in subje&s as the eye doth roll 

To every varied objed in his glance : 

Which party-coated presence of loose love^ 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 

Have misbecomM our oaths and gravities. 

Those heavenly eyes, that look into these faults^. 

Suggested us to make : Therefore, Udies, 950 

Our love being yours, tlie error that love makes . 

Is likewise yours : we to ourselves prove false. 

By being once false for ever to be true 

To those that make us both, fair ladies^ you s 

And even that falsehood, in itself a sin, 

Thus purifies itself, and turns to grace. 

Prim, We have receiv'd your letters, full of love | 
Your favours, the embassadors of love s • 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, andcourtetf, 960 

As bombast and as lining to the time : 
But moi^ devout than this, in our respef^s. 
Have we not been ; and therefore met your loves 
In their own fashion, Hke a merriment. 
. Dum, Our letters^ madam, shew*d much more than 
jest. 

Longt So did our looks. 

Ros. We did not quote them so. 

King. Now, at tlie latest minute of the hour,. 
Grant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too short 970 

To make a world -without-end bargain in 1 
Ko, no, my lord, your grace is perjured ntuchi 

Full 



Full of dear gaikiness ; aiid» therefore, thi$,-«- ' 
If for my love (as there is no such cause) 
You will do aught» this shall you do for me : 
Your oath I will not trust : but go with speed 
To some forlorn and naked hermitage. 
Remote from ail the pleasures of the world | 
Thene stay, antil the tvcelye celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning t 980 
If this austere insociable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 
If frosts, and fast», hard lodgings and thin weedSy 
Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love^ 
But. that it bear this trial, and last love ; 
Then, at the expiration of the year. 
Come challenge, cliaUeoge me by these deserts. 
And, by this virgin 'palm, now kissing thiocy 
I will be thinfti^Aodf *tiU that instant, shut 
My woeful self up in a mourning b^use 1 9$* 

Raining the tearaof lamenfeationy 
For. the rempnbrance of my father's death* 
If this thoi^ iio.denyv let our hands part » 
^cither entitledin the other's heart« 

KingM If llib, or more than this, I wouU deny^ 
To flatter up these powers of mine with rest, 
The sudden hand of death dose up mine eye ! 
Hence, ^ver then my heart is in thy breast. 

Biran. And what to me^ my love, and what to mef 

^^i Vou must be purged too^. your sins are rank ; 
You ^e. attaint with £iiult and perjury : 1 oc a 

Therefore, jif .you my favour mean to get« . 

:^ . K A twelve* 



A twelve-month sbali you^tpcndy and never rest. 
But seek the weary beds of peq|>le sick. 

Dtm, But what to me, my love ) but what to me h 

Katk, A wifel-^a beard, fair health, and honesty } 
With three-fold love I wish you all these three. 

Dwn. Oy shall I say, I thank you^ gentle wife? 

Kath. Not 80, my lord ) » twelvemonth and » 
day 
1*11 mark no words that smooth^fiacM wooers say : 
Come when the king doth to my lady come, loii 
Then» if I have much love, TU give you some. 

Dtm. I*ll serve thee true and faithfully^ *till then., 

Kath. Yet swear not, lest you be forswmn agsun. 

Long, What says Maria } ^ 

Mar.* At the twelve«month*s end, . 
I'll change my black gown for a faithful friend* 

Long, I'll'Stay with patience; but the time is long* 
xijfyir. The lUcer you $ few tidier are so young. 

Biron. Studies my lady? mistress, look on me^^ 
Behold the 'Window of my heart, mine eye, los^ 
What humble, suit attends thy answer there f^ 
I;npose some service on me for thy love. 

Ro$^ Oft have I beard of yoU) my lord Biron», 
Before I saw you : and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks { 
Full of compariisons, and wounding floats ; 
Which you on all estates ^iU execute. 
That lie within the mercy oi your wit : loe^ 

To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain ^ 
And, therewith^, to^wiivmei ify^uplease^ 

(Without 
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(Without th^ which! tUn not to be won) 

You shall thit tweLve^^month term from day to d&jr 

Viait the <peechless ^skk, > and «dU converse 

With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be» 

With all the fierce endeavour of your wit. 

To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Strati. To move wild laughter in the throat of 
death? 
It cannot be ; it is impossible : 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony* 1040 

Ros, Why, that*s the way to choke a gibing spirit. 
Whose influence irbe^got of that loose grace, 
Which shallow laii^hing hearers give to fools ; 
'A jest^s.prof|>6nty lies in the-ear 
<^f him that hears it, never in ttietongiie 
Of him that mijces'it:: then, if sickly ears, 
Deaf d with thf clamours of ^eir ovm dear groans^ 
Will hpar your idle ficoms, continue then. 
And I will have you, and that fault withal ; 
3utf if jthey will not, throw away thnt spirit, 1050 
And I shall find you empty of that fault, 
Kight joyful of your reformation. 

Birfitt. A twelve*raonth r well, befall what will 
. befall, 
1*11 jest 9, twelve-month in an {lospital* 

. Prin. Ay^ swcf^ my Iprd ; and so I take my leave* 

[To tie King* 

King, No, madam ; we will bring you on your 
way. 

Mir0t, Our wpping doth not end like an old play ; 

K-ij Jack 
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Jack hath liot Jill : these ladies* courtesy 
.Xight well have made our sport a comedy. 

King, Come, sir, it wants a twelve-month and a 
day, 1060 

And then 'twill end* 

Biron, That*s too long for a play. 

Enter Arm ado* 

Armado, Sweet majesty, vouchsafe me,--* 

Prin, Was not that Hcftorf 

Dum. That worthy knight of Troy. 

Arm, I will kiss thy royal finger, and take leave ; I 
am a votary ; I have vow*d to Jaquenetta to hold the 
plough for her sw«et love three year. But, most 
esteemed greatness, will you hear the dialogue that 
the two learned men have compiled, in pndse of the 
owl and the cuckow ? it should have £>Uow*d in the 
end of our show. 107a 

King, Call them forth quiekiy, we will do so. 

Arm, Holla I approach.. — 

EfUer dilf for the S^g. 

This side is Hicms ; winter. 

This Ver, the spring 5 the one xtiaintainM by the owl. 

The other by the cuckow. 

Ver, begin. 

s o it Q. 



SONG* 

SPRING, 

When daizUtpiedf andviidits Hue^ 

And lady»smocks aU sUver-wkiUf ^o8o 

Afd cuch^^iuds'af yeihw kwt 

Jh paint tke meadows tnik dekgik. 
The aickow tken^ en eorij tree, 
Mo^manyU men^fofthu iingt Ae, 

. CacAmo | . . - " 

CuckoWf ^cnekeWf'^ t^ird tffutry ' 
VnpUasing to a fnarry^d ? tfr / 

t ... 

Wken sAipAerds pipe dn catmstrsmp 

And merry larks are plowmen* s clocks^ 
Wken turtles treads and rooks, and daws, ' ^ 1090 

Andnaidens bleach their summer^smochs^ 
The cuckow then, on every tree. 
Mocks married meUf for thus sings he, 

Cuchaw ; 
Cuckow, cuckoWf-^ word offear^ 
JJnpleasing to a marry" d ear I 

WINTER. 

r 

iVken icicles hang ly tke wall. 

And Oicfc tke skepkerd blowf his nail. 
And Tom hears logs into tke hall, 

f4n4 nulk comes froa^n Apt^ in pgil^ 1 1 00 

Wken 
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-H'itnUoadisnifi, avdtaayshefatt, 
Hat nigitfy tiags tie tUring mil, 

Tu-whiti tt-tako, a merry nke, 
WhiUgria^}tim.lUtk.fi«ltktpH. ' 

What ^ak«d tilt XMtddttiHWr 

And birds lit iim£mg i» 1^ iWBt,' . 

Win TMUied (Toi) kiui^Ut iaOl, 1 1 10 

Tim nigitfyiiMgt titttariwgeaif 

To-mi«i ■ 
TK-aiiit, to-ttio, a nerry noU, 
WiiltgTtiuy Josa-dnkiieiUrt't^ 

. Arrn. ,Th« Honls of Mercnry at* Junh' after the 
songs pT AfoUo. You,.thatwBy} wc-tbu way. 
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ANNOTATIONS 
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ACT 1. 



line 32. Wl TH aU these living in pki^pfy.'] The 
style of the rhyming scenes in this play is often en- 
tangled and obscure. I know not certainly to what 
ail these is to be referred ; I suppose he means, that 
he finds loue^ pomp^ and wealth in philosophy, 

Johnson. 
Doth not all these refer to hts companions \ Henley* 
^8. -'—^nor sleep.] The folio — not sleep. 

Stbbvbns. 
62. When I to feast expressly am forbid i] The co* 
pies all have s 

fVhen I to fast expressly am for bid i 

A i j But 
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But if Biron studied where to get a good dinner, at a 
time when he viz& forbid to fast^ how was this studying 
to know what he was forbid to know ? Common sense, 
,and the whole tenour of the context, require us to 
ready fcast^ or to make a change in the last word of 
the verse : 

When I to fast expressly am fore-bid ; , 
s. e, when I am enjoined before-hand to fast* 

Theobald. 
y^« I ■ while truth the while 

Doth falsely blind ] Falsely is here, and 

in many other places, the same as dishonestly or treach- 
erously. The whole sense of this jingling declamation 
IS only this, that a man by too close study may read him-> 
self blind. Johnson* 

8e. Who dazzling sOf that eye shall be his heed^ 

And give him light that was it blinded by,"] 

The meaning is, that when he dazzles, that is, has 

his eye made weak, by fixing his eye upon a fairer eye, 

that fairer eye shall be his heed, his direSion or lode-star 

(See Midsummer Night's Dream), and give him light 

that was blinded by it. Johnson. 

92. Too much to know, is, to hnow nought but fame ; 

And etfery godfather can give a name."} The con* 

sequence, says Biron, of too much hnowledge, is not any 

' real solution of doubts, but mere empty reputation. 

That is, too much hnowledge gives only fame a name, 

which every godfather can give likewise » Johnson. 

95. Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding 11 To 

proceed is an academical term^ meaning, to take a de- 
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grce^ as, he prpceeded bachelor in physich. The sense 
is, he has taken his degrees on the drt of hindering the ^e- 
grees of others . Johnson. 

102. sncapingyrw/,] So sneaping winds in the 

WinUr's Tale. 
To sneap is to cheeky to rebuke, Steevens, 

106, Why should I joy in an abortive birth ? 
At Christmas 1 no more desire a rose^ 
Than zoish a snow in May^s new-Jangled shows ; 
But like of each thing that in season grows,"] 
As the greatest part of this scene (both what precedes 
and follows) is stri^ly in rhimes, either successive, ai^^ 
ternate, or triple, I am persuaded, that the copyist* 
have made a slip here. For by making a triplet of the 
three last lines quoted, birth in the close of the first 
line is quite destitute of any rhime to it. Besides, what 
a displeasing identity of sound recurs in the middle 
and close of this verse i 

Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled shows : 
Again : newfangled shows seems to have very little 
propriety. The flowers are aot newfangled; but 
the earth is newfangled by the profusion and variety 
of the flowers, that spring on its bosom in May. I 
have therefore ventured to substitute earth, in thia 
close of the third line, which restores the alternate 
measure. It was very easy for a negligent transcriber 
to be deceived by the rhime immediately preceding ; 
so mistaking the concluding word in the se<)uent line« 
and corrupt it into one that would chime with the 
pther. Theobald. 

149. 
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149. — lie here — ] means reside here, in the same 
sense as an ambassador is said to lye leiger. See 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Lovers Cure^ a6l ii. sc. s* 
** Or did the cold Muscovite beget her 
« That lay here leiger t^ 
Mr. Reed hath adduced Sir Henry Wotton*s cele- 
brated definition, for the use of the same verb in this 
sense : *< An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie 
(t. e, reside) abroad for the good of his country.** 

Henley* 

153. Not fy vdgkt master*dy but by special grace ,*J 
Biron, amidst his extravagances, speaks with great 
'justness against the folly of vows. They are made 
without sufficient regard to the variations of life, and 
are therefore broken by some unforeseen necessity. 
They proceed commonly from a presumptuous con- 
fidence, and a false estimate of human power. 

Johnson. 

159. Suggestions-^^ Temptations. Johnson. 

i6«. quick recreation ' ] Lively 

sport, spritely diversion. .'Johnson. 

269. A man of compliments^ whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their mutiny ;] This 
passage, I believe, means no more than that Don 
Armado was a man nicely versed in ceremonial dis- 
tinctions, one who could distinguish in the most de- 
licate questions of honour the exa6t boundaries of 
right and wrong. Compliment^ in Shakspere*s time, 
did not signify, at least did not only signify verbal 
civility, or phrases of cou&tesy ; but, according to its 

original 
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original meaning, the trappings, or ornamental ap* 
pendages of a chara6lery in the same manner, and on 
the same principles of speech with accompiiskment* 
Compliment is, as Armado well expresses it, the varnisk 
ef a compUUman. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's opinion may be supported by the 
following passage in Lingua^ or The Combat of the 
Tongue and the Jive Senses for Superiority ^ i'6o7 : — ^ 
*^ after all fashions and of all colours, with rings^ 
jewels, a fan, and in cveiy other place, odd complex 
ments.'^ And again, by the title-page to Richard 
Brathwaite's English Gentlewoman^ *' drawne out to the 
full body, expressing what habiliments doe best attire 
her ; what ornaments doe best adorne her ; and what 
ccmpiements doe best accomplish her.** Steevens* 

171. This child qffancy-^ ] This expression has 

been adopted by Milton in his Allegro : 

<« Or sweetest Shakspere, Fancy^s child^ 

Malonb* 

174. From tawny Spain^ &c.] t. e. he shall relate 
to us the celebrated stories recorded in the old ro- 
mances, and in their very style. Why he says from 
tawny Spain is, because those romances, being of 
Spanish original, the heroes and the «cene were gene- 
rally of that country. Why he says, lost in the world's 
debate is, because the subje6l of those romances were 
the crusades of the European Christians against the 
Saracens of Asia and Africa. So that we .see here his 
meaning in the words. WARBUkTON. 

17^. i n the world* s debate.} The world 

seems 
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se^ms to be used in a monastick sense by the king, 
now devoted for a time to a monastick life. In the 
toorld^ in seculo^ in the bustle of human affairs, from 
which we are now happily sequestred j in the worlds 
to which the votaries of solitude have no relation. 

Johnson*. 

185. — tkarborough : ] i. e. ThirSorough, a 

peace officer, alike in authority with a headborough or 
a constable. Sir J. Hawkins. 

196. A high hope for a low having : ] In old 

editions : 

A high hope for a low lieaven ; 
A low heaven^ sure, is a very in^tricate matter to con« 
ceive. I dare warrant, I have retrieved the poet's 
true reading ; and the meaning is this : " Though you 
hope for high words, and should have them, it will 
be but a low acquisition at best.*' This our poet calls 
a low having : and it is a substantive which he uses in 
several Other passages. Theobald* 

)t is so used in Macbethy a£l i. line 146. 
" great predi6lion 

" Of noble havings and of royal hope." ^ 

Heaven^ however, may be the true reading, in allu- 
sion to the gradations of happiness promised by Mo» 
hammed to his followers. So, in the comedy of Old 
fortunatuSf 1 600 : 

•* Oh, how my souj is rapt ^o a third heaven f" , 

Steevens. 

198, Te hear f or forbear hearing ?] One of the 
modern editors^ plausibly enough| reads^ 
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« To hear ? or forbear laugking.** Malon B. 

fto^, taken with tke manner,'} So, in Heywood*9 

Rape o/Lvcrece, 1630: "--and, being taken wtk 
the manneri had nothing to say for himtelf.*' 

STBBVEtiS* 

«47. —toe minnoof of thy ndrtk,'^'^'] The basemia- 
noof of thy mirth, is the contemptibly little 6bje6t that 
contributes to thy entertainment. Shakspere makes 
Coriolanus charaaerixe the tribunitiaa insolence of 
Sicinius, under the same figure : 
«« - h ear you not 

«« This Triton of the minnows /•* 
Again, in have mth you to S€jfron*Waldai^ w Gahnel 
Harvey's Hunt is «^, &c. 1596: *« Let him dcnic that 
there was anotiier shewe made of the little minnasj his 
brother," &c. Stbevbns. 

874. / do cmftss muck of the hearing it^ ht Uuie qf 
tie marking o/it.] So Faistaff in the Second Part ^ 
King Henry IV: 

« .^-^it is the disease of not listening, the malady 
of not markings that I am troubled withal.** 

Stkevens. 

309. dear itfip. ] imp was anciently a term of dig- 
nity. Lord Cromwell, in his last letter to Henry VIII. 
prays for the imp kis son. It is now used only in con* 
tempt or abhorrence i perhaps in our author *s time it 
was ambiguous, in whidi state it suits well with this 
dialogue. Jorksqn. 

Pistol salutes king- Henry V. by the same title. 

STs£vBirs. 
r The 
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. The word Ikerally means a grqJFf iUp^ Mcum, or 
pucker: aod by fnetonymj comes to be used for a boy 
pr child' . The imp, Ais son^ is no n^ore than his injaw^ 
son. It<is Qow set apart ta aigtniy ^ounfi fands ; as 
the devil and his imps, Remarkh 

. 3,1 2 . -r--^ Under jiiy enah] Jvuinol is yeath* So, 
^) 751* A^(0^/« Strat^cTf 1640 : ^ 

. " Qhf I coukJ hug thee for this, my jovial ;jm«wi/." 

Stjsbvens* 
32s. — tottgk,'] Old and toughf yauttg and tender^ i% 
one of the proverbial phrases colle^ed by Mr.. Ray. 

Stbivens. 
. ^3^, -^ — r--<rosses lovt not him^l Bycriwirihe meant 
i:[ioney. . .So, in ^^ Tou Like It, the Clown say » to 
Cciia^ ** IfJ should bear you, I should bear m cross." 

JOIiNSOS^ 

357. Moth. and how eqsy ii is to put years t^ 

the word threej and study three ye^rs in two wardSf tJU 
dancing horse will tfllyou','] Banks's horse, which played 
m^jiy remarkable pranks. ^^ Sir Walter Raleigh (His'-' 
tory of the Worlds Jirst Partf.^. 178.) says, **lfBanhi 
had lived in older times, he would have shamed all 
the inchanters in the world : for whosoever wa& most 
famous among them, could never master, or instrufb 
any beast as he did his horse.** And Sir Kenelq:^ 
Pigby C^ Treatise of Bodies, ch. xxxviii. p. 393.). 
observes : *{ That his liprse would restore a glove to- 
the due owner, after the master had whispered the 
man's name in his ear ; would tell the just nuqiber^of 
pence in any piece of silveir coin, newly shewed him 

by 
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by his master; and even obey presently his command, 
iH distharging himself of his excrements, whensoever 
he had bade him/' Gr e y . 

' B€nks*s horse is alluded to by many writers contem- 
porary with Shaksperej among the rest, by Ber* 
Jonson, \ti Every Mm out of 'his Humour :'** Hekeepi 
more ado VfiXh this monster, than ever Bankes did witii 
jais horse.^* 

Again, in HalVs Satires^ lib. iv. sat «. 

*' More than Who vies his pence to view some 
tricke 

^* Of strange MoroccoH dumbe arithmetickc.'*' 
Again, in Ben Johnson*s 134th Epigram : 

*< Old Banks the jugler, our Pythagoras, 

•< Grave tutor to the Uarned horse^^* &c. , 
flie fate of this man and his very docile animal, is not 
«xa6lly known. From the next lines, however, to 
those la^t quoted, it should seem as if they haj 
^ed abroad. 

** Both Which 

•* Being, beyond sea# burned for one witch, 

** Their spirits transmigrated to a cat.** 
Among tlie entries at Stationer's- Hall is the follow-r 
teg; Nov. 14, 1595, *< A ballad shewing the 
Grange qualitfes of a young nagg called Morocco^* 
' Among other cxplwts of this celebrated beast, it iaf 
said that he went up to the top of St. PatiVs \ and the 
same ^iirumstance is likewise mentioned in The Gul's 
ikmi'booke^ a: satirical pamphlet, by Decker, 1609. 
#i -^Prom hence you may descend to talk about the 
* B i j horse 
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kcrsi that went up, and strive, if you can» to know 
hia kt(per\ take the day of the month« and the num- 
ber of the steppesy andsufier yourself to believe verily 
that it was not a korsi^ but something else in the like- 
ness of one.'* 

Againi in Ciresul&r&s, or Seven Bookes of £pi* 
frames, written by T. B. 1598, Jib. iii. ep. 17* 

** OfBankcs' Horse. 
** Bankis hath a horse of wondrous qualitiey 
««vpor he can fight, and pisse, and dance, and 

lie, 
'* And finde your purse, and tell what coyne ye 

have : 

«« But^ BaniiSf who taught your horse to smell a 

knave ? Stbevens, 

Ben Johnson hints at the unfortunate catastrophe of 

both man and horse, which happened at Rome : where, 

to the disgrace of the age, of the country, and of 

humanity, they were burnt by order of the pope, for 

magicians. See Don Zara del Fqgo. ismo* 1660, 

p. 114. lUio* 

415. o-*'**^ Xmg mid tki Beggar r\ Sec Dr. 

Percy's CstfrAiM rf dd BaUadt^ in three vols. 

Stbbvins. 
4Sg. M wy digression*-'^] Digreuton on this 
O(ccasion signifies the a^ of going out of the right way» 
$0i in Romo and JiUiet : 

M Thy noble shape is but a form of wax, 
^* JHgrmm from the yalour of a man-*' 

Stbevbns. 

Agaio» 



Again, in our Author's Rape of Lucrect: 

« my digression is so vile, so base, 

" That it will live engraven on my face.'* 

Malone* 

*\^24. --**--<A* rational ^aBK^Cij/tfrrf;-—-^] Pci*haps, 

♦« should rdad— f^ irratibftal hhidf &c. T v r w h itt. 

The rational kind^ perhaps^ means only the rUsmi^ 

mg 5nUe, the animal witk some share of reason. 

S*rB€VENS. 

" 468. — •/« is not for prisolners to be silent in their 
goords'y — ] I suppose* we should r^ad, if- is not' for 
^soners to- be silefit in Iheir wanbf that i8> iit custody^ 

iSitht holds, JOHN80!i^.' 

The ffrsrquaffo, 159^ -(the "most aufhcntidc: copy 
of thi^play), reads—" It is «>«for priseners to be to& 
silent in their Wdi'ds;'* and So WithoW* doubt the tbkt?: 
shouJd^ be printed. MALONr« 

472. — tf^— ] I. e. love. So, in Warner's AU 
j^ion^s England, i6oft, B. XH'. Ch. 74. 

^'^ But (his- 1 know, not Rome afidrds whom'mofC 

you might qffc&f 
"Tlianhcr,'* &cf. • SrEfitEKS. 

« 483. Tflt first and second cause wUlnoi serffe my turn ; *] 
See the k»t 9Ltl of jIs Ton Like !t^ with the notes. 

• ■ » Johnson* 

489. — sonneteer."] The old copies read oilly»^ 

sonnet, Stebvbns, 
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ACT If. 



line 15* jSeAUTTis hought hyjudgmaU rf tht ^e^ 
Net uttered fy bate sale of ^pmatU tpngites •] 
Soj in our author's 10 ad Sonnei: 

** That love is merchandiz*d| whoccTich esteeming 
M The ((ywner'8 tongue doth publish everywhere." 

Malonb. 
1 6. CkufmuCitmigms .*] Citf^mihere seems 

to signify the seilcff not» as now commonly, the 
buyer, Ckeapt or cMeping was anciently the mariet^ 
fhgpman therefore is marketmoM, The meaning is, that 
the estimatum of beauty JepemU noi on iAe uttering or 
firofiamaiion of $M seUer^ but^tkt ^ ofikob^^. 

45. Antm, rf somreign piqis h is nfoom'di} 71^ 
first quarto, 13989 has the line dius: 

*^ A man of sovereign /wvirK he is esteemed." 
I believe, the author wrote 

A man of,- — sovereignt pariess he*s esteemed. 
A man of extraordinary dccosi^^aMii^ die speaker^ 
perhaps, ^ould ^ve faid, but suddenly checks hin^t 
self n and adds— <' soveretgBi peerksthe's etteem'd/* 
Sp in the 7m]^fK .* * 
•• — r— but you, O you, 
** So perfect, and woparku ar? dvaled.** 
See a note on the words—*' Sir, mak^ ase not youf 
Sl^ry i** Measure for Mtasure^ zd'u Malokb. 

46- 
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46. WiUfUud '] Is weUquaHfiei. 

Johnson- 

50. —— .ffMte^*^ cmV^...—.] Is c0mHned or joined 

with. Johnson* 

€3. IF^re a// address'd——-] To address Is io pre* 

ft9m. S09 in //«»/?< .* 

« .i,»-^it lifted up itshead| and did address 
^'Itself to motion." Steevens* 

xo8. And sin to heak it:} The princess shews an 
inconveiMice very frequently attending rash oaths, 
whifhf whetlxr kept or broken, produce guilt. 

JpHNfON* 

14^, ■III I ua nd not demandtf 

On pajmrntf &c.} The former editions read ; 
ii *t,m t t » 4 md not demands 
One pag^ment of a kwdred ^kofu^d crowns. 
To kauft his title live in Aqukain* 
I have rcsiorcdy I l>eMeve»' the genuine sense of the 
^e. Aquitaine was pledged, it seenu, to Na« 
yaBiK*s iadier, «for .aooyooo crowns. The French 
king potends to have paid one moiety of this debt 
(which mNiQ{te know^ nothing of}* but demands tliis 
xnoiety' back Oj^Bk^^ instead whereof (says Navarre) be 
diould radier paft^^ remaining moiety, and demand to 
have A«ittitaine yc>-de}ivered up to him. This is 
plain and easy reasoning upon the fa£^ spppos*d ; and 
Navarre declares* he had rather receive the residue of 
"^ ^is debt, ihatti dictain tlie prpvlnc^ mortgaged for 
ffcurity of it** ^ Th9obai.9» 
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150. depart xoitkaly] To depart and to part 

were anciently synonyfnous. So, in A. John : 
** Hath wJIlirtgly deparmi with a- parf.**- • 
Again, in Every Man ovt of his Humour: 
' -*< Faith, sir, I can hardly i/<y<«W #itfc ready 
money/* STisviNtfJi 

195, Nm poyntir^'\ So, ift the Skoemakefj Hbltidayf 
1^00 : 

• ^< tell me t^herchc i^. • • - 

^ f* No pdnt. Shall I betray my brotha* ?** 

SrgEvrNtf.* 
^' 199. -^-»~^JVhat lady is that same ?] It is odd that 
Shakspere should make Bumatn inquJre" after /jJiiiASr^, 
<^ho was the mistress of Birouy and neglect Katharine^ 
who was his own. Bir<m: behaves in th^sawe rtlannen 
No adtantage woidd be gained by an e^ichange of 
names, because the l^st spwech is deferniincd to Biron 
6y Maria, who gives^ a character of' him after he* ha* 
made his exit. Perhaps ail the ladies wore masks bull 
tfie princess. Steevews.' 

They certainly did, where Biroasays to Rosaline^ 

f*-^-^ Now fair befall your mash /*• 

» Malonb* 

208. Ggd^s Blessing on your beard /] That is, may'st 
tiiou have sense and serioi\sness more proportionate' to^ 
thy beard, the length of which suits ill with suchidfer 
Catches of wit. JoHNSOtf. 

^27. — Kn/«j wefeedonyow lips,"] Shakspere liasf 
tl\c same expression in his Venus and Adonis : 

" Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or on dale, 
** Graze on my lips^'* M^hOSE, 

«8» 
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s$l« My lips are no cammim^ tkwgk^vtx^X tiiy heJ] 
S€veraii% an enclosed field of a private proprietor; so 
Maria say8» kir lips sltc private propeHy* Of a lord 
that was newly married, one observed that he grew 
fat; ''Yes/* said Sir Walter Ralejgh, ''any beast 
will grow fat» if you take him from the common and 
grajKe him in the several.** J ohm s on • 

Soy in 7%e Rival Friendsp 1638: 
*' — >my sheep have quite disgrest 
** Their boundsi and leap*d into the severall.** 
Againi in Greenes tHsptOaiUoH^ ficc. 159s : " rather 
would have mewed me up as a henne, to have kept 
that iforra// to himself by forcei" &c» Again, in &> 
Joka OldcssUi^ 1600: 

*' Of late h^ broke into a severall 
** That does belong to me.*' 
Again, in Fenton^s Tragical Discourses^ 4tp« bl. let. 
1597. " he entered commons in the place which the 
olde John thought to be reserved severall to himself.** 
p« 64. Again, in Holinshed^s History of England^ 
B. VI. p. 150, — " not to take and pale in the com^ 
mons to enlarge their severalles** Steevbns. 

hfy lips are no common, though several they ic.] In 
the note upon this passage it is said that several ii 
an enclosed fold of a private proprietor. 

Dr. Johnson has totally mistaken this word. In 
the £rst place it should be spelled severell. This does 
not signify an enclosed field or private property, but 
is rather the property of every landholder in (he 
pafish. In the unenclosed parishes (n Warwickshire 

and 
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ind otfier counties, their method of tillage is thus : 
The land is divided irtto three fields, one of ^hich \i 
every year fallow. This the formers plough and 
manure, and prepare foV bearing whe&t. Betwixt th«i 
lands, and at tlie end of them, some little grass land 
is interspersed, and there are here anrf there Some 
fittlc patches of green swerd. The next year thi» 
ploughed field bears wheat, and the grass Istnd is pre- 
served for hay"; and tlie year following the proprietors 
sow it with beans, oats, or b«u1ey, ^i their dfscre- 
iBon ; and the next year it lies fallow again;' so that 
^ach field in its turn h fallow every third year ; and 
the field thus fallowed it cafted the cdmmn feld^ oA 
which tlie cows and sheep graze, and hsive herdsmen 
and shepherds to attend them. In order t6 prevent 
them from going into the two other fields which bear 
torn andgra«s. These last are called the Avire/l, 
which is not separated from the common by any fence 
whatever ; but the care of preventing the cattle front 
going into the severeil^ is left t6 the herdsmen and 
shepherds ; but the herdsmen have no autlio^ity over 
tht town bull, who is peimitted to go where \i6 
pleases in the sever ell. Dr. JaM£s« 

* Holinshed*s Description of Britain^ p. 33, afid 
Leigh's Accii(€wc^ of Armourie^ ^5979 ?• 5«* spelt 
Chis word like Shakspere. Letgh mentions tlW towa 
bull, and says, «« all severaU to him are common." 

TOLLET. 

«47. His tongue^ all impatient to sfeal and not see,"] 

' ThJi 
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That is, Ais tongue being impatiently desirous to see as weU 
as speak* Johnson. 

250. To feel cnij kakin g > . ' ] Perhaps we 
may better read : 

^0 feed dnljuhy laokin g i ' u m ■ * Johixsova 
. a7o. Boyct. TdM4ire too hard for aw.] Here, iit 
^l t(ie t^ks, Ihe ad ai^ 13 made to end : but in my 
9piiiiofl wcry miatikkealy, | have ventured to vary 
the reguUtk)a of the four last a^s fram the printed 
copies, Sf^v thQ&e i:ea&ons« Hithertjo the fid a^^ ha^ 
been .of thQ extent of ^seven pages j the 3d of but 
fi^vei a«d the ^^th of no less than twenty-nine. And 
tjus di^prppi^tipfi ^^f length ha^ crowded too m^ny in. 
cidcn|s Into some a6ls, and left tl>e others q.uit< 
bi^ren. I haiVe now reduced th^m into a much 
bett)&r eqif^ity { asx^ 4lstribute<l the liusiness like* 
w.ise (siy:h as it ia^^ into a more unlfoim cast^ 
, ,. Theobalu; 

. ,Mr^ Tl>eobaiM lias ^reason enough to propose this 
alteration, but he should not ha?>e made it in hia 
book withovit better authority or more need. J l>avc 
dierefope preserved his observation, butcontimied thft 
fyrnier divuion. JoHNbONj^ 
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ACT III. 



4shiit u Enter Amado atidM^.} In the.folioft 
theLiiredioaUy EtUer Braggart aiid MM^taidattbche* 
ginning of every speech of Armado stands Brag, both 
in this and the foregoing scene between hun and his 
boy.* The other personages of this play aire likewise 
noted by their charadlers as often as by their names. 
All this confiiston has been well regulated by the later 
editors. Johnson. 

. ft. CmKoi M 3 Here is apparenHy a song 

last. Johnson. 

I have dbsenred in the old comedlesi that the songs 
tfe frequently omitted. On this occasion the stage 
4iie6tion is generally— ^«rr Mcy dng^-<it Cantmu. 
Probity the performer was left to choose hi^ own 
ditty, and therefore it could not with propriety be ex* 
hibited as pait of a new performance. Sometimes yet 
more was left to the discretion of the ancient come- 
dians, as I learn from the following circumstance in 
K. Edward IV. Part II. 1619 :—" Jockey is led 
whipping over the stage, speaking some words, but 
of no importance." 

Again, in Greene's Tu Qjnoqutt 1599 : 
«< Here they two ulk and rail w^ tkiy iut.*^ 
Again, in Decker*s Hcoisi Wkorty ^^^» 

« He places all things in order, singing with the 
ends o( old ballads as he does it/* 

Again, 



Agaiiii in Marston*8 Dutch Comrttson^ t6o4 * 
*^ Cantai Gailta.** , But no song h set doMH* 
Again, Jn the 5th afb: 

<< Ckff/iif saltatquecum Gikdra.^* 
Not one out of the many songs supposed to be stfn^ 
in Marston's Anienio*s Revnige, i6o«, are inserted ; 
but instead of them, eanUmt. STBEVBHa* 

- 5. festinately kitk& ;} u e. hastily. Shafc. 

i^ere uses the adje£Uve fistMU^ in another of his 
l^ys. Sts«vbn9* 

7. —a Frtnck hami f} A hmmi is a kind of dance. 
' In the MaUontent of Marston, I meet with the fol* 
lowing account of it. ** The hrawlf why 'ds but two 
singles to the left| two on the righty three douUea 
forwards, a traverse of six rounds: do this twke, 
three singles side galliard tridc of twenty conmlo 
pace ; a figure of eight, three singles broken down, 
•come up, meet two doubles, fall back, and then 
honour.** 
Again, in B. Jonson*s masque of Time Vindicis^: 
> -<< The Graces did them footing teach \ 
*' And, at the old Idalian irawis, 
*• They dancM your mother down.** 

STBsrjilft* 
So, in Massinger's Figure, a£l ii. so. a. 
*< 'Tis a French hawly an apish imitation 
<« Of what youreally perform in battle/* 

TOLIrin 

•n, * canary to it wttk y<mr Jiei,^^^ Canary 

Was the name of a spritely nimble dance. Thisobald. 

C 19. 
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tp. "^iki (i man after the dd painting i-^r^^] • It 
v;r% {I cammon trick aniong some of the most indolent 
of the ancient masters, to pl<tce the handia in th^ • 
' bosom or the poclbets, or conceal them in some ot!icr 
part of' the drapery, to avoid x\yt labour o€ repre- 
sentii^ them« or to disguise their own want of >kiU 
to eii\pioy tliem with grace and propriety. 

STfiSVEJ«S« 

21, fkese a^e complements,—-—] Dr. War- 
burton h99 here changed compidnents to ^complisfivfniu^ 
fyfT accomplishmaUSf but-unAecessarily. Johkson* 

22. ^-^^^hese betray f &c.] The former editors: 
r'v-f^kese betray nice weiKhes, tkat would be betra^^d 
without thestf and make them men of noU, But wha. 
Vt'iU ever believe, that the odd attitudes and aifedas*; 

' tions of loversf by which they betray young zuencbes^. 
9}ioiild hav<e power to make these young wenches, mem 
^nale? Hi^meaningis^ that they not only inveigle the 
young girls f but make the men taken notice of too^ 
wtit) ft(lei£l thfem* Theobaldc 

30. — w^K/ aeolt,— — '] Colt is a hot, mad-brained^ 
unbroken young fellow ; jor sometimes an old fellow 
with youthful desires* Job n sow. 

^-Giw . Tou are tooszaifi, sir, to say so-"] The meaning, 
I believe, is, T(m d0 not give yourself -time to tkinkyif 
you say sot -. 

Swift J* hcfweyer^ .means .ready at replies. So, in 
]^4ttrston*^ Malcontent^ 1604 : 

. 'M have eatc<i«but two spoonfuls, and methinks I 
<;oul4 discourse iK^th swiftly and wittily already. . . . . 

Stkbvens. 
^mfl 
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' ^ivifi i« here uted,- as in othci' places, sjmonymbifsly 

with tuittyi I 8up)>ase the m^ai^itig* of AtaUtnta's heHer 

forty in As You L^c //, is her a;j<— ^he Mf^ess of he# 

»in<i. ^ FAkMER# 

So^ in the prologue to Fletcher's Custom ^ iJk 

Covntfy / ■ ■ ' ' 

<< iT hieplay 

** Isqtdck and witty 5 so the poets say." 

MAL&i^r* 

6fr* By tfyfavmsty szifea welkm , ■ ■ ■ " ] Welkin 

is the sky^ to which Armsido, with the- false digmty 

of a Spaniard, makes an apology for sighing in its 

7 iv ■ " \k ere*$ a Costard brhken^ i\ e, a liead; 

$«>y in Hyfike Scorner : . - ;. '- 

*< I W)'U rappe you on the costard WT*h thy hoi*ne-. '** 

^■.•..- . ' 'V .- '.. -, .••StbeYbws. 

7g, -^»o I'envoy J— — -] The /'rw^cy is d term bdi*'* 
roWed-^rom «th€ did French poetry^ Itappeafed aiwty^ 
it the head .d6 a f<<w<*dnjdading verses te? -each pieee^ 
wfii^h either served to convey theitioral, or t<> addrcst 
fti« poem -t^V sonic particular |)ci'son. ft was fre- 
quently adopted by th^ ancient Enfglisil Wrifefs. •' • 

So, in Monsieur D^Qiiiitf 1666 : . . ': 

** Weil^Said: now to ihe l^Ewcy.r^AW tlie'Tra- 
gtdks of John BocAas, translated by Lidgate, are fol- 
Jbawed by a £'£itt;&y. 

-— ^«o saive in the mde^ 5tV;— ^-i] T^e- old fokd 
t^dkd&yii^ sahe in thee mtde^ ^- wl^i^hy -in anbthei^ 
#4i9r AS) n9 ^vt, in the male, sir. What it can mean 

Q i j is 
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IS not easily <]isco\^red : if mail for a ^iet or Ug 
was a word then in U8e» np salve in the vml may mean» 
no salve in the mountebank's budget. Or shall we 
ready notnigmOf m riddle, no V envoy — in tkevsSt, jti^* 
Q^ sir^ pUmkun*^ The matter is not great , but one 
would wish for some meaning or other. Johnson, 
Male or mail was a word then in use. Reynard the 
fox sent Kayward's head ^n a male^ And so, in 
TiimMtrlatie, or the Scythian Shepherd^ X590 t 

** Open the males^ yet guard the treasure, sure.'* 
I b^eve Dr. Johnson^s first explanation to be right. 

ST£.EVBNS« 

The word is also found in Taylor the Water Poet'a 
Works (ChamStr tfa BaufdJ, 1630:— << the cloathe- 
bag of tlie counsel, cap -case, fardk, pack, male^tf 
friendly toleration." Malone^ 

I can scarcely think that Shakspere had so far forgotten 
his little sdiool learning, as to suppose that the Latin 
verb salve, and the English substantive, salve, had the 
same pronunciation ; and yet without this, the quibble 
cannot be preserved. Fakmsr. 

The same quibble occurs in Aristippiu, or thtt 
Jwial PhiUsppher, 16^ : . 

'< Salve, Master Simplicius. 

** Salve me ; *u$ but a Sur^^etuCscompliwiauy 

Stseven*. 
No salve m the maU, sir, may mean, ** I will havQ 
none of all Che salves ydu hiive in the male :*' treat- 
ing tlitm as f iiiountf bunk* MUSCAAVB* 

F^rltapt 
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Perhaps ivc should read— ftt^'Wrrr in them all, sir* 

Tyrwhitt. 

i6. / toitl example it ;] These words, and somtf 
ethers, are neither in the first folio, nor in* the 4to. 
1631, bitt in that of 1598* I still believe the whole 
passage to want some regulation, though it has not 
sufficient merit to encourage tlie editor who^ should 
attempt it. Steevens. 

114. And he ended tie' market,'] Alluding to the 
proverb—— 7%r^f tuomeu and a goose make a markei, 
Tre donne et un occafan vn tnercato* Ital. Ray's Pro- 
verbs, Steevens* 

115. 1 ^.. hoio to as there a Costai*d Broken in d shin f] 
Costard is the name of a species of apple. Johnson. 

It has been already observed that the headwvLS an« 

ciently called the costard. So, in King Richard III* 

•* Take him over* the costard witli the hilt of thy 

sword." A c(>i/ar^ likewise signified a cra3-jfici. So, 

in the Loyal Subjed of Beaumont and Fletcher : 

•♦ I hope they'll crown his service—' 

** \I\x\i 2i costard.** Steevens, 

' tjd. Like the sequel, /,— -] Sequele, in French, sig- 

difies a great man's trajn. The JQke is, that a singfe 

page was all his train. ' TifEOBXLDt 

I believe this jokt exists only -In the apprehension 
fif the commentator. SequeUe, by the French, is never 
Iftnployed but in a derogatory sense. They use it to 
^iq^ress the gang of a highwayman, but not thte train 
pf ai lord; the followers of d t^dl^ Stid not the at-* 
f^MfolKts W 51 general. Thus Holinshcd, p. 639.— 

• ' ' CiU *n9 
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** to tht intent that by tbeextin6Hon of him and his 
ttqueaU^ all civil warre and inward division might 
Cfiase/* &c. Moth uses stqud only in the literary ac* 
captation. Steevens, 

138. wi y t«c<m7 Jew I] Inccny or ^^wj* in 

the north signifies, fine, delicate— 4S a kony things a 
fuie thing. It is plain therefore, we should read< 

By inany jewel. Warburtox^, 

I know not whether it be riglit, however specious 
to change Jew to Jewel. Jew, in our author's tim^ 
was, for whatever reason# apparently a word of en- 
dearment. So, in the Midsummer NighVs Dream: 
*• Most britky Juvetiiie^ and eke wmt dooely Jew ." 

JPHNSOIV. 

The word is used again In the 4th act of this play s 

<c , most incony vulgdr mi*** 
In the old comedy called ^/tir/ Masier Coi^talUf 1601, 
I meet with it again. A maid is speaking to her 
mistress about a gown : 

u ,ii makes ym have a most inoonie hoiy^ 

Cony and incotty have the same meaning. 

STSXVSVt. 

There Is no such expression in the North as either 
kony or (nftnty* The word canny ^ which the people 
there use, and from which Dr. Warburton*s mistake 
may have arisen, bears a variety of signification^ 
none of which is fine^ delicate^ or applicable to a 
tiling of value. Dr. Johnson*s quotation by no means 
(fQvcs Jew tQ have be^n a word of endearment. 

RSHAEKS. 

»7^ 
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. 175, -^---ui ^riitf .---^] t* r. exa£Uy» widi the UN 
ipost nicety. It has been proposed to me to read iVi 
foiiUf but I think, without necessity, the former 
expression being still in use. 
Sp» in Biwrt Master OnutaUe: 
*< Nextj your ruff must stand inpriM*** 

Steivcns. 

184. TZtf wimpled, m j ' ■] The wus^/f was a 
hood or veil which fell over the face. Had Shakspere 
been acquainted with ihefiammnm of the Romans, or 
the gem which represents the marriage of Cupid j^id 
Psyche, his choice of the epithet would have beea. 
much applauded by all the advocates in favour of his 
learning* In Isaiah, ch. liit v. S2. we find :-^" the 
mantles, and the wiwipUsi and ^e crispin|[-pins ;*< 
and, in The DtviVs Charier ^ 1607, to mmpU is used as 
a verb; 

" Here, I perceive a little rivalling 
. ** Above my forehead, but I wimpU it, 
*< Either with jewels, or a lock of hair.*' 

Stsivens* 
. J^i- <y /rfl/Ziw^ paritors, ■■ ■ ^ hti apparitor^ 
or paritoTt is an officer of the bislwp's court, wh« 
carries out citations i as citations are most frequently 
i^ued for fornication, the parUor is put under Cu« 
pid*s government. Johnson. 

198. Jnd iui,iea €€f parol of his fie{4, > 

And wear his colours lihe a tumhier^s hoop I] 

Tlie conceit seems to be very forced and remote, 

liowever it be ui^rstood. The notion is not thal^ 

■ ^ th^ 



t)>e Aoop' weirs cofours, but! that the tolours are worn 
a$ a tuMbiet carries tns koop^ hanging oA one shottidei^ 
dnd falting under the opposite arm. Johnson* 

It was once a mark of gallantry to wear a ladfi 
colours* So, in Cyntln(^s Revels^ by Befl Ji^nsonr 
** — dispatches his lacquey to the chamber early to 
Know what her colours are for the day, with purpose 
to apply his wear that day accordingly,'* &c. I am 
informed by a lady who remembei-s morris-dancing, 
Chat the chara6ier who tumbled, always carried hi; 
hoop dressed out with ribbands, and in the position 
described by Dr. Johnson. Stecyens. 

Corporals ofiheJUtd are mentioned in Carcw's Sttr* 
tfty of Cornwall \ and Raleigh speaks of them' twice. 
Vol. I. p. K)3. Vol. II. p. 367. edit. 1571. 

TotLET.- 

This ofRcer is likewise mentioned in Ben Jonson> 
AVa/ Inn : 

<* A$ corpordt tf the Jidd^ maestro del campo.'* 

Giles Clayton, in his Martial DiscipHne, 1591^ has 
3 Chapter on the office and duty of a corporal of the 
field' In one of Draitre's Voyages^ it appears that the 
fcaptains- Morgan and Sampson by this name, ** had^ 
comtnandement over the rest of the land-captairies.**^ 
Brookesby tells us, that *« Mr. Dodwull's father was 
in an office, then known by the name of corporal of the* 
field f w"hich he said was equal' to' that of a caprain of 
Jwrstew" Farmer, 

It appears from Lord Straffbrd's Letters^ Vol. II, 
J>« iPdp that a corporal of thfftldv9z& employed as aiv 

aid* 
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aid-de-camp is now, ** in taking and carrying to and 
.fro the dire^ions of the general, or other the higher 
officers of the field/' Tvrwhitt, 

194. H^Aatf fokstf //<we/^— -] The second wAai 
jias been supplied by the editors. I should like better 
to rcad-^What ? // I love I Tyrwhitt. 

tgy I ■ ■ ■ l ike a German clocks 

StiU a repairing \ — ] The same allusion occurs 
in Westward'Hcct by Decker and Webster, 1607 :-« 
^< no Germatuiock, no mathematical engine whatsoever^ 
requires so much reparation,'* &c. 

Again, in A mad IVorld v^ MasterSf t6o8: 
<< ._«ghe consists of a hundred pieces, ' 
^ Much like your German clocks and near allied : 
<< Both are so nice they cannot go for pride. 
** Besides a greater fault, but too well known, 
** They'll strike to ten when they should stop at 



one," 



Ben Jonsun has the same thought in his Silent 
Wioman \ and Beaunxmt and Fletcher in Wit tvitAout 
Money. 

Again, in Decker's Newes frmn HeUf &c* 160S :— ^ 
** their wits (like wheels of Brunswick cUcks) being idl 
wound up so far as they could stretch, were all going, 
4>ut not one going truly." 

The following extra6l is taken from a book called 
Tie Artificial dock-Maker^ gd. odit. 1714 :— <« Ckick- 
n&aking was supposed to have had its beginning in 
Germany within less than these two hundred years* 
|t|s very probable that our balance-clocks or w^itches, 

and 



and some otk«r automa^a^ might have had tlieir be* 
g'tfining dicre j" &c. Again^ p. 91.-^— -** Lirrle 
worth remark is tjO be found till towards the iGthcen^ 
tury; and then clock-work was revived or wholly 
invented anew in Germany^ as is genisraliy thought^ 
isecause the ancient pieces are of Gerniaii work.*' 

A skilful watch-maker informs me^ that clocks ' 
have aot bec^ commonly made in England mach more 
l^an one hundred years backward. 
^ To th« inartificial construdlion of tlKse first pieces 
of mechanism executed in Germany, we may suppose 
Shakspere alludes. The clock at Hampton-Court, 
ivhich was eet up in 1540 (as appears h m the in- 
scription affixed to it), is said to bue the first ever 
fabricated in England. Steeyens* 

I have heard a French proverb that compares any 
(thing that is intricate and out of order to the ct>q de 
Strasburg, that belongs to the machinery of the town- 
riock. . S. W. 

209. ■* n tf tknA groan \] i<»rf, which is" not 

in either of the authentick copies of this play, the 
quarto 1598, or the folio, tS%^f was added, tO' supply 
Iiie:inetre9 by the editor of the second folio. 

, . • Malow*; 

210. Some men must love my lady^ and some Joan,] T« 
this line Mr« Theobald extends his second a^, not 
injudiciously^ but, a$ was before observed^- without 
Mtfficienlautlioriry* Johnsokt^ 

■I • ■ 

^ ' ' ... ■ ■ . , ■ , . i,; .. T I -. ■ ' '^ 
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liite 4^» Jj2,E R£f good nty glass, n u ■ ] To un- 
derstand how the princess has her glass so ready a|t 
luind in 'a casual conversation/ it must be remem" 
bered that in those days it was the fj^shion among the 
Ei'ench ladies to wear a lopking-gla^s, ^s Mr. Bayle 
coarsely represents it) on-tkeir bellifs \ that is^ to have 
a small mirroiu set in gold Hanging at their, girdte, by 
which they occasionally viewed their faces or adjusted 
their hair. Tohnson* 

Dr. Johnsottf perhaps, is mistaken. She had no 
occasion to have recourse to any other looking' glass 
than the Forester, whom she rewards for having 
shewn her to herself a3 in a mirror. STBBYBNSd 

33. When^ forJamU sake, for fraistp an outward 

party 

JVe Said to that the working of ike heart ;] TIiC 
harmony of the measure, Ihe easiness of the expression, 
afid tlie good sense in the thought, all concur to re«. 
^mmend these two lines to the reader's notice. 

Warburton. 
• 36. « ■ < i » I t hat ntj^ heart mans no ill.'] HiaJt mj 
heart means no ill, is the same with to whom my heart 
means no ill : the commoif phrase suppresses the par« 
tide, as I mean him [not to him] no harm, Johnson. 
^7. <■■ III wt faat self sovereignty] Not a sovereignty 

. . oveti 
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ooeff but iny tlieniaelves* So, self-sMfRcitncy, self* 
consequence, &c« Ma lo k e . 

^8. u memUr oftht eammon-weaitA.'] Here, I 

believe, is a kind of jest intended : a member of the 
£0MBRMi- wealth i* put for one of thec^mm^Jlpeopley one 
of the meanest. Johnson. 

30« ^ >0tr iMu^ miartssy wtre as sknder as my 

One of tkne maids^ ginUa/oryoitf vtaist sfuddd 
kfJUJ] It is plain that the hidies' girdles 
would tiot fit the princess. For when she has referred 
ihe clown to the iAuJUst and tJU taUut^ he turns imme*- 
diately to tier with the blunt apology, truth is truth } 
and agun tells her, yim are the thickest here. Perhaps 
he mentions the sleftderoesa of hit own wit to excuse 
his bluotnes9« Johnson. 

^^. ■ ■ » ■ ■ J8i»yif ^ ytm tan carve $ 

Breakup this tapM.'} t. e, open this letter. 
Our poet uses this metaphor, as the French do 
tlieir pouiet ; which signifies both a ymmg fowl and a 
love-letter. Pmtiet amataria Uterm^ says Richeiet ; 
and quotes from Voiture, Repemdre au pins ohligeajit 
pouiet du wtondi ; to reply to the most obliging letter in 
the world. The Italians use the same manner of ex. 
prcssion, when they call a love^epistle^ wia polketta 
amoraa. I owed the hint of this equivoeal xi^e of th^ 
word to my Ingenious friend Mr. Bishop. 

Thkobald. 

Henry IV. consulting with SuUy abouthis marriage^ 

lays, 5* My niece of Guise would plrase me best, not- 

3 withstanding 



Withstanding the malkbus fepatts* that she Isves 
pmieU in paper, beUer than in a Jricasee.**-^A 
ines3age js<a31ed a^cMfigecm^ in the letter concern- 
Ju»gthe Mteruunments at RilHngworth*Castle« , 

Farm£R« 

One of Lord Chesterfield*^ LHttrs^ firo* Vol; U\. 

p. t i4y gives us the reason why pmdtt sncam aitatorza 

iitera. ToLtlT. 

To itmk up was a peculiar phrase in car? ibg. 

PBaCY. 

S0| in Weitt»Mrd*H09f by Decker and Webster, 

2607 : at ** the skirt of that tkett^ in black-work is 

wrought his name : htMk no$ up tht wUd-fwil till 

tfiiaa.** 

Again* in Ben Johnson^s Masque of Qipski Meki» 
mpTpkeud : 

«< A London cuckold hotiipomthe s^f,* 

<* And when the carwr up had iirakt km^* &c, 

SrtSVENS. 

62. Break the netk rftke awtfy-^*-^] Still alhsdmg to 
the capon* JoHKsoN. 

SOy in the True 7rttge4ie efMarits andSdUa, 1594 : 
** Le6torius read, and ireak ikut letters up.*'' 

STEfVENS. 

$5. Ahre Jairer thatifatr^ Aeautifui than heau" 

ieousf truer f die] I would rsad» Jmtet that fait ^ more 
beautiful^ &c. Tykwhxtt. 

^7, '^iUustrate*^'] Tot ittustrivus. It is often used 
by Chapman in hts fmnslatlon of Homer. Stbe yens* 

69. king Cophetua.'T'] The ballad of ^in^ Cophetua 
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and ike Beggar hkdd^ ipnay be seen in the Rdiques of 
Ancient Poetry^ Vol. I. The beggar's name was 
Penelophooy here corrupted • Percy. 

The poet alludes to this song in Romo and Julittf 
Henry IF. Part II. ztidi Richard II, Steevens. 

72. --^-r-saw, two^] The old copy read— j^^, 
Mr. Rowe cprrefted it. M a Lo N b » 

90. Thus dost thou hear^ &Ci] These six lines appear 
to be a quotation from some ridiculous poem of that 
time, * WAtiBURTON. 

59, j^-^i--^of }^ »V i'f«-^-] A pun ujK)n the word 

stile, ■ MUSGRAVEU 

■ ^lere wkiie,^ Just now ; a little while ago. 
So Raleigh : 

« Here lies, Hobbindt our shepherd while e'er." 

Johnson* 
101. A phanstami-T-*-''] On the books of the Sta- 
tioners<>Company» Febj. 6^ 16089 is entered, '< a 
book called Phantasniy the Italian Taylor and his Boy ; 
made by Mr. Armin, servant to his majesty.'? - It 
probably contains the history of Monarcho^ of whom 
Dr. Farmer speaks in the following note, to which I 
have* subjoined an additional instance. St e et ens* 
a Monarcho ; ] The allusion is 

to a fantastical character of the time. " Popular 

applause (says Meres) dooth nourish some, neither do 
they gape after any other thing, but vaine praise and 
glorie,— as in our age P^ter Shakerlye of Paulis, and 
fdofutrcho that lived about the court.'* p. 178. 

Farmir* 
In 
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In Nash's Haiot wUhymtdSaffron^Watdaiy tic, 1595V 
I meet with the same allusion ;i ■ « but now h^ 
was an insulting monarch above NLmarcko the Italian, 
that ware crownes in his shoes^ and quite renounce<) 
his natural English accents and giesturesy and wresteit 
himself whoUy to the It»liaq puntilios/' 4c« 

The following extra6l8 will afford some further in- 
formation concerning this fantastick being. *^ I could 
use an instaqi:e for this, which though it may seeme'of 
sinall weighty yet may i& have his misteric with his' 
a^ly who, being of base condition » placed himself 
(without any perturbation^ of minde) in the rcyali 
seat of Alexander, which the C^ldeans prognosticated 
to portend the deatli of Alexander. 

f^ The a^ors were, that ^ergamasco (for his 
phantastick homours) named Monarckoy and two of 
the Spanish embassadors retinue, who being about 
Joure and twentie yeares past, in Paules Church in Lonr« 
don, contended who was soveraigne of the work! : 
the Monarcho maintained himself to be he, and namedi 
their king to be but jiis viperoy for Spain ; the other 
two with great fury 4enying it. At which myself antf 
some of good account, now dead, wondred in re»pe6l 
pi tlie subjc6l they handled, and that want of judg.» 
ment we looked not for in the Spaniards. Yet this^ 
moreover, we noted, that notwithstanding the weight 
of their controversie they kept in their walke the 
Spanish turne, which is that which goeth at tlie* ri^l 
Jiaiid shall at every end of the walke turne in the 

P i j midst. 
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V I 

midst, the which place the McnarehomzM loth toyeald 
(but as they compelled him, though they gave him 
sometimes that romthe) in respe^ of his supposed 
majestic; but I would this were the worst of their 
oeremonies ; the same keeping some decorum con« 
ceming equaltie«** A hfitft Discourse of the Spamsk 
Stattf with a Dialogue annexed, intituled Philobasilis^ 
4to. 1590. p. 89. 

Mr. Reed adds one further notice : 

<< h eere comes a souldier, for my life it is cap- 

tatne Swag : 'tis even he indeede, I do knowe him by 
his plume and his scarflfe ; he looks like a AhnarcAo of 
a very cholericke complexion, and asleasty as a goose 
that hath young goslings,** &c« Richt^i Femlts and N^* 
thing But Faults, p. is. 

A local allusion employed by a poet like Shakspere, 
Ksembles the mortal steed that drew in the chariot 
of Achilles. But short services could be expe^ed 
from either. St b b v b ns • 

111. Come, lords, away.'} Perhaps the 

Princess said rather : 

Come, ladies, away. 
The rest of the scene deserves no care. Johnson. 

113. Wko is the shooter ?— »— ] It should be who is 
the smt9rf and this occasions the quibble. ** Finely put 
M,** Bee. seem only mai^inal observations* Faxmex. 

It appears that suitor was anciently pronounced 
shooter. So, in The Puritan Widow, 1605: the maid 
informs her mistress that some arelurs are come to 

wail 
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ivait otk her. She 9uf poses, them to heJUi^s^-^* 
jauTow-smiths. ^ > 

Enter «the mer$f &e# 
" Why do you not see thein before you I . are noi 
tliese 4irchers^ what do . yo^ call thfldii, sA^oiersJf 
BkooUrs and archers are all one^ I hope.*' 

^ Steeyews, 
So, in Eisaysan^Charadersqfa Prtfon and Prisoitersf* 
by G. M. 1618: •< The king's guard arc, counte(Jc 
the strongest arcAerf^ but here are better mi^n.** So, 
in Antony and Cieepfitra, we meet in the old cc^y^r 
(owing probably tp the tr^scribef's ear having d^r 
ceived him) , . 

*^ I \x A grief tkat svit^ j 

** My very heart at root.'' 
instead Qir^ — a ^rief th^t skoots. 

Again, in The Rape of Lucrece^ 1594> ^^ ^^ shpeiK 
iQSttad of suit: • 

<< End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended.*' 
Here clearly the author meant jfvtt. 

In Ireland, where tlicr^ is reasoa %) believe that; 
Tpudi of tlie pronunciation of qiieen flizabetirs time^ 
'1$ yet retained, the word suitor is al this day pro*.. 
Iiounced by the vulgar as if it were written shooter. 
The word in tiie text pught, ^I think, to be written 
s^iior^ as in the instance above quoted from Enayst 
4<c.-byG, M,, 

Tiie luistake arose from the sioularity of the souads | 
j^4 thU is pne of many prpofs^ that whcA these pl»ys 
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mmn transcribed for die pms, the copies were made 
out by the ear. Ma lo n b • 

131. '^^^^qittem Gmneve r ■ ■ ■ ] This was king^ 
Afthur*s queen, not over famous for fidelity to hej- 
husband. See the song of the Bey and tkt Mtmik in 
i>r. Peix;y*s Colleaion. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher*s ScdrnfiU Ltdy^ the 
elder l«oveless addresses AbigaU> the oid incontinent 
waiting-womaAf by this name. St b s v bn s. 

342. «— ^4^ dout.] The cAnd was the white 
mark at which archers took their aim* The pva wa^ 
the wooden nail that upheld it. Stebvek 9. 

147* ' Ifiortoo mM€k rubbing:] To ra^ is one of the 
terms of the bowling-green. Ma lon b. 

153. ^^---^ hear Amr fern !1 See a note on Romeo 
andjuii€tf zGl ii^ sc, 4, w)iere Nur^e asks Peter for 
herj^e. Stbbvens. 

See also the representations of them* * * *• 

158. EniiT'^Hoh/imeSf} There is very little per- 
sonal reflexion in Shakspere^; either the virtue of 
those thnes, or the candour of our author', has so 
cfiefled, that his satire is, Ibrthe niost part, general, 
and| as himself says: 

Jkis taxing iiAe a wUd-fdOH, Jfus^ 
Unclaimed of any maa^ ^K . 
The place before us seems to be an eTCf^ption• Foi 
by Holofernes is designed a particular chara£ier, a 
pedant and schooUmaster of our author^ time, one 
John Florio, % teacher of the Italian tongue in Lon* 
don, who has given us a small dictionary of that lan.-> 

. giiage 
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giiag€ under the title of A World of WdrdSf which, in 
his epistle dedicatory, he tells us, is of Utile less value 
than SupAeiu*s Tremwrt ^f the Greek Tongue^ the most 
complete work that was ever yet compiled of its kind. 
In his preface, he calls those who had criticised his 
works, sea^gs or land-criticks ; monsters ofmen, tfnot 
beasts ratker tAan men; whose teeth are camhalsj their 
toongs adders forhs^ their lips aspes poison, their eyes 
basUishes^ their breath the breath of a grave^ their words 
liheswordes'ofTurhSf that strive whifh shall dive deepest 
into u ChvistiaA lying bound before them. Well 
therefore might the mild Nathaniel desire Holofernes 
to abrogate seurrility. His profession too is the leason 
that Holofernes deals so much in Italian sentences. 
There is an edition of Love's Lakoar*s Lost, printed 
1598, and ■fi3»d to be presented before her highness this 
last Christmas, 1597. The next year, 1598, comes 
out our John Florio, with hia World of W<ords, recen- 
tibusodiis; and in the preface, quoted above> falls 
upon the comic poet for bringing him on the stage. 
^ert is another sort of Peering curs, that rather snarle 
than bite, whertif I eonld instance in one, who lighting on 
a good sonnet of a gentleman* s, a friend of mine, that 
loved better to bo a poet thati to bo counted so, caUed the 
amihor a rymer^^Let Artstophants and his comedians make 
plates, and seowrt their mouths on Socrates i those very 
mouths they make to vilijie, shall be the means to amplifie 
his virtuoi &c. Here Shakspere is so plainly marked 
out, asnolta be mistaken. A& 10 the sonnet of the 
fcntleman his friend, we may be assured k was na 

Qthcf 
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Other than }iis own \ and without doubt, was parodied 
iu the very sonnet beginning with Hi priUHfid prin^ 
ctsSf &c. in whi^h our author makes Holofernes say^^ 
H4 will soTTifiihing,^ f^ffi^ ^^^ IttUt^ for it argwts facility ^ 
And how much John Florio thought this offtQeUion 
0rgued facility i or quickness pf wit| we see in this 
preface, where he falls upon his enenfty» H« S* Hi* 
name is H% S4 Dp not t^ke it for the Moman H» S- ttft« 
less it 6e as H. S» is tzuice as much and an half as half 
an A S, With a grcjat deal more to the same purpose ; 
concluding his {ireface in these wordsy %k€ resoktU 
Joht^ Florip* From the ferocity of tlHS man*s temper 
}i wasy that Sliakspej^ chose for him the name whiclv 
Rabelais, gives to his pedant. pf Thubal Holoferne. 

^- . Warburton* 

Dr. \Va]rbui;tQfl is certainl](i;ight in his supposition 
that //0/2f)>is meant by- tliei (^harader oi Holtf ernes m 
fcoriohdii^ g^W^ the first affront. '' The plaies, say« 
he^ that they pl^ie in EujSUnd, T%re neithef right cvmtt 
i/iei, nor ^rigjkt tragedi^ i but representation;! of Aisto^ 
ries without- any d^coru/n«*'-^The scraps of Latin and 
Italiai} are transcribed from his works, particularly 
the proverb about -/^^n/c^y which has been corrupted. 
so much. The^ offeQation of the Utter ^ which argues 
facilities is like>wis^ a copy of his manner. We meet 
>vith much of if in the sonnets to liis patrons. , 
*< In Italie your lordship well hath scene 
/' Tlieir manners^ monuments, magnificence^. 
^< Their language Icarnti in &oimd> in style, ij> 
«ettse^ • •• . . 

♦* Pr6oving 
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** Prooving by profiting, where you liavc htntt* 
— ** To adde to fore-learn'd fiicuUic, yfla//V«/' 

Mr. Walton informs us in his Life of Sir 7%^. 
Pope^ that there was an old play of Holophemet a6led 
belbre the princess £4izabeth in the ^ar 1556. 

Farmer. 

Plorio pointed his rfdicHie not only at dramatick. 

performances^ but even at performers. Thus, in his 

preface to this work, •* —as if an owle should repre. 

sent an ^agle, or some tara-rag player should a6l the 

princely Tekphus with avoyce as rag*das hisclothes, 

a grace as bad as his Toyce/* STEEvstrs. 

161. ripe at a pomewatcr,— ^] A species of 

apple formerly much «steeRied. Mains QtrSomirid. 

See Gyerard*« Herhaif edit. \S77* p* 1*73* 

Ag«)in, in the <old baUad of BUt»t Cap fir Mm : 

^ Whose cheeks did resemble two resting pornt^ 

waters.** Stbsvrn^ 

i68* inike ear^ of Cttlop'-''^'} In Florio*s di^i* 

onary, 15959 Cielo is defined ** heaven^ the skie^ (h-* 

jnament, or jmMzib;" and Urra is explained thus: 

** The element called tmrtk ; warns gtt)tHid, earth, 

coutttrie, Umdy soile,** Sec. Ma lone. 

tyy. *tttia$ a pricket, 1 In a play called Tki 

Return fr<m PamassUff i6o6, I find the following ac* 
count of the diiferent appellations of deer^ at their 
different ages : 

** Amotetto. I caused the keeper to sever the rascal 
deer from the bucks oftkefir^t kead. Now, sir, a inck 
v^ the first year, a /awn ; the second year, a pricket i 

the 
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the MjV year, SLsorreli; the fourtA yesaCf ?^4oare\ the 
fftky a buck of the first Juad-y the dxtk year, a compleai^ 
buck. Likewise your hart is the^rj/ year, a co^/^j the 
jecofl^ year, a brocket j the MzW year, a spadt ; the 
fourth year, a ifa^ j the sixth year, a ^«rf . A rot-^ 
buck is the first year, ai/flf; the i<fco«^ year, digirl; 
the M/r^ year, a hemuse ) and these are your special 
beasts for chase." 

Again, in A Christian turned Turk^ i6l8 : — << I am 

but a pricket, a mere sorell j my head*s not hardened 

yet." Ste'bvens* 

386. And such barren plants are set b^ort us, that t(f^. 

thankful shcfuld be 

(Wf^ich ttfe of taste and feeling are) for th/ne 

parts that do f rubify in us more than he,"]. 

This stubborn^ piece of nonsense, as somebody Has 

called it, wa«^ts only a particle, I think, to make it 

sense. I would read, 

(Which we ^ taste and feeling are), &c. 
Which f in this passage, has the force of aj, accord** 
ing to an idiom of our language, not uncommon^ 
though not serially .grammatical. What follows i& 
still more irregular; for 1 am afraid our poet, for, 
the sake of his rhime, has put he for him, or rather 
in him. If. he jiad been writing prose, he would 
have e^^pressed hi& meaning, I believe» more clearly^ 
thus ; — that dofruQify in us more than in him, 

Tyrwhitt. 
I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt's reading. 

Stesvens* 
188. 
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l88. Far as it would ill become me to be vatriy indis'm 
creetf or ajbol. 
So were there a patch set on learnings to see Aim 
in a scbool:] The meaning is, to be in a 
school would as ill become dipatcA, or low fellow, as 
folly would become me. Johnson. 

PatcA here seems to signify a mark of disgrace, simi- 
lar to the badge, which, in many places," the poor are 
obliged to wear, as a stigma to deter others from im- 
ploring parochial relief. Henley. 
«oo. The allusion holds in the exchange,"] i, e, th€ 
riddle is as good when I use the name of Adam, as 
when you use the name of Cain. Warburton. 
217. The praiseful princess^ &c.] The ridicule 
designed in this passage may not be unhappily illus- 
trated by the alliteration in the following lines of 
Ulpian Fullwfllf in his Commemoration of Queen 
Anne Bullayne, which makes part of a coUedlion 
called The Flower o/Fame, printed 1575 : 

** Whose princely praise hath pearst the pricke, 
" And price of endless fame," &c. Steevens. 

*39» ' ly their daughters be capable, &c.] Of 

this double entendre, despicable as it is, Mr. Pope and 
his coadjutors availed themselves, in their unsuccess- 
ful comedy called Three Hours after Marriage. 

Steevens. 
*43« ^—^qttasi person.^—] So, in Holinshed, 

P* 953 s 

*' Jerom was vicar of Stepnie, and Garard was 

4 person 
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fterson of Honie-Lane.'* I believe, however, we 
should write the word— pcrsone. The same play on 
the word puree i9 put into the mouth of Fakuff^ 

Steevbns* 

Ptfsmifi Sk WilUajn Blackstone observer hi hU 
Commentaries^ is the original and psopev term ; P«r- 
fMtf ecclesis« ^ Malomc* 

•SS* Faustef precer geiid i ■ ] Uolofemes, the 
Curate 9 is employed in reading, the letter to himself^ 
aad while he . is doing so^ that the stage may nol 
stand still, he dther puUs out a book, or» repeat- 
ing some verses by heart from Mantuanus» comments 
upon the character of that poet* Baptista Spagnolus 
(sirnamed Mantuanus, from the place of his birth*) was 
a writer of poems, who Sourished towards the latter* 
end of the 15th century* THBOBikLD* 

FautUf precor geluldf &c.] A note of La Monnoye's 
on these very words in Les Conies des BerierSf No9. 49. 
will explain the humour of the quotation^ and shew 
how well Shakspere has sustained the chamber of his 

pedant. // designe U C^rm/e Baptisie Mantuan^ dont 

tfii commincement du tS siecie o» lisoit pubUquement a 
Paris ie Poesies \ si celebres edcrs^ fue^ comme dit plai* 
samment Famabe dans sa pre/aa sw Martial^ Us Pedan$ 
nefaisoient nuUe difficulte de preferer h te Arma vtrum* 
q.ue cano te Pauste precor gelida, c" est^a-eUrCf d 
/* Eneide de Virgil Us Eclogues de Mantnanp Ul premiere 
dtsqucIUs commente par Fauste precor geiiJd, 

Warbubton. 
The 
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The Eclogues of Mantuanus the Carmelite were 
translated before the time of Shakspere^ and the 
Latin printed on tlie opposite side of the page for thei 
use of schools. Steevens. 

From a passage in Nashe's Apologie of Pierce Penni" 
lesstf 15939 the Eclogttes of Mantiianus appear to have 
been a school-book in our author's time : 

*' With the first and second leafe he plais very 
prettilie, and in ordinarie terms of extenuating, ver- 
dits Pierce Pennilesse for a fframmar'Schoel jvit ; saies, 
his margine is as deeplie learned as Fauste precor 
gelidd.^* Ma LONE. 

256, Finegta, Vznegia, 

Chi non ti vidiy ei non te pregtaJ] In old edi- 
tions : Veneckiy venache a^ qui nem tCvidty i non te piacchm 
And thus Mr. Rowe and Mr. Pope. But that poetff, 
scholars, and linguists, could not restore this little 
scrap of the true Italian, is to me unaccountable. 
Our author is applying the pfaises of Mantuanus to 
a common proverbial sentence^ said of Venice, Vtne^ 
giOf Vinegia ! qui non te tfidi, ei non te pregia* O 
Venice, Venice, he who has never seen thee, has thee 
not in esteem. Theobald. 

The proverb, as T am Informed, is this; Me that 
sees Venice littlcy values it much ; he that sees it much, 
values it little. But I suppose Mr. Theobald is right, 
for the true proverb would not serve the speaker's 
purpose. Johnson. 

7'he proverb stands thus in Howell* s Letters, Book I. 
«e6l. 1. 1. 36. 

E «< Fenetia, 
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'' VetuUa^ Vautiaf chi non ie vede^ non te pregia^ 
<< Ma. ihi t' ha troppo veduto te dispregiaJ*^ 

" Venice, Venice, none thee unseen can prize ; 
«* Who thee hath seen too much, will thee de- 
spise.'* 

The players, in their edition, have thus printed the 
first line: Venichie^ vencka^ que non te unde, quenon te 
perreche, St E evens. 

Our author, without doubt, found this Italian pro- 
verb in Florio*s Second Frutes^ 4to. 159 1> where it 
stands thus : 

** Venetian chi non ti vede, non ti pretta ; 

*^ Ma chi ti vedey bengli costa/'' Ma LONE. 

282. ^——Ovidius Naso was the man ] Our 

author makes his pedant aft*e<5^ the being conversant 
with the best authors : contrary to the practice of 
modern wits, who represent them as despisers of all 
such. But those who know the world, know the 
pedant to be the greatest affeder of politeness. 

Warburton. 
285, — — JO doth the hound his master ^ the ape his 
heepery the tired horse his rider,] The tired horse was 
the horse adorned with ribbands — tlie famous Banhs*s 
horse so often alluded to. Lilly, inifis Mother Bombie, 
brings in a Hachneyman and Mr. Halfpenny at cross* 
purposes with this word: "Why didst thou boare 
the horse through the eares ?" " — It was for tiring/* 
" He would nev^r tire,'' replies the other. 

Farmer^ 
300. 
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300. —Trip and go, my sweet 5—^] So, ia 
Summer's Last Will and Testament^ by Nashe, 1600 : 
*^ Trip and go^ heave and hoe, 
** Up and down, to and fro," — 
Perhaps originally the burthen of a song. Ma l o n s . 

The^e ivords are certainly part of an old popular 
song. There is an ancient musical medley, begin- 
ning. Trip and go hey ! Remarks. 

309. ^—^oslour able colour s.''^^'\ Tliat is, specious, 
or fair seeming appearances. Johnson. 

314. (being repast) ] Before repast, is the 

reading of the first quarto, J 598. Being repast, that 
of the folio, 1623.. Malone. 

329. —^-'I am toiling in a pitch \ ] Alluding 

to lady Rosaline's complexion, who is through the 
whole play represented as a black beauty. 

. Johnson. 

355 • The night of dew that on my cheeks downfiows ;] 
This phrase, however quaint, is the poet*s own. He 
means, the dew that nightly flows down his cheeks, 
Shakspere, in one of his other plays, uses night <f 
dew for dezoy night \ but I cannot at present recollect, 
in whi^ch. Stbevens. 

Why not dew of night 9 Musgrave. 

373. I . he comes in like a p^jure, 1 ] 

The punishment of perjury is to wear on the breast a 
paper expressing the crime. J oh n son. 

Thus Holinshedf p. 838, speaking of Cardinal WoU 
«ey, ".-<-he so punished perjurie with open punish- 

E i j ment. 
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menty and optn papers zwaring, that in his time it was 
less used." 

Again, in Leicester's Ommon^xaealtk^ ** —-the^ gen- 
tlemen were all taken and cast into prison, and after- 
wards were sent down to Ludlow, there to ctMsar papers 
of perjury J** Steevens. 

378. Tkou mak*st the triumviry,— ] The quarto^ 
1^^'^^ \aB& triumpkerie. Ma lone. 

399. To lose an oath to win a paradise?] The 
Passionate Pilgrim, 1598, in which this sonnet is also 
found, reads^-^to Break an oath^r—But the opposition 
between lose and zuin is much in our author's manner. 

Malone. 
400. tie liver vetriy r] The liver was an- 
ciently supposed to be the seat of love. Johnson. 

404. AU hid, all hid, ] The children's cry at 

hide and seek. Mu so R A v e . 

413, -^amher coted.] To coU is to outstrip, to 
overpass. So, in Hamlet : 

<« certain players 

** We coted on the way." 
Again, in Chapman's Homer : 

*< Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 

** Had more ground been allow'd the race, and 

coud far his steeds." - Steevens. 

Quoted (for so I would read) here, I think, signi- 

fit% marked, turitten down. So, in All's Well that End* 

mil: 

" He's quoted for a most perfidious knave.'* 
The word in the old copy i^^coted j but that (as Dr. 

Johnson 
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Johnson has observed in the last scene of this play) is 
only the old spelling of quoted^ owing to the tran* 
scriber's trusting to his ear, and following the pro- 
nunciation. To cote^ though elsewhere used by our 
author with the signification of overtake^ will, in my 
opinion, by no means suit here. Ma lone. 

^2^, b ut a fiver she 

Reigns in my bloody ] So, in Hamlet : 

<* For, like the hectic, in my blood he rages.*' 

Stbevens. 

439. Air J xootdd I might triumph so !"] Perhaps we 
may better read. 

Ah I would I might triumph so! Johnson. 

440. ■ my hand is sworn^'] A copy of tJiis son- 
net is printed in England's Helicon ^ 1614, and reads, 

** But, alas ! my hand hath swonu" 
It is likewise printed as Shakspere's, In Jaggard's 
ColleSiony 1599. Ste evens - 

446.' — — ^v en Jove would swear f"] The word «;tf« 
has been supplied ; and the two preceding lines are 
wanting in the copy published in England*s Helicon, 
1614. Stebvens. 

451, my true love* s fasting pain,"] Fasting is 

longing f hungry, wanting. Johnson, 

471. Her hairs were gold, crystal the ojher's eyes :} 
The first folio reads : On her hairs, &c. The con* 
text, I think, clearly shews that we ought to read. 

One, her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes. 
i. c, the hairs of one of the ladies were of the colour of 
^old^ and the eyes of the other as clear as crystals The 

E i i j kin^ 
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king is speaking of the panegyricks pronounced by 
the two lovers on their mistresses. 

One was formerly pronounced on. Hence the mis- 
take. See a note on The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

The same mistake has happened in 4U^s Welltkat 
Ends WeU {fitsl M\o) I 

" A traveller is a good thing after dinner — ^but on 
that lies two third«," &c. 

The two words are frequently confounded in our 
ancient dramas. 

Since I wrote the above, I have found my con- 
je6lure confirmed by the first quarto edition of t{iis 
play, 1598, which reads, *• One^ her hairs," &c. 

Malowe. 

477. H(m> loill he triumphy leap, and laugh at it?^ 
To leap is to exuUy to skip for joy. Johnson. 

484. Tout eyes do make no coaclies ; — »-] Alluding 
to a passage in the king's sonnet : 

** No drop but as a coackdoih carry thee." 

Steevens, 

495. To see a king transformed to a knot /] Knot has 
no sense that can suit this place. We may read sot. 
The rliimes in this play are such, as that sat and sot 
may be well enough admitted. Johnson. 

A knet is, I believe, a true lover^s kliot^ meaning 
that the king 

lay*d his wreathed arms atkwari 
His loving bosom so long, 
2, e. remained so long in the lover*s posture, that he 
seemed aftuaUy transformed into a knot^ The word 
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sat is in some counties pronounced soi^ This may 
account for the seeming want of exa^ rhime. In the 
old comedy of Albmmuurr the same thought ocairs ; 

<* Why should I twine my arms- to- cables f^* 
So, in The Tempest : x 

«( ■ ■ ■■ P s ittings 
** His arms in this sad Axot.*' 
Again, in Titus Androntcus : 

*^ Marcus, unknit that sorrow- wreatl^en Anoi * 
^ Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want 00^ 

hands, 
<< And cannot passionate owr ten-fold grief 
« With folded arms." 
AgAxn, in the Raging Turk^ 161 1 s 

« ■ .as he walk'd 

<• Folding his arms up in a pensive Anot.** ^ 

St SEVENS, 
A Anot is likewise a Lincolnshire bird of the snipe 
kind. It is foolish even to a proverb, and it is said to 
be easily ensnared. Ray, in his OrAitkotogy^ observes, 
that it took its name from Canute, who was patticu- 
larly fond of it. 

The Anot is enumerated among other delicacies- hf 
$ir Epicure Mammon, in Ben Jonson's Alchemist ; 
•• My foot-boy shall eat plieasants, &c. 
' <* Knotts, godwitS," &c. 
Again, in the a^th Song of Drayton's Pdyidhiony 
<* The knot that called was Canutus* bird of old, 
-<( Of that great king of Qanes. his name tliat stUl 
doth bold/ 

«• His 
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** His appetite to please that .far and near were 
sought." Collins* 

The old copy^ however, reads a gnat, and Mr. 
Toilet seems to think it contains an allusion to St. 
Matthew, ch. xxiii. v. 24. where the metaphorical 
term of a gnat means a thing of least importance, or 
what is proverbially tfmall. The smallness of a gnat 
is likewise mentioned in Cymbeline, St £ e v e n s • 

If instead of the king himseif, his arms only had been 
mentioned, knot (or, as it is pronounced in some parts 
of the kingdom, knat) might have been admitted ; 
or if the king had been destined to be served up at a 
/east, we might then read knot, ** Canutus' bird ;" 
but, as his majesty of Navarre, who had dovoted 
himself to a life of study, watching, and fasting, was 
also a martyr to love, the old reading may be pre- 
sumed to be the true one, and that he was become ^as 
slender as a gnat. Henley. 

499* --Krritick Ttmoj^-^'] Critick and critical are 
used by our author in the same sense as cynick and 
cynical, lago, speaking of the fair sex as harshly as 
is sometimes the practice of Dr. Warburton, declares 
he is nothing if not critical* Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens*s observation is supported by our 
author's 118th Sonnet: 

** my adder's sense 

M To cryticA and to flatterer .stopped are." 

Malone. 

310. With mtti'like men, i^ strange inconstancy.'} 

This 
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This is a strange senseless line, and should be read 
Ihus: 

fFith vane-/ti« woiy of strange inconstant^, 

' Warburton. 

This is- well imagined, but periiaps the poet may 

xneaO) with men like common jJrenr. JottKsoii^# 

'1 believe the emendation is proper. So^ in Mkck 

Ado about Nothing: 

*< If speaking, why a vanA blown/with all windi.** 

Stebitbns. 

The following passage in King Iknty IV. P. III. 

a^liii. sc. i. adds such support to Dr. Warburton 's 

emendation, that I should not scruple to give it a 

place in the text : 

<< Look, as I blow this feather from my £tce, 
** And as the air blows it to me again, 
<« Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
*' And yielding to another when it blows, 
'' Commanded always by the greater gust ; 
" Such is the lightness of your common men%^' 
Strange was first added in the second folio, and 
consequently any other word, as well as that, may 
have been the author's ; for all the additions in that 
copy appear manifestly to have been capncious find 
arbitrary, and are generally very injudicious. 

Malonb* 

Acute as Dr. Warburton' s coiyedlure is, the old 

reading should maintain its place. The king and his 

companions were to shew themselves superior to the 

rc$t of manlgnd by an inflegcible perseverance in the 

ei^ecutioA 
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execution of their project ; but, having violated their 
vows, Biron tells them Ae is betrayed^ by associating 
wuitA men whoy notwithstanding all their boasts of superior 
firmness^ are asjichle as the common herd ^mankind ; 
nay, whose inconstancy appears the more strange, as 
they had bound themselves by an oath. Henley. 
513. In pruning m^/' — ] A bird is said to prune 
himself, when he picks and sleeks his feathers. So^ 
m King Henry IF. Part L 

** Which makes him prune himself, and bristle up 
'* The crest of youth/' Steeyens. 

567. She^ an attending star, > ] Something 

like this is a stanza of Sir Heniy Wotton, of whicli/ 
the poetical reader will forgive the insertion : 
Ton meaner beauties of the nig&. 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light: 

You common people of the shies^ 
What are ye when the sun shall rise ? Johnson. 

^50. ■ Blach is the badge ofhell^ 

The hue of dungeons^ and the scowl of night (] 
In former editions, 

t he school of night. 
But I have preferred the conjefture of my friend Mr. 
Warburton, who reads, 

■ ' ■' the scowl of nighty 
as it comes nearer in pronunciation to the comipted 
reading, as well as agrees better with the other 
images. Theobald* 

692* 
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5^2. jind beautyU crest becomes the heavens welL"] 
Crest is here properly opposed to badge. Blacky say^ 
the king) is the badge of hell^ but that which graces 
the heaven is the crest of beauty. Black darkens hell^ 
and is therefore hateful: white adorns heaven, and Is 
therefore lovely. Johnson. 

And beauty's crest becomes the heavens well, 1. e, 
the very top^ the height of beauty, or the utmost 
degree of fairness, becomes the heavens. So th^ 
word crest is explained by the poet himself in King 
John : 

** this is the very top^ 

** The height^ the crest^ or crest up to the crest 

** Of murder's arms." 

* 

In heraldry, a crest is a device placed above a coat of 
arms. Shakspere therefore assumes the liberty to use 
it in a sense equivalent to top or utmost height^ as h? 
has used spire in Coriolanus : 

" — to the spire and top of praises vouch'd." 
So, <* the cap of all the fools alive" is the top of 
them all, because cap was the uppermost part of a 
man's dress." See All's Well that Ends Well, 

TOLLET. 

624, Some trichSf some quillets, how to cheat the deviLj 
Quillet is the peculiar word applied to law-chicane. 
I imagine the original to be this. In the French 
pleadings, every several allegation in the plaintiff's 
charge, and every distin6i plea in the defendant's an- 
swer, began with the words quUl est j — from whence 

3 was 
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v^s formed the word pallet, to signify a false charge 
or an evasive answer. Warbu-rton. 

^27. ' afftBlioiCs men, at arms .•] A man at 

arms is a soldier armed at all points, both offensively 
and defensively. It is no more than, Te soldiers of 
ttffeQion, Johnsok. 

643. The nmblt spirits in the arteries ;] In the old 
system of physick they gave the same office to the 
arteries as is now given to the nerves ; it appears from 
the name, which is derived from ai^ t^ouv^ 

Warburtont, 

650. Teaches such beauty as a nfoman^s eye ^] f . t. 
a lady's eye gives a fuller notion of beauty than any 
author. Johnson. 

656. we have forsworn, our books :"] i. e. our 

true 6oohsy from which we derive most information 
—the eyes of women. Ma lone. 

658. In leaden contemplation have found out 

Such fiery numbers, ] Numbers are, in this 

passage, nothing more than poetical measures. Could 
you, says Biron, by solitary contemplation, have attained 
such poetical fire, such sprightly numbers, as have been 
prompted by the eyes of beauty ? J OH nson. 

673. the auspicious head of theft is stopped .•] 

** The suspicious head of theft, is the head suspicious of 
theft." ** He watches like one that fears robbing," 
says Speed, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, This 
transposition of the adjedtive is sometimes met with, 
Grimuie tells us, in Damon and Pythias ■: 

4 ** A heavy 
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** A heavy pouch with goldt makes a light hart.'* 

Farmer. 

677. Fcr valour^ tf not Ume a HercuUs^ 

StiU climbing trees in the Hesperidesf] The * 
]X)et is here obserring how aH the senses are refined 
l>y love. But what has the poor sense of smelling 
done, not to keep its place among its brethren ? Tlien 
Hercules*s valour was not in climUng the trees^ but in 
attacking the dragon guardant. I rather think, that 
for valour we should read savour^ and the poet raeanf^ 
that Hercules was allured by the odour and fragrancy 
of the golden apples. Theobald. 

68o. As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair ;] 
This expression, like that other in The Two Gentlemen 
&f Verona^ o f 

** Orplieus* harp was stnmg with poets* sinews," 
is extremely beautiful, and highly figurative. Apollo^ 
as the sun, is represented with golden hair ; so that a 
lute strung with his hair, means no more than strung 
with gilded wire. Warburton. 

^ — as sweet and musical 

As bright ApoUo^s lute, strung with his hair.] Thfe 
author of Tke Reinsal supposes this expression to be 
allegorioal, p. 138. '^ Apollo's lute strung with 
sunbeams, which in poetry are called hair.'* But 
what idea is conveyed by Apollo*s lute strung with 
sunbeams^ Undoubtedly the words are to be taken in 
their literal sense : and, in the style of Italian imagery, 
the thought is highly elegant. The very same sort 

F of 
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of conception occurs in Lilly> Midas^ a play which 
most probably preceded Shakspere's. A6t iv. sc. i . 
Pan tells Apollo, ** Had thy lute been of lawrell, 
and the strings of Daphne's Aaire, thy tunes might 
have been compared to my notes," &c. 

Warton. 
The same thought occurs in How to ckuse a Good 
Wifefrm a Bad, 1608 ; 

" Hath he not torn those gold wires fr^m thy 

head, 
** Wherewith Apollo would have strung his harp, 
•* And kept them to play musick to the gods ?" 
Iilly*s Midas, quoted by Mr. Warton, was published 
in 1592* St£Evbns, 

681. And, token love speaks, tke voice of all ike gods 
Makes keaven drowsy with tke karmony,'] Tlus 
nonsense we should read and point thus : 

And when love speaks the voice of all the godsp 
Mark, keaven drowsy with tke karmony* 
I. e, in the voice of love alone is included the voice 
of all the gods. Alluding to that ancient theogony^ 
ihat Love was the parent and support of all the gods. 
Hence, as Suidas tells us, Palsephatus wrote a poeqi 
called, "A^po^jTJjf %(ti "Z^^ (punrn x«i XeX^. The 
voice and speech of Venus and Love, which appears to 
have been a kind of cosmogony, the harmony of 
which is so great, that it calms and allays at! kinds of 
disorders: alluding again to the ancient use of musick, 
which was to compose monarchs, when, by reason of 

the 
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the cares of empire, they used to pass whole nights in 
restless inquietude* Warburton. 

The ancient reading is, 
Make heaven Johnson. 

I cannot find any reason for this emendation, nor 
do I believe the poet to have been at all acquainted 
with that ancient theogony mentioned by the critick. 
The former reading, with the slight addition of a 
single letter, was, perhaps, the true one. fVAen 
LOVE speaks (says Biron), ike assembled gods reduce tke 
elements of the sky to a calm, by their harmonious applauses 
^ this favoured orator, 

Mr. Collins observes, that the meaning of the pas* 
sage may be this — That the voice of all the gods united^ 
could inspire only drowsiness, when compared with the 
cheerful effeSs of the voice of Love. That sense is suf- 
ficiently congruous to the rest of the speech ; and 
inuch the same thought occurs in The Shepherd Arsileus* 
Reply to Syrenus" Song, by Bar. Yong 5 published in 
£n gland's Helicon, 1614 t 

'^ Unless mild Looe possess your amorous breasts, 
** If you sing not of him, your songs do weary J** 

Dr.. Warburton has raised the idea of his author, 
by imputing to him a knowledge, of which, I believe^ 
he was not possessed ; but should either of these ex- 
planations prove the true one, I shall offer no apology 
for having made him stoop from the critick*s elevation. 
I would, however, read. 

Makes heaven drowsy with its harmony* 

Tlipugh the words mark ! and behold! are alike used 

Fij to 
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to bespeak or summon attentbn» yet the former cif 
them appears so harsh in Dr. Warburton^s emenda<* 
tion, that I read the line several times overj before 
I perceived its meaning. To speak the voice of tlic 
godsy appears to me as defe^ive in the same w&y* 
Pr. Warburton» in a note on All's Weli that Ends 
JVdl^ observes, that to speak a sound is a SarSarism* 
To speak a voice is^ I think, no less reprehensible. 

Steevens* 
Few passages have been more canvassed than this* 
I believe, it wants no alteration of the words, but 
only of the pointing t 

And when love speaks (the voice qfall)^ the gods 
Make heaaen drowsy with thy harmony • 
X>ove, I apprehend, is called the voice of allf as gold^ 
in Timony is said to speak with every tongue ; and tie 
gods (being drowsy themselves with the harmony) are 
supposed to make heaven drowsy. If one could pos« 
3ibly suspe^ Shakspere of having, read Pindar, ode 
should say, that the idea of musick making the hear- 
ers drowsy, was borrowed from the first Pythian. 

Tyrwhitt. 
Perhaps here is an accidental transposition. We 
inay read, as I think some one has proposed before, 
** The voice makes all the gpds 
" 0/ heaven drowsy with the harmony." 

That harmony had the power to make the heaneit 
drowsy, the present commentator might infer from 
the efte6l it usually produces on himself, |n Cinthia*s 

lUvenge^ 
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Revenge^ 1613, howeVer, is an instance which should 

weigh more with the reader : 

<< Howl forth some ditty, that vast hell may ring 
<< With charms all potent, earth asUep to bring*^* 

Again, in the Midsummer NighVs Dream : 

<< — p— musick call, and strike more dead 
'* Than common sleeps of all these five the sense.'* 

Stecvens. 

^o, also, in King Henry IV. Part 11. 
« softly pray ; 

*^ Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends ; 
'< Unless some dull and favourable hand 
** Will whisper musick to my wearied spirit." 
Again, in Pericies, 1609: 

«< i Most heavenly musick ! 

**l\. nips me into listening, and thick slumber 

*' Hangs on mine eyes. — ^Let me rest." 

Malons. 
Tke voice may signify tlie assenting voice; as in 
Hamlet: 

** Give every man thy ear, but few thy voiceJ*^ 
By harmony I presume the poet means unison, 

MUSGRAVE. 

One might almost persuade one's self that the poet^ 
in this description, meant to allegorize the corre* 
spondence between the seven primary colours, and the 
chords that sound the seven notes in the diatonic 
scale, had this discovery been made in bis own time. 

Henley*. 
687. From xiwmtCs eyes this do&rine I derive ;] In 

Fiij this 
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this speech I suspeiSl a itiortf than common instance of 
the inaccuracy of the first publishers : 

From vmiien^s eyts thit do3rine I derive^ . 
and several other lines, are as unnecessarily rejjcated. 
Dr. Warburtcm was aware of this, and omitted two? 
verses, which Dr. Johnson has since inserted. Per- 
haps the players printed from piece* meal parts, or 
retained what the author had rejedled, as well as 
what had undergone his revisal. It is here given 
9u:cording to the regulation of the old copies. 

Stbbvens. 

6p^. ,> m ■■ ■■■■■a word that loves aH mbi ;] f . e, 
pleasing to all men. So, in the language of our au* 
thor*s time, it likes me tueilf for it pleases me, Shak- 
spere here uses the word thus licentiously, merely for 
the sake of the antitliesis. Men, in the following 
line, are with sufficient propriety said to be the authors 
of women^ and these again of men, the aid of both 
being necessary to the continuation of the human 
race. There is surely, therefore, no need of any of 
the alterations that bav^ been proposed to be qiade in 
these lines* / Ma lone. 

^20. n ■■ ■ ■ I J OBtf V cpckle reaped no com ;] This 

piToverbial expression' inundates, that beginning with 
perjury, they caii exlpe^l' tb reap nothing but falser* 
hood. Tb« fo|k}Wing liQe$ lead U9 to this sense* 

Waeburtoit.' 

7»3. Ifsa, oUr copper htys lio Utter treasure,] Heref^ 
Mr. Theobald ends tlie third a^. Johnson, 

-Tm'iI"i ii ' I aumii i ijfr nf n iiBBBgaseiBr a 

ACT 
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ACT F. 

— ■■ I I II ■ ■ 

lintf 1. S^TISf quod sufficit.l i, e. Enough -s as 
good as a feast. St e b v en s • 

2. ■ y <ntr reasons at dinner have been^ ^c] I 
know not well what degree of respefl Shakspere in- 
tehds to obtain for this vicar, but he has here put 
into his mouth a finished representation of colloquial 
excellence. It is very difficult to add any thing to 
this charadler of the school- master's table* talk> and 
perhaps all the precepts of Castiglione will scarcely 
be found to comprehend a rule for conversation so 
justly delineated, so widely dilated, and so nicely 
limited. 

It may be proper just to note, that reason here, and 
in many other places, signifies discourse \ and that 
audacious is used in a good sense for spirited, animated^ 
confident- Ofinioh is ihe s^me with obstinacy or opinio 
^jeti. J0HNS0N« 

S0, again, in this play i 
'' Yet fear not thou, but speak mtdadmitsfyJ'^ 

Stebvewb. 

4. tttt'Mca/ affeflion,] i,e, without aiFe^ation. 

g6j mNamtci: «< ---No matter th>t might indite the 
author of afe6iion.'* So, in Twelfth- Night : MalvoUo 
\t6AVdL '^9naJfeaiond2i%s:* SteeVens. 

■^aitditcious iwM^B/ ijji^iwfeffc^--'*--] Audacious 

wa& 
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was not always used by our ancient writers in a bad 
sense. It means no more here, and in the following 
instance from Ben Jonson*s Silmt Woman^ than liberal 
or commendabU boldness : 

** -^ — she' that shall be my wife, must be accom- 
plished with courtly and audacious ornaments.'* 

Steryens. 

lo. — ^-.^(5 tongue 6led, — ] Chaucer, Skelton, and' 

Spenser, are frequent in their use. of this plirase. 

Ben Jonson has it likewise. Stb evens. 

I'g. ——^otii/- in/we ] A French expressioa 

for the utmost, or finical exadtness. So^ in Twtlftk" 
Nighty Maivolio says : 

<* I will he point-device, the very man." 

Steevems* 
23. — 1%is is abhondnabUy — ] So the word is con- 
stantly spelt in the old moralities and other antiquated 
books: 

<< And th^n I will bryng in 
<' AbkominahU ly ving,*' Lusty JuventuSf 1 j6i. 

Steevsns* 

25, it insinuate tA me of insaniej— ^] In former 
edition^) it insinuateth me ^infamy: Ne intelligis, 
domine \ to makefrantick, lunatick ? 

Natk. Laus Deo, bene intelligo. 

26. to make frantick, lunatick ?J We should cer- 
tainly read : 

« ,-^^0 ^« frantick." Ste^ven8« 

Hoi, Borne, boony^r boon Prescian ; a little scratchy 
•twill serve. 
This play is certainly none of the best in itself but 

the 
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the editor^ kavtf beerf so very ha^py itt mak'og it 
worse by their indolence^ that they have left m^ 
AugeaS' s stable to cleafnse : arid a man hid need to 
have the strength of a Hercules to heave out all their 
rubbish. But to busin^ess: Why should infamy be 
explained, by m^Mi^Jrantickf iimaticAF It is plain and 
obvious that the poet intended the pedant should coiiv 
an uncouth afiedled word here, insanity from insania 
of the Latiiis. Then^ what a piece of unintelligible ' 
jargon have these learned criticks given us for Latin f 
I think, I may venture to affirm, I have restcfred tile 
passage to its tnie purity. 

Nath. LoMsDeOy bone, intelligo. 
The curate, addressing with complaisance his brother 
pedant, says, bone^ to him, as we frequenly in Terence 
find btme mr\ but the pedant, thinking he had mistaken 
the adverb, thus descants on it. 

Bone f^^^^xme for beni. Prisdari a HttU scratched : 
UwUt serve. Alluding to the common phrase, DiminuiM 
Prisciani ca^/, applied to such as speak false Latin. 

Theobald* 

inAziifV appears to have been a word anciently used. 
In a book entitled. The Fail and eoU Successe of RebeU 
lionjraik Time to Time: 

^* After a little insanie they fled tag. aind rag.** 

Steevens. 

There seems yet something n^anting to the integrity 

' of this passage, which Mr. Theobald has in the most 

corrupt and difficult places very happily restored. 

For neintdftgis, domine? to make frantick^ iunaticA, I 

read 
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fcad (nonne tkUidgts^ damineP^ to be mtd^ /ranttck^ 
kmaticA, Johnson. 

I should rather read, ^* it insinuateth men of in« 
sanie." Farmer* 

38. ^—^tke alms-basket of words I ] ». e, the 

refuse of words. The refuse meat of great families 
was fqrmerly sent to the prisons. So, in the Innitr 
Temple Masque, 1619, by T, Middleton: "his per- 
petual lodging in the King^s Bench, and his ordinary 
out of the baskety Again, in if this he nU a good 
Play the Detjil is in It, 16121 ** He must feed oa 
beggary's basket . ' * St s et en s • 

41. Honorificabilitudinitatibus:'] ThisvfordjWhcntC' 
soever it comes, is often mentioned as the longest 
word known. Johnson* 

It occurs likewise in Marston's DiUcA Courtezan^ 
1604 : 

" His discourse is like the long word honofificabili^ 
iudinitatibu$ \ a great deal of sound and no sense.'' I 
meet with it likewise in Nash's LerOen Stuff, &c* 
1599. Steevens. 

48. afiap'dragon.l Aflap^dragon is a small 

inflammable substance, which topers swallow in 4 
glass of wine. See a note on King Henry IV. Part II. 
a£t ii. sc. ult. Steevens. 

51. Moth. The third 0/ the Jive vozoeU^ &c.] In 
former editions : The last of the Jive vowels, if you re*» 
peat them ; or the fifth, tfJ^ 

Hoi. / will repeat them, a, e, I *■ 

Moth. The sheep ; the other two concludes it out. 

ts 
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Is not the last and the Ji/tk the same vowel f Though 
my coireftion restores but a poor conundrum, yet if 
it restores the -poet's meaning, it is the duty of an 
«ditor to trade him in his lowest conceits. By O, U» 
Moth would mean — Oh, you — i. e. You are the sheep 
still, either way ; no matter which of us repeats them* 

TUBOBA.LD. 

^7. a quick venew of wit ;— ] A venew is 

the technical term for a bout at the fencing-school* 
:Soj in the Four Prentices ofLoitdon^ \ 632 \ 
n ■ . I in the fencing-school 
<* To play a venew.** Stebven8« 

yg, tke cliarge-house ] I suppose, is the 

free^schaoL STEEYSNi* 

93. — — / do beseech thee, remember thy courtesy ; 

J beseech tkeef upparel thy head; ] I believe, a 

word was omitted at the press ; and would read-^ 
** I beseech thee, remember not thy courtesy/' &c« 
Do not stand upon cereAiony \ bt covered4 

Malonb* 

100. "" ^^dalfy toith my excrementf-^ — ] The au« 
thor has before called the beard valour's excrement^ ia 
tJic Merchant of Venice. Johns oh., 

144. • -'^•if this fadge ao<,- - ] i. e, suit not. 
Several instances of the use of this word are given in 
Twelfth Night. &T sevens, 

146. Via^ ] An Italian exclamation, signify.* 

ing, Courage! come on I Steevcns. 

163. to make his god' head wax ;] To wax 

anciently 



f^6^^y ^igmfied tp grm* It » yiet Mad of the moony 
^^ she wo^ef jand wams^ 
Sq, in JPraytoa*s FofyMimf song t.. 
^< I view ^losie wdoton brooks that mudng AtiU 
do wane." 
iVgain, in Lilly's Love's Mttamorpkosis^ 1601 : 

*^ Men's follies will ever wax^ and then what rea- 
son can ii^e them wise T* 
Again, in the Polyolhiony song 5. 

" The stem shall strongly awe, as still the trunk 
doth wither." 6t«evens. 

tJS* ''''•^taking it zn snulFj] Stmff vi here used 
equivocally for ^^^r, and the amff •/ a emtdle. See 
more instances of this conceit in K, Henry IV. Part I, 
a^ i. scene 3. Stebvbks. 

3181. ■ ■ fo r past cure is stiii pasi care.] So, 
In our author's 147th sonnet : 

** Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
*' And frantick mad with evermore unrest.'* 

Malonb. 

x88. Ne^i I kaxfevers€$ tooy Itha7ik%\Ton\] Here, 

and indeed throughout this play, the name of Birm is 

accented on the second syllable. In the first quarto, 

1598, he is always called Berowne^ as probably the 

name was then pronounced. Ma lo n b • 

197. * Ware pencils I ■] The fonner editions 

read : 

Were pencils 
Sir T. Hanmer here rightly restored, 
'Ware pencils ■ 

Rosaline, 



Rosaliqe, a bkc^ bsautjr^ nfflros^hes the Mr Katha- 
rine for paindng. Johkson* 

The £dlio fxads s 
Wart pensaUr^m' Steevens. 

199. 1 1 nj * i so faU •/ O's— f— ] t\ €. pimples. 
Sliaksperf talks of '* j... iicry Q^s and ^eyes of light/* 
in another pi^y. Steevems* 

soo. Pjifx of that y^l and I bitkrew ail sArows»'} 
** Pox of that jest I*' Mr. Theobald is scandalised at 
this languf^ge froAi a princess. But there needs no 
alarnirrrthe smaU»pox'oviiy is alUided to; with \vhich» 
it seems, Katharine was pitted ; or, as it is quaintly 
expfeasfdy ^< her face was full of O^s.'* Davison 
has a canzonet on bis lady's siduiesae of the paxe * 
and Dr. Dpooe writes to his sjster, ^< at my return 
from Kent, I found Piggc had the poxt^^l humbiy 
thank God, it hath not much disfigured lier.'' 

Farmer. 

S16. 11 1 ■ i n by the week /] This I suppose to be 
an expression taken from hiring servants or artificers ; 
meaning, I wish I was as sure of his service for any 
lizne iimited, as if I had hired lum. 

The expression was a common one. 80, in Vktoria 
Carombona^ 1612: 

" What, are you in by the week f So ; I will try 
flu>w whether thy wit be dose prisoner.** Again, in 
the Wit of a Woman^ 160.4 ' 

f < Since I am in by the week^ let me look to the 
year." Ste evens. 

<«8&. i^0portent-/3<^O &c.] In former copies: 

G 5a 
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So pcrtsainUlike^ would I cW'SUtay kU state^ 
That he should be my fool, and I ki$ fate* 
In old farces, to shew the inevitable approaches of 
,death and destiny, the Fool of the farce is made to 
employ all his stratagems to avoid Death or Fate ; 
which very stratagems, as they are ordered, bring 
ihe Fooli at every turn, into the very jaws of FaU^ 
To this Shakspere alludes again in Measure for Mea-* 
sure: ' 

*< ■ ^ n urtly thou art Death*s Fool ; . 

** For him thorn labourist 'by thy flight to shunp 
** And yet run^st towards him still J** i > 

.It is plain from all this, that the nonsense oipertaxmt* 
'/the, should be read, portentJiAef tk e, 1 would be his 
fate or destiny, and, like a portent^ hang over, and 
.influence his fortunes. Vot. portents were not only 
thought to forbode^ but to influence. So the Latim 
xalted a person destined to bring mischief, fatale 
portentum. Warburton. 

Mr. Theobald reads, 

&o pedapt>/tAg Johnson. 

fi&4. None are so, Sec,"] These are observations 
worthy Of a man who has surveyed human nature with 
the closest attention • Johnson. 

243. 'Saint Dennis to sairit Cupid I ] The- prin- 
cess of France invokes, with too much levity, the 
patron of her country, to oppose his power to that of 
Cupid. Johnson. 

973. ■■ spleen ridiculou s ^ ■] is a ridiculous 

flt, JOHN&ON, 

^77* 
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' 277. Lik€ Muscovites, or Russians: as I guess,'} A 
mask of Muscovites was no uncommon recreation at 
court long before our author's time. In the first year 
of King Henry the Eighth, at a banquet made for 
. the foreign ambassadors in the parliament-chamber at 
Westminster, " came the lorde Henry, earle of Wilt- 
shire, and the lorde Fitzwater, in twoo long gounes 
of yellowe satin travarsed with white satin, and in 
every ben of white was a bend of crimosen satin, after 
the fashion of Russia or Ruslande, with furred hattes 
of grey on their hedes, either of them havying a 
hatchet in their handes, and bootes with pykes turned 
up." Hall^ Henry VIIL p. 6, This extraft may serve 
to cpnvey an idea of the dress used upon the present 
occasion by the king and his lords at the perfonfttance 
of the play. Remarks. 

315. Beauties no richer than rich taffata,"] i. V. the 
. taifata masks they wore to conceal themselves. All 
the editors concur to give this line to Biron \ but, 
surely, very absurdly ; for he's one of the ziftlous 
admii'ers, and hardly would make such an inference. 
Boyet is sneering at the parade of their address,' is in 
the secret of the ladies* stratagem, and makes him- 
self sport at the absurdity of their proem, in compli- 
menting their beauty, when they were masked. It 
therefore comes from him with the utmost propriety. 

Theobald. 

342, To tread a nuasu re ■ . ,] The measures were 

dances splemn and slow. They were performed at 

court, and at publick entertainments of the societies 

Gij of 
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of Isfw and equity, s(t their halls, on ^irtkidar occa« 
sions. It was formerly not deemed inconsistent ^thi 
propriety even for the gravesit persons to join in them ; 
and accordingly at tlie revels ivhich were celebrated* 
at the inns of court, it hai^ not been uhusual for the 
first chara^lers in the law to become performers m 
treading the measures. To conflfm this atx:6unt, Mf^. 
Redd refers to Dugdale's Origines Juridkaies^ and 
cites the following passage from Sir John D&vies*» 
focmc2X\t^'Ofckestrat iSsAi 

*' But aftei* these as men mor^ civil grew, 

•* He did rsLOft grave andseUnuinieasurafriane: 
<* With such fair order and proportion true, 

** And correspondence c^'ry way the same, 
<* That no fault-finding^ dye did ^ver blame, 
** For ev'ry eye was moved at the sight, 
' ^< With sober wondering and with sweet' del^ht. 
'< Not thosd young students of tlie heav'nl/ 
book, 
•* Atlas the great, Prometheus the wise, 

'< Which on the stars did all their lifetime look^ 
" Could ever find such measure in the skies, 

*^ So full of change, and rare varieties ; 
** Yet all the feet whereon these measures gOj 
<' Are only spondees^ solemn^ grave, and slow.** 

Editor* 

36^. Vouchsafe, bright moon^ and these thy stars, — ] 

When queen Elizabeth asked an ambassador how he 

liked her ladies^ It is hard, said he^ to judge of stars in 

the presence of the sun^ JOHNSON. 
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- 398. Since you can cog,—] To cog, signifies 
%Qfaliijy tht dixc^ and to falsify a narrative^ or to lyt* 

Johnson., 

439. Wdl-liking 1^1/5-7-^] WeU-Uking is the same 
as en bon point. So, in Joby ch. xxxix. v. 4. << Their 
young ones are in good-liking, * ' St s b v B n^s* 

45^ . better wits have worn plain statute-caps, j 

This line is not universally understood, because every 
reader does not know that a statute-cap is part of the 
academical habit. Lady Rosaline declares thajt her 
expe6lation was disappointed by these courtly students^ 
and that better wits might be found in the common 
places of education • Johnson. 

Ros. WeUf better wits have worn plain statute-caps,] 
Woollen caps were enjoined by aft of parliament, in 
tfie year 1571, the 13th of queen Elizabeth. ** Be- 
sides the bills passed into afts this parliament, there 
was one which I judge not amiss to be taken notice of 
•*-it concerned the queen's tare for employment for 
her poor sort of subjefts. It was for continuance of 
making and wearing woollen caps, in behalf of the 
trade of cappers ; providing, that all above the age 
of six years {except the nobility and some others) 
should on sabbath^days and holy days^ wear caps of. 
wool, knit, thicked, and drest in England, upon 
penalty of ten groats." Grey. 

This aft may account for the distinguishing mark 
of Mother Red»Cap^ I have observed that mention is 
Blade of this sign by some of our ancient pamphleteers 
fl^d play-writers^ 4S far back as the c|«^te of the aft. 

Giij . referred 
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referred to by Dr. Grey. If that your cap be tdool^^ 
became a proverbial saying. So, in Hans Beer^Potp a 
conifedy, 1618: 

<« You shall not flinch 5 t/ that your cap be wooi^ 
«« You shall along. ' * Ste b ybw sv 

I think my own interpretation of this passage is- 

light. JOHNSOV. 

Probably the meaning is — better toits may be fcwnX 
dmong the citizens^ who are not, in general, remark* 
aWe for sallies of imagination. In Marston's Ihuck 

Courtezan^ 1605, Mrs. Mulligrub says, .« though 

my husband btf a citizen, and his cap's matte of w6ci^> 
stX I have wit." Again, in the Famly ofLove^ 1608 : 
•« 'Tis a law enafbed by the common- council' of 
statute-caps,^* 
Again, in Nexifes from Heii, brought by the DeviVg 
Carrier y 1606 : 

« in a bowling alley in zjlat cap like a shop^ 

keeper J* Ste evens. 

' 469. Fair ladies, masked, arc roses in their bud; 

Dismasted, their damask sweet commixture skiezon. 
Are angels veiling cUmds^ or roses blown.] 
This strange nonsense, made worse by the jumbling> 
together and transposing the lines, I dire6ted Mr» 
Theobald to read thus j 

Fair ladies masked are roses in thcir'bud: 
Or angels veil'd in clouds : are roses bhwny 
Dismask^d, tieir damask sweet commixture shtwn* 
But he, Willing to shew how well he could improve s 
thought, would print it| 

Or 
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Or angel- veiling d((uds \ 
I. e, clouds which veil angels ; and by this ikieans gave 
us, as the old proverb says, a cloud fir a Juno, It 
was Shakspere^ purpose to compare a fine lady to an 
angel ; it was Mr. Theobald's chance to compare her 
to a cloud: and perhaps the ill-bred reader will say a 
lucky one. However, I suppose* the poet could 
never be so nonsensical as to compare a masked lady to 
a cloud, though he might compare her mask to one. 
The Oxford editor, who had the advantage both of 
this emendation and criticism, is a great deal more 
aubtle and refined, and says it should not be 

■ a ngels veiled in clouds, 
but 

'angels vailing chuds^ 
i. e. capping the sun as they go by him, just as a man 
vails his bonnet. Warburton* 

I know not why Sir T. Hanmer's explanation 
should be treated with so much contempt, or why 
vailing clouds should be capping the sun* Ladies »n-> 
mask'df says Boyet, are like angels vailing clouds, or 
letting those clouds, which obscured their brightness, 
sink from before them. What is there in this absurd 
or contemptible ? Johnson* 

. Holinshed*s History of Scotland, p. 91. says, ** The 
Britons began to avale the hills where tliey had 
lodged.** t. e, they began to descend the hills, or 
coifre down from them to meet their enemies. If 
S^iakspere uses the word vailing in this sense, the 
meaning is'-^Angelr descending from clouds. which 

concealed 
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concealed their beauties ; but Dr. Johnson's expo« 
sition may be better* Tollet, 

To tfoa/^ comes from the French aval [Terme de 
bateUer] Down, downward, down the stream. So, 
in the French Ramant de la kose, 1415 : 
** Leaue aloit aval enfaisant 
♦* Son raelodieux et plaisant." 
Again, in Laneham*s Narrative of Queen ElizabeWi 
Entertainment at Kendwortk-Castle^ ^575 > '' as on 

a sea-shore when the water is avaWd,*^ Steevens. 

fiishop Warbui ton's ridicule of Sir Thomas Han* 
mcr might be retorted with seven-fold vengeance 
upon himself* There is no sense to be made of this 
passage, consistent with the context, but by taking 
the word veiling for vailing^ whicli Shakspere has 
used in several other places. The verb to vail is 
evidently a derivative from the French avaller. Dr. 
Johnson's note well explains the import of the par- 
ticiple in the instance before us. Henley* 

j^jj, shapeless gear ;] Shapeless^ for un- 

pouth, Qr what Shakspere elsewhere calls diffused, 

Warburtom. 

483. Exeunt Ladies,"] Mr. Theobald ends the 
fourth a6l here. Johnson. 

^gp. as pigeons peas \] This expression is 

proverbial : 

^f Children pick up words as pigeons peas^ 
** And utter them again as God shall please.** 
I^ee Ray^s CoUettion, St B s V en s • 

i|^2« — ^awwg( y ■ J Watseli were meetings of 

rustick 
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nistick mirth and intemperance. So, in Antcny and 
Cleopatra : 

" -..,-.-. Antony, 

<* Leave thy lascivious toaiseW* 

Ste£vbns« 
497. He can carve too, and lisp :] The character 
of Boyet, as drawn by Biron, represents an accom- 
plished squire of the days of chivalry, particularly in 
the instances here noted. — ** Le jeune Ecuyer appre-* 
noit long-temps dans le silence cet art de hien parUr^ 
k>rsqu^en quality 'd*£afy^ tranchant, il ^toit de- 
bout dans les repas 8c dans les festins, occupe a couper 
ies viandes avec la proprete, Taddresse 8c Telegance 
convenablesy et a les faire distribuer aux nobles con- 
vives dont il 6toit en vironne. Jolnville, danssajeu- 
nesse, avoit rempli a la'cour de Saint Louis cet office, 
qui, dans les maisons des Souverains, etoit quelquefois 
exerc^ par leurs propres enfiauis.** Memoires sur 
i*ancienne CAevaierie, Tom. I. p. i6« HeKlby. 

^02. A mean mostmednfyf &c.] The meanf in 
musick, is the tenor. So, Bacon, ** The treble cut- 
teth the air so sharp, a$ it returneth too swift to make 
the sound equal { 'and tlierefore a Tiedn or tenor is the 
sweetest.*' 
Again, in Herod and Antipater^ 1622 : 

- << Thus sing we descant on one plain»song, kill, 

** Four parts in one ; the mean excluded quite.'* 
Again, in Drayton's Barons* WarSf Cant. iii. 

" The base and treble married to the mean,** 

Steeybns. 
505. 
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505. ms U the flower that smiles 011 every oncy^ 
The broken disjointed metaphor is a fault in writing, 
but in order to pass a true Judgment on this fault, it 
is still to be observed, that when a metaphor is grown 
$0 common as to desert, as it were, the figurative^ 
and to be received into the common style, then what 
may be affirmed of the thing represented, or the sub* 
stance^ may be affirmed of the thing representing, or 
the image. To illustrate this by the instance before 
us, a very complaisant, finical, over-gracious person, 
was so commonly called the Jlower, or, as he elsewhere 
expresses it, the pinA of courtesy , that in common talk, 
or in the lowest style, this metaphor might be used 
without keeping up the image, but any thing affirmed 
of it as an agnomen: hence it might be said, without 
offence, to smile, to fatter, &c. And the reason is 
this: in the more solemn, less- used metaphors, our 
mind is so turned upon the image which the metaphor 
conveys, that it experts this image should be, for 
some little time, continued by terms proper to keep 
St in view. And if, for want of these terms, the 
image be no. sooner presented than dismissed, the 
mind suffi^rs a kind of violence by being drawn off 
abruptly and unexpedledly from its contemplation. 
Hence it is, that the broken, disjointed, and mixed 
metaphor, so much shocks us. But when it is once 
become worn and hacknied by common use, tlien 
even the very first mention of it is not apt to excite in 
us the representative image ; but brings immediately 
before us the idea of the thing represented. And 

tbci 
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tiien to endeavour to keep up and continue the bor* 
rowed ideas, by right adapted terms, would have as 
ill an effe6l on the other hand ; because the mind is 
already gone off from the image to the substance* 
Grammarians would do well to consider what has* 
been here said, when they set upon amending Greek 
and Ronun writings. For the much-used hacknied 
metaphors being now very imperfeftly known, great 
care is required not to a6t in this case temerariously. 

Warburtok, 
This is thejlower that smiles on every one^ 
To shew his teeth as white as whale's bone**) As 
jDohite as whale* s bone is a proverbial comparison in the 
old poets. In the Faery Queetty B. III. c. i. 5t. 15* 
<* Whose face did seem as clear as crystal stone, 
** And eke, through feare, as white as whaler 
. loTie,** 
And in L, Surreyy foL 14. edit. 1567 : 

*^ 1 might perceive a wolf, as white as whales bone, 
*' A fairer beast of fresher hue, beheld I never 



none/' 



Skelton joins the whales tone With the brightest pre* 
cious stones, in describing the position of Pallas : 
<< A hundred steppes mounting to the halle, 

•* One of jasper, another of whales hone; 
** Of diamantes, pointed by the rokky walle." 
Crowne of Lawrellf p. 24, edit. 1736. 

Warton. 

It should be remembered that some of our ancient 

writers supposed ivory to be part of the bones of a 

. " whale* 
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whaU. The same simile ocairs in the old black letter 
romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoysy no date ; 
** The erle had no chylde but one, 
<< A mayden as wbiU as wkaUs bcau*'*^ , 

And in many other passages. STSEVEira* 

522. The virtue of your eye must break my (ur/i.] I 
belieye the author means, that the virtue, in which 
word goodness and power are both comprised, muU 
dissolve the obligation of the oath* The princess, ia 
her answer, takes the most invidious part of the am* 
biguuy. '^ Johnson. 

583. Threc-pil'd kyperbo!eSy'-^^^'\ A metaphor 
from the pile o£ vd?et« So» in the fVinter^s TaUp 
Autolycus says, 

**l have worn tkret^piieJ*^ S^s evens. 

■■■ ■ sp ruce affectation,] The old copies rcada^c- 
iion. There is no need of change. We already in 
this play have had afeOion, for afiSation; — ** witty 
fv^ithout affe&itm*^* The word was used by our author 
psA his contemporariesi as a quadrisyllable. ' 

Malonb. 

^^^. Sans, sansy Iprayyou,'] It is scarce worth 
remarking, that the conceit here is obscured by the 
punCluation. It should be written Sans san.?, t. e. 
toitkaut sans; without French words : an affectation 
of which Biton had been guilty in the last line of his 
speech, though just before he had forsworn all affec'- 
ftf/jon in phrases, terms, &c. Tyrwhitt* 

BSfi* Write, &c.] This was the inscription put 
upon the door of the houses infeCled witl^ the plague^ 

la 
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to which Biron compares the love of himself and his 
companions ; and pursuing the metaphor, finds the 
tokins likewise on tlic ladies. The tokens of the plague 
are the first spots or discolorations/ by which the in* 
fe6lion is known to be received. Johnson/ 

So, in HistrtomastiXf 1610 : 

** It is as dangerous to read his name on a play* 
door, as a printed hill on a plague door." 
Again, in the Whore ofBabylon^ 1607 • 

•* Have tokens stamp'd on them to make them 

known, 
** More dreadful thin the HIU that preach the 
. plague." Steevens. 

603. ' h ow can this be true. 

That you stand forfeit^ being those that sue ?] 
That is, how can those be liable to forfeiture, that 
begin the process \ The jest lies fn the ambiguity of 
tue^ which signifies to prosecute by laWf or to offer a 
petition^ John so i^* 

62 1 , y ou force not to /or swear, 1^ Tou force notp 

is the same with you make no difficulty. This is a very 
just observation. The crime which has been once 
committed, is committed again with less reluflance. 

Johnson* 
So, in Warner's Albion's England^ B^ X. ch. 59* 
" "^-^ht forced not to hide how he did err." 

SteevensV 
• 641. -—a consent,] «. e, a conspiracy,. So, in 
King Henry VL Part I. 

H «^ the 
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*< the stars 

" Tiiat have ccnsenUd to king H«nry's death." . 

Steevens, 
644. — -T-2fl»>i] A zany is a. Buffoon, a merry 
^Andrew, a gross miinick. So, in Antonio's Revenge^ 
i6o2 : 

** Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy apes, 
* * When they will zany men. " St e e v e n s, 

€^6, . s miles his ckeek in years ; ■■ ] In years, 

Signifies, into wrinkles. . So, in T&e Merchant of Ve- 
nice : 

<* IVitk mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.^* 
See the note on that line. Warburton. 

Webster, in his Dutchesse o/Malfy^ makes Castni* 
chio declare of liis lady : ** She cannot endure merry 
company, for she says much laughing fills her too 
full of the wrinckle.'* Farmer. 

Again, in Lingua, or the Comsat of the Tongue, &c* 
1607 : 

*< That Mght and quick, with wrinkled laughter 

painted." Steevens. 

s ome Dick,— 

Who smiles his cheek in years :] Smiling his cheek is 

sufficiently supported by the instances produced ; but 

the phrase of ** smiling his cheek in years'* (even 

after Dr. Warburton's interpretation) is so harsh, 

that I suspeft our author wrote — in jeers (formerly 

written Jffr«r) The old copy has^'«r«; so that there 

IS but the change of one letter for another nearly re* 

^tmbiinj^it. 

3 Out- roaring 
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• Out-roaring Dick (as I learn from Mr. Warton's 
History of Eng/isA Poetry) was a celebrated singer, who, 
with W. Wimbars, is said by Henry Chettle, in his 
Kind Hart*s Dreamer to have got twenty shillings a 
diy by singing at Braintree-Fair, in Essex. Per- 
haps this itinerant droll was here in our author's 
thoughts. This circumstance adds some support to 
6ie emendation now proposed. Malone« 
' 652. ' in zmllf and error. 

Muck upon this it is : — And migkt not youj I 
beh'eve this passage should be read thus : 
in wtll and error. 
Boyet. Muck upon this it is. 

Biron. And migkt not youy &c. JOHNSOWV 

In will and error^ i, e, first in will and afterwards 'ia 

error. Musgravb, 

■> 6^1), by tke squier^'] Esquierre, French, a 

rule, or square. The sense is nearly the same as that 

of the proverbial expression in our own language, ki 

hath got the length of kerf cot j i. e, he hath humoured 

her so long, that he can persuade her to what he 

pleases. Revisal. 

■--. 6^g, •—. — Goi you are allow'* d'y\ i. e. you may say 

what you will; you are a licensed fool, a common 

jester. So, in Twelfth Nigkt: 

** There's no slander in an allowed fool." 

WarburTon, 

• ■ 674. You cannot beg uij ] That is, we are nof 

fppls I our next relations cannot beg the wardship" of 

Hij our 
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our persons and fortunes. One of the legal tests of a 
natural is to try whether he can number. Johnson* 
685 . / amj as tkey say^ but to parfeEt one man in one 
poor man ; Pompion the great ^ 5ir.] We should cer* 
talnly read — e'en one poor man. 

This mistake has happened in several places in our 
author's plays. See my note on AU^s Well that Ends ' 
Wellf a6t i. sc. 3. ^' You are shallow^ madam, in 
great friends." Malonb. 

690* / ^notu not the degree of the worthy^ &c,'] This 
is a stroke of satire which, to this hour, has lost no- 
thing of its force. Few performers are solicitous 
about the history of the chara6ler they are to repre- 
sent. Steevens. 
6^g, That sport Best pleases that doth least know how .* 
Where zeal strives to content^ and the contents 
Dies in the xeal of that which it presents, 
There /orwif &c.] The third line may be 
read better thus : 

■ I the contents 

Die in the zeal of him which them presents. 
This sentiment of the princess is very natural, but less 
generous than that of the Amazonian Queen, who 
says, on a like occasion, in the Midsummer-NightU 
Dream : 

** I love not to sec wretchedness overcharged, 
** Nor duty in his service perishing." 

Johnson. 
The quarto, 1598, reads. 
That sport best pleases^ that doth hest know how. 

fiut 
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But the context sliews that the second best was inad- 
verteptly repeated by the compositor. Ma lone. 

JOS- Enter Armado.] The old copies read — Enter 
Braggart. Ste evens. 

713. '/ wish you the peace ofmind^ most royal coupte- 
mentlj This singular • word is again used by our- 
author in his 21st Sonnet : 

<* Making a couplement of proud compare.**— 

Malone. 
'719. And if these /our worthies^ ScC'"] These tv^o 
lines might have been designed as a ridicule on the^ 
conclusion of Selimus, a tragedy, 1594 : 

** If this first part, gentles, do like you well, 
<* The second part shall greater murders tell.** ' 

' Stbevens. 

725. A hare throw at novumi — ] Novum (or novetn) - 
appears from the following passage in Green's Art of 
Legerdemain J 1612, to have been some game at dice 5 ' 
*• The principal use of them (the dice) is at normimy^ 
&-C. Again, in The BelUman of London,, hy Decker, 
^th edit. 1640 : '* The principal use of langrets is at 
novum ; for so long as a payre of bard cater treas be 
walking, so long can you Cast neither 5 nor 9 — for- 
without cater treay, 5 or 9, you can never come.*'. 
Again, in A Woman never vex*d: ** What ware deal 
y/iil in? Cards, dice, bowls, or pigeon- holes ; sort 
them yourselves, either passage, novum, or mum- 
diance." Steeven^.i 

yi6. Cannot prick out, &c.] T(^ prick wot, is ta 

Hii) nominator 



I 
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nominate by a pun^lure or mark. So^ in our author's 
soth Sonnet : 

<' But since she prick' d thee out for wonian's 
pleasure.'* — Malone,^ 

728. Pageant of the Nine Warthies,'\ In MS. Harl. 
8057, P' 3^> is " The order of 'a showe intended to 
be made Aug. 1, 1621.*' 

^* First, 2 woodmen, &c. 

•* St. George fighting with the dragon. 

** The 9 worthies in compleat armor, with crownes 
of gould on their heads, every one having his esquires 
to beare before him his shield and penon of armes, 
dressed according as these lords were accustomed to 
Be : 3 Assaralits, 3 Infidels, 3 Christians. 

** After them, a Fame, to declare the rare virtues 
and noble deedes of the 9 worthye women." 

Such a pageant as this, we may suppose it was the 
design of Shakspere to ridicule . Steevens. 

This sort of procession was, the usual recreation of 
our ancestors at Christmas and other festive seasons. 
Such things, being chiefly plotted and composed by 
ignorant people, were seldom committed to writings 
at least with^ the view of- preservation, and are of 
course rarely discovered in the researches of even the 
most industrious antiquaries. And it is certain that 
nothing of the kind (except the speeches in this scene, 
which were intended to bpslesque them) ever ap<» 
peared in print. Remarks, 

Mr. Reed refers flirther to the Remarks for a spe* 
cunen of tlie poetry and manner of this rude and 

ancient 
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ancient drama, as there given from an original manu* 
script of the time of Edwsird IV. 

Tanner's MSS. 407* 

731. WitA libbard's kead on Ane^.'] This alludes 
to the old heroic habits, which on the knees and 
shoulders had usually, by way of ornament, the re« 
semblance of a leopard's or lion's head. 

Warburton, 

The Ubbardy as some of the old English glossaries 
Inform us, is the mcde of the pantAer, Steevens. 

See Masqtdne^ in Cotgrave's DiOionary : ** Th^ 
representation of a lyon's head, ^c. upon the elbow^ 
or knee, of some old fashioned garments.'* 

TOLLET, 

749* -"—-it stands too right.] It should be re- 
membered, to relish this joke, that the head of 
Alexander was obliquely placed on his shoulders. 

Steevens, 

Shakspere is not the only poet who has noticed the 
vrry necA of Alexander. Archelaus, at the sight of 
his statue in bronze, by Lysippus (who, to hide this 
deformity had represented the hero as looking up 
with a conscious majesty towards heaven), no less 
happily expressed, than greatly conceived, the «*rtist*J5 

design. (Antholqgu Suph, p. 314.) 

* • • « * • « 
^ * # * • f * 

•«I-et 
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** Let us the sway divide, O Jove ! he cries :' 
** The earth be mine $ do thou possess the skies.'* 

Henley. 
759* '•^liojif that holds kis polUax^ sitting on a close^ 
stooly — "] This alludes to the arms given, in the old* 
history of the Nine Worthies^ to Alexander, *< the 
which did beare geules, a lion or, seiante in a chayety 
holding a battel -ax argent." Leigh's Accidence of 
Armory^ 1597, P* ^S* Tollet. 

760. A'j€ix j] This conceit, paltry as it is, was- 
used by Ben Jonson, and Camden the antiquary. 
Ben, among his Epigrams^ has these two lines : 
<< And I could wish, for their eternis'd sakes, 
"My muse had ploughed with his tliat sung 
A'jax,^* 
So, Camden, in his Remainsy having mentioned the 
French word pety says, " Enquire, if you understand 
it not, of Cloacina's chaplains, or such as are well 
read in A-jax,^* Steevens. 

792. ji cittern- head.] So, In Fancies Chaste and- 
Noble, 1 638 : " .—■ A cittern-headed gew-gaw." Again, 
in Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : " Fiddling on 
a cittern with a man's broken head at it.*' Again, in 
Ford's Lover^s Melancholy, 1629: " I hope the chro^ 
nicies will rear me one day for a head-piece"—.. 
** Of woodcock without brains in it; barbers shall 
wear thee on their citterns,*'* &c, StEBVENS. 

797' ' ^-^—on ajlash.} 1. e, a soldier's powder- 
hprno So, irx Romeo and Juliet : 

" like 
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*' l ike powder in a skilless soldier's^ii^ 

•* Is set on fire." 
Again, in the DeviPs Charter^ 1 607 : 

<< Keep a light match in cock ; wear flask and 

touch-box." ^ StE EVENS. 

817. Ht^or was but a Trojan — ] A T^rojan^ 1 be- 
lieve, was, in the time of Shakspere, a cant term for 
a thief. So, in King Henry IV. Part I : " Tut, there 
are other Trojans that thou dream*st not of,'* &c. 
Again, in this scene> *^ — unless you play the honest 
Trojan,*' kc. Steev^ns. 

829* Stuch with clov<s»'] An orange stuck with 
cloves appears to have been a common new year's gift. 
So, Ben Jonson, in his Christmas Masque : — ^' he has 
an orange and rosemary, but not di clove to stick in it-'* 
A gilt nutmeg is mentioned in the same piece, and on 
the same occasion. Steevens* 

831. ^-^i lances — ] t. e. lance men. Steevsns. 

833. — A« would flghty yea,] Thus all the old 
copies. Theobald very plausibly reads— *he would 
fight ye \ a common vulgarism. Steevens. 

868. --^more Ates;] That is, more instigation. 
Ate was the mischievous goddess that incited blood* 
shed. Johnson. 

So, in King John : 
** An ilttfV stirring him to war and strife.** 

Steevens* 

874. — /£4e a northern man ;] Fir BorealiSf a clown* 
fce Glossary to Urry's Chaucer* Farmer, 

87Q. 
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By6. — *~»iy«r»w— ] The weapons and arrrtour 
which he wore in the chara£ler'of Pompey. 

Johnson. 
890. T-lVoolBjard^ I have no shirt: " I go wooU 
ward for penance," The learned Dr. Grey, whose ac- 
curate knowledgie of our old historians has often thrown 
much light on Shakspere, supposes that this passage 
is 3, plain reference to a story in Stowe's Annals, p. 98* 
But where iis the conne6lion or resemblance between 
this monkish tale and the passage before us } There 
is nothing in the story, as here related by Stowe, that 
would even put us in mind of this dialogue between 
Boyet and Armado, except the singular expression* 
go toooiward; which, at the same time, is not ex* 
plained by the annotator, nor illustrated by his quo* 
tation. To go woo/ward, I believe, was a phrase 
appropriated to pilgrims and penitentiaries. In this' 
sense it seems to be used in Pierce BlotumanH Visions^ 
Pass, xviii. fol. 96. b. edit. 1350: 

** Woolward and wetshod went I forth after 
** An a' reechless reuke, that of no wo retcheth, 
** An yedeforth like a lorell,*' &c. 
Skinner derives woolward from the Saxon wol, plague^ 
secondarily any great distressy and weard, toward.* 
Thus, says he, it signifies, " in magno diicrimine ^ 
expeOatione magni malt comtitutusJ** I rather think it 
should be written woolward^ and that it means clothed 
in woolf and not in linen. This appears, not only Mm 
Shakspere*s context, but more particularly from an 
historian who relates the legend before cited, and 

whose 
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whose words Stowe has evidently translated. This is 
Ailredy abbot of Rievaulx, who says, that our blind 
man was admonished, <* Ecdesias numero o6h)ginta 
nudis peditus et absque linteis circumire,** DtcScriptor. 
;39?.« 50* The same story is told by William of 
Malmsbiiry, Gest. Reg, AngL Lib. II. p. 91. edit. 
1601. And. in Caxton*s Legenda Aureoy fol. 307. 
edit. 1493. By the way it appears, that Stowe's 
,Vifunius Spileorne, son of Ulmore of Nutgarshall, 
ought to be Wulwin, surnamed de Spillicdte, son of 
Wulmar de Lutegarshelle, now Ludgershall : and 
the wood of Brutheullena is tlie forest of Bruelle, now 
called Brill, in Buckinghamshire. Wart on. 

891. Boyet. Qruef and it was enjoin' d Aim in Rome 
for want of linen : &c.]' This is a plain reference to 
the following story in Stowe's Annais, p. 98. (in the 
time of Edward thfe Confessor.) '* Next after thi^ 
(king Edward's first cure of the king's evil) mine 
authors affirm, that a certain man, named Vifuniqs 
. Spileorne, the son of Ulmore of Nutgarshall, who, 
when he hewed timber in the wood of Brutheullena, 
laying him down to sleep after his sore labour, the 
blood and humours of his head so congealed about 
his eyes, that he was thereof blind, for the space of 
nineteen years ; but then (as he had been moved in 
his sleep) he went woolward and barefooted to man^ 
churches, in every of them to pray to God for help 
in his blindness." Grey. 

The same custom is alluded to in an okl colledlion 
Qi Satires^ Epigrams, Sec* 

"Andl 
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*• And when his shirt*s a washing, then he must 
•* Go wooltuard for the time ; he scorns it, he, 
«« That worth two shirts his laundress should him 



see.'* 



Again, in A Mery Geste of Rohyn Hoode^ bl. let. no 

date : 

«* Barefoot, tooottoard have I hight^ 
" Thether for to go." . 
Again, in Powell' s History of tVales^ 1584 : " The 
Angles and Saxons slew 1000 priests and monks of 
Bangor, with a great number of lay-brethren, &c. 
who were come barefooted and wooltoard to crave 
mercy," &c. SxEEVtNs, 

In Lodge's Incarnate Devils^ 1596, we have the* 
character of a swashbuckler : ** His common course is 
to go always untnist ; except when his shirt is a wash^ 
ing^ and thert he goes woolward.^* Farmer. 

904. I have seen the days ^ wrong through the little 
hole of discretiohy] — ■/ haoe hitherto looked on the indig* 
nitifs I haxte received^ with the eyes of discretion (i, e, not 
been too forward to resent them), and will insist on 
suck satisfaEiion as will not disgrace my charaQer, zohick 
is that of a soldier. To have decided the quarrel in 
the mani^r proposed by his antagonist, would have 
been at once a derogation from the honour of a sol« 
dier, and the pride of a Spaniard. 

** One may see day at a little hole^** is a proverb in " 
Ray's Collection : " Day-light will peep through a 
little hole," in Kelly's. Stesvens. 

913. — liberal-''] Free to excess. Strbvcms. 

9>5» 
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915. In the converse of bre<uhi ■ ' ] Perhaps 
tMverse may^ in this line> mean interchange, 

Johnson. 
$17. A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue:"] 
Thus all the editions; but, surely, without either 
sense or truth. None are more humble in speech, than 
they who labour under any oppression. The princess 
IS desiring her grief may apologize for her not expres- 
sing her obligations at large; and my correftion is 
conformable to that sentiment. Besides, there is an 
antithesis between keax^ and nimble ^ but between 
keavy and humble^ there is none. Theobald. 

The following passage in King John inclines me to 
dispute the propriety of Theobald's emendation: 

** grief IS proud, and makes his owner ^outJ** 

By kumbUy the princess seems to mean obsequiously 
thankfuL St E evens. 

92s. And ofteny at his ^ery loosei decides^ &C.3 
At his very loose, may mean, at the moment of his part* 
ingy i, e, oih\» getting loose, or away from us. 

So, in some ancient poem, of which I forgot to pre- 
serve either the date or title : 

** Envy discharging all her poisonous darts, 

** ^The valiant mind is tempered with that Href 
'^ At her fierce loo^ that weakly never parts, 
** But in despight doth force her to retire.'* 

Steevens. 
9^6. ■ which fain it would convince \\ We 

must read, 

■ -which fain would it convince ^ 

I that 
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that is» the entreaties of love> which would fain over^ 
power grief. So Lady Macbeth ;declaresy '' That sht 
ttfi// convince the chamberlains with wine,^* Johnson* 

932. 1 understand you notf my griejs ar^ double,'} I 
suppose, she means, 1. on' account of the death of 
her father ^ 2. on account of not understanding tlie; 
king's meaning. Ma lon b « 

933* Honest plain words^ &c.] As it seems Qot 
very proper for Biron to court the princess for th« 
king in the king's presence^ at this critical moment^ 
I believe the speech is given to a wrong person. I 
read thus : 

Prin. I undtrstandyou notf my griefs are doubU: 
Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief* 
King. And by these badges^ &c» Johnson. 

Too many authors sacrifice propriety to the con* 
sequence of their principal character, into whose 
mouth they are willing to put more than justly belongs 
to him, or at least the best things they have to say. 
The original a6tor of Biron, however, like Bottom in 
Ihe Midiummer- Night* s Dream^ might have taken this 
speech out of the mouth of an inferior performer. 

ST£B.VENS« 

943. Full, of straying «^fl/«,— ] A late editor 
reads i/rfln^« shapes. Reed* 

So, in our author*s Lqver'*s Complaint : 
** In him a plenitude of subtle matter^ 
*« Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives.'* 

.Malone. 
.950, 
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950. Suggested 4is — — ] That is, tempted ns. 

Johnson, 
961. As Bombast and as lining to the tijne :2 This 
line is obscufe. Bombast was a kind of loose texture 
not unlike what is now called wadding, used to give* 
the dresses of that time bulk and protuberance, with- 
out much increase of weight ; whence the same name 
Is given to a tumour of words unsupported by solid 
sentiment. The princess, therefore, says, that they 
considered this courtship as but bombasty z,s something 
to fill out life, which not being closely united with it, 
niight be thrown away at pleasure. Johnson. 

Prince Henry calls Falstaff, " -^my sweet creature 
of bombast,^^ SxEEVENSi 

971. To make a world-without-end bargain in ;] This 
singular phrase, which Shakspere borrowed probably 
from our liturgy, occurs again in his 57tb Sonnet : 
" Nor dare I chide the world'taitAout-end hour." 

MaLone. 
987. Come cAallengef challenge me by these deserts,1 
The old copies read. 

Come challenge me, challenge me by these de- 
sert*.—- 
I see no occasion for departing from them. We 
have many verses in this play equally irregular. 

Malonb. 

994 • Neither entitled in the other^s heart J] The 

quarto, 1598, reads — Neither wfiV^rf— 5 which may 

be right : neither of us having a dwelling in the heart 

of the other. 

I i j Our 
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Our author has the same kind of imagery in many 
other places. 

Thus, in the Comedy of Errors : 

« Shall tove in building grow so ruinate ?*' , 
Agait), in his Lover'' s Complaint : 

<* Love lack'd a dwellings and made him her 
place." 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Veronq : 

<< O thou, that dost inhabit in my breast^ 
*^ Leave not the mansion so loiig tenantless» 
** Lest growing ruinous the building fall.'* 

Malone, 

996. To flatter up t'nese powers of ndne with rest^l 

pr. Warburton would re3Ld fetter, hntfiatter or sooth 

is, in my opinion, more apposite to the king's pur* 

pose ihdJifitUr, Perhaps we may ready 

ToJUuttr on theu hours of time with rest ; 
That is, I would not deny to live in t,he hermitage, 
to make the year of delay pass in quiet. Johnson. 
999 . Biron. And what to me, my love, and what tomeT 
Ros. Tou must be purged too, your sins 4zre 
ranhi 
You are attaint withfatdt and perjury : 
Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 
A twelvemonth shall you spend, and never rest. 
But seeh the weary beds of people sich,'\ These 
six verses both Dr. Thirlby and Mr* Warburton 
concur to think, should be expunged ; not that they 
were an interpolation! but 43 the author's first draughty 

wbicb 
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which he afterwards rejedled ; and executed the same 
thought a little lower with much more spirit and ele-' 
gance. Shakspere is not to answer ' for the present 
absurd repetition, but his a6l6r-editors ; who, think- 
ing Rosaline's speech too long in the second plan,' 
had abridged it to the lines above quoted ;' but, in 
publishing the play, stupidly prii^ ted both the original' 
speech of Shakspere, and their own abridgment of it. 

^ Theobald. 

icoo. '-^Q.rt rank;] The folio and quarto, 1631,) 
read— are rflfiV. ' : Steevens. 

J 036. -r— fierce «iifcatw«r— ] Fitrct is vehementg 
rapid. So, in King Join: 

« fo rce extremes of sickness." 

Steevens.; 

1047. — ^ear groansp] Dear should here, as m 
many other places, be dere, sad, odious. Johnson. 

I believe dear in this place, as in many others,^ 
means only immediate^ consequential^ So, already, in 
this scene : 

-——full of dear guiltiness. St e b v ens* 

1054. The chara6lers of Biron and Rosaline suflfer 
much by comparison with those of Benedick and Beam 
trice. We know that Lovers Labour^ s Lost was the . 
Qlder performance; and as our author grew more 
experienced in dramatick writing, he might have seea 
how much he could improve on his own originals. 
To this circumstance^ .perhaps, we are indebted for 
the more perfect comedy of Much Ado about Nothing, '\ 

•...-• -SrTEEy-toJS. 
I'lii tQ79* 
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1079* Wi£n% &c.] The first lines of thk song that 
were tr^nsposed^ have >been replaced by Mr. Theo* 
bald. Johnson, 

1 08 1 • ^-^^Cuckowrbuds ] Gerard in his. Herbal^ 

1597» says, that the jSos auuli cardamne^ Sec, are 
called *' in English, cudoa-^owers, in Norfolk Can^ 
Urbury-bcUsf and *at Namptw^ch in Cheshire- ladie^ 
smocks,^* Shakspere, however, might not have been 
sufficiently skilled in botany to be aware of this par- 
ticular. 

. Mr. Toilet has observed, that Lyte in his Herbaly 
1578 and i679t remarks^ that cowslips are, in French, 
of some called coquu^ prime vere, ^nd brayes de coquu. 
This he thinks will sufficiently account for our au- 
thor's cuckoo-buds^ by which he supposes cotoslip^buds 
to be meant ; and further dire6b the reader to Cot- , 
grave's Di£lionaiy, under the articles — Cocu, and berbe 

4iC0qU. StE EVENS. 

Cuciow-buds must be wrong. I believe cowsiip^buds 
the true reading. Parmer. 

Mr. Whalley, the learned editor of Ben Jonson*s 
works, many years ago proposed to read crocus buds. 
The cockow flower, he observed, could not be called 
^eUoWf it ratjier approaching to the colour of whitei 
by which epithet Cowley, who was himself no mean 
]x>tanist, has distinguished it ; 

^/^a^{<^ cardamine, &c. Ma lone. 

Crocus buds is a phrase unknown to naturalists and 
|;ardeners. Ste evens, 

iip^. -^ i ■. doth keel Uc fot.^ This word is yet 

used 
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used in Irelaody and signifies to scum tAe pot* 

Goldsmith. 
So, mMarston's What you Willy 1607:— •« Faith, 
Doricus, thy brain boils, ked it, ketl it, or all the 
fat's in the fire.** Ste evens. 

To ked the pot is certainly to cool it, but in a par- 
ticular manner ; it is to stir the pottage with the ladle, 
to prevent the Soiling over. Farmer, 

To Aed signifies to cool in general, without any re- 
ference to the kitchen. So, in Gower Dc Conjissiong 
Amantis^ Lib. V. fol. itl* 

** The cote he found, and eke he feleth 
<< The mace, and than his herte keUtk 
" That there durst he not abide," 
Again, fol. 131. 

•* With water on his finger ende 
" Thyne hote tonge to kde,^' 
Mr. Lambe observes, in his notes on the ancient 
metrical History of the BaUU of Floddcn^ that it is a 
foinmon thing in the North «' for a maid servant to 
fake out of a boiling pot a tokten^ t. e, a small quan* 
tiry, viz. a porringer or two of broth, and then to fill. 
up the pot with cold water. The broth thus taken 
put is called the kuling mheen. In this manner greasy 
Joan keeled the pot." 

" Gie me beer, and gie me grots, 
•* And lumps of beef to swum abeen ; 
<' And ilka time that I stir the pot, 
<* He's hae frae me the keding whcen,** 

Steevens. 

1107. 
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1 107. -i—. /A* parson's saw,] Saw seems aticiendy > 
to have meant, not as at present, a proverb, a sen* 
fence, but the whole tenor of any instruflive dis- 
course. So, in the fourth chapter of the first book 
of the Tragedies of John BochaSy translated by.Lidgate: 
" These old poetes in their sawes swete 
** Full covertly in their verses do fayne," &c. 

Stbevens. 
1110. When roasted cra6s Aiss in the iowi,} So, in 
Midsummer' NightU Dream : 

** And sometimes lurk I in a gossip* s btmi^ 
'* In very likeness of a roasted crab, ^^ 
Again, in l^ike will to. Like^ quoth the Devil to the 
CoUier, 1587: 

"Now a crad in the fire were worth a good 

groat : •: 
** That I might quafie with my captain Tom 
4 Toss-pot." 

Againy in Summer's iast Will and Testament^ 1600 i 
** Sitting in a corner turning jcrabs^ 
« Or coughing o'er a warmed pot of ale." 

St£SVENS. 



ACT 
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ACT L Page 1 1 , Line 171. 

I HIS child of fancy, tf/at Armado highly &c.J 
This> as I have shewn in the note in its place, re- 
lates to the stories in the books of chivalry. A few 
ivords, therefore, concerning their origin and nature, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. As I do not 
know of any wrjter who has given any tolerable ac- 
count of this matter ; and especially as Monsieur Huet, 
the bishop of Avranches, who wrote a formal treatise 
of the Origin of Romances, has said little or nothing 
of these iii that superficial woric. For havingbrought 
down the account of Romances to the later Greeks, 
and entered upon those composed by the barbarous 
western writers, which have now the name of Ro- 
mances almost appropriated to them, he puts the 
change upon his reader, and instead of giving us an 
account of these books of chivalry, one of the most 
curious and interesting parts of the subje6l he pro* 
mised to treat of, he contents himself with a long 
account of the poems of the provincial writers, called 
likewise romances ; and so, under the equivoque of a 
common term, drops his proper subjefl, and enter- 
tains us with another, that had no relation to it more 
than in the name. 

The Sp^iards were, of all others, the fondest of 
these fables, as suiting best their extravagant turn to 
gallantry and bravery ; whicli in time grew so exces- 
sive. 
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tWe, sd to need all the efficacy of Cervantes*s incom- 
parable satire to bring them back to their senses. 
The French suffered an easier cure from their doctor 
Rabelais, who enough discredited the books of chi- 
valry, by only using the extravagant stories of its 
giants, &c, as a cover for another kind of satire 
against the refined politicks of his countrymen ; of 
which they were as much possessed, as the Spaniards 
of their romantick bravery. A bravery our Shakspere 
tnakes their chara6leristick, in this description of a 
Spanish gentleman : 

** A man of compliments y whom right and wrong 

*• Have chose as umpire of their mutiny : 

** This child of fancy, that Armado hight^ 

•* For interim to our studies f shall relate^ 

** In high-borii words, the worth of many a knight^ 

** From tawny Spain^ lost in the world's debate.'* 

The sense of which is to this cfFe6l : T/ds gentleman^' 
says the speaker, shaU relate to us the celebrated ston'ts 
recorded in the old romances^ and in their very style,- 
Why he says, from tawny Spain, is because these ro- 
mances, being of the Spanish original, the heroes and 
the scene were generally of that country. He says, 
lost in the world'' s debate, because the subjeft of those 
romances were the crusades of the European Christi- 
ans against the Saracens of Asia and Africa. 

Indeed, the wars of the Christians against the 
Pagans were the general subje6t of the romances of 
chivalzy. They all seem to have h^d their grounds 

work 



work in two fabulous monkish historians : the one, 
whO| under the name of Turpin, archbishop of 
Hheimsy wrote The History and Achievements of 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers $ to whom, iH', 
stead of his father^ they^ assigned the task of driving 
the Saracens out of France and the south parts of 
Spain: the other, our Geoffry of Monmouth, ' 

Two of those peers» whom the old romances have 
rendered- most famous, were Oliver and Rowland. 
Hence Shakspere makes Alengon, in the first part of 
Henry Vf. say : " Froyssard, a countryman of ours, 
records, England all Olivers and Rowlands bred, 
during the time Edward the third did reign.** In 
the Spanish romance of Bernardo del Carpio, and in 
that of RoncesvalUst the feats of Roland are recorded 
under the name of Roldan el encantador \ and in that 
of Palmeritt del Olivary or simply Olivay those of 
Oliver : for Oliva is the same in Spanish as Olivier is 

• Dr. Warburton is quite mistaken iq deriving Oliver 
from (Palmerin de] Oliva, which is utterly incompatible 
v^ith the genius of the Spanish language. The old ro- 
mance, of which Oliver Was the herOf is entitled in Spa- 
nish, ** Htstorias de los nobles Cavalleros Oliveros de 
Castilla, y Artus de Algarbe, in fol. en Valladolid, 1501, 
in fol. Cfi Sevilla, is*;;" and in French thus, <* Histoire 
d 'Olivier de Castille, & Artus d' Algarbe son loyal com- 
pagnon, & de Heleine, Fille au Roy d'Angleterre, &c. 
translat^e du Latin par Phil. Camus, in fol. Gothique.'* 
It has also appeared in English. See Ames's Typograph. 

p. 94. PXRCY. 

... . : in 
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in French. The account of their exploits is in thf 
highest degree monstrous and extravagant, as appears' 
from the judgment passed upon tliem by the priest in 
Don Quixote, when, he delivers the knight*s library 
to the secular arm of the house-keeper^ " Eccetuandd 
a un Bernardo del Carpio que anda por ay, y a otro 
llmado Rohcesvalies ; que estos en legando a mis 
manos, an de estar en las de la ama, y deltas en las 
del fucgo sin remission alguna *.'* And of Oliver he 
says, " essa Oliva se haga luego raxas, y se queme, 
qii^ aun no qucden della las cenilzast." The rea- 
sonableness of this sentence may be partly seen from 
one story in the Bernardo del Carpio^ which tells us^ 
that the cleft Called Roldan, to be seen in tlie summit 
of an high mountain in the kingdom of Valencia, near 
the town of Alicant, was made with a single back* 
stroke of that heroes broad sword. Hence came thd 
proverbial expression of our plain and sensible an* 
cestors, who were much cooler readers of these ex- 
travagancies than the Spaniards, of giving one a 
Rowland for his Oliver^ that is, of matching one im- 
possible lye with another: as, in French, fairc U 
Roland^ means to swagger. This driving the Saracens 
out of France and Spain, was, as we say, the subje6t 
of the elder romances. And the first that was printed 
in Spain was the famous Amadis de GauUf of which 
the inquisitor priest says: " segun he oydo dezir, este 
iibro fuc el primero de Cavallerias qui se imprimid en 

• . * Book I. c. 6. t Ibid. 

Espana, 
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Espana, y todos los demas an tornado principio y 
origcn destc*;** and for which he humorously con- 
demns it to the fire, coma a Dogfnatazador de una seSia 
tan mala* When this subje6l was well exhausted, the 
affairs of Europe aitbrded them another of the same 
nature. For after that fhe western parts had pretty 
well cleared themselves of these inhospitable guests, 
by the excitements of the popes, they carried their 
arms against them into Greece and Asia, to support 
the Byzantine empire, and recover the holy sepu]« 
chre. This gave birth to a new tribe of romances, 
which we may call of the seeond race or class. And 
i» Amadk de Gatda was at the head of tlte first, so, 
eorrespondcntly to the subject, Amadis de Orcecia was 
at the head of the latter* Hence it is, we find, that 
Trebizonde is as celebrated in these romances, as 
Roncesvalles is in the other. It may be worth ob* 
serving, that the two famous Italian epic poets, Ari<« 
osto and Tasso, have borrowed, from each of these 
classes of old romances, the scenes and subjects of 
their several stories : Ariosto choosing the first, tAe 
Saracens in France and Spain ; and Tasso, the latter, 
the Crusade against them in Asia : Ariosto's hero being 
Otlando, or the French Roland: for as the Spaniards, 
by one way of transposing the letters, had made it 
Roldan^ so the Italians, by another, make it Orland, 

The main subjcdl of these fooleries, as we have 
said, had 'its original in Turpin's famous History of 

Book I. c« 6« 

K Charlemagne 
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Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. Nor were thd 
monstrous embellishments of enchantmentSy &c. the 
hivention of the romancers^ but formed upon eastern 
tales, brought thence by travellers from their cru« 
sades and pilgrimages; which indeed have a cast 
peculiar to the wild imaginations of the eastern peo** 
pie. We have a proof of tliis in the travels of Sir 
J. Maundevile, whose excessive superstition and cre« 
dulity, together with an impudent monkish addition 
to his genuine work, have n^ade his veracity thought 
much worse pf than it deserved. This voyager^ 
speaking of the isle of Cos in the Archipelago, tells 
the following story of an enchanted dragon : ** And 
also a zonge man, that wiste not of the dragoun, went 
out of a schipp, and went thorghe the isle, till that he 
cam to the castelle, and cam into the cave ; and went 
so longe till that he fond a chambre, and there he 
saughe a damyselle that ke^nbed hire hede, and lokede 
in a myrour : and sche hadde moche tresoure abouten 
hire ; and he trowed that sche liadde been a comoun 
woman, that dwelled there to reiceyve men to folye. 
And he abo4e, till the damyselle saughe the schadowe 
of him in the myrour. And sche turned hire toward 
him, and asked him what he wolde. And he seyde^ 
he wolde ben hire limman or paramour. And sche 
asked him, if that he were a knyghte. And he sayde^ 
nay. And then sche sayde, thcit he might not ben 
hire limman. But sche bad him gon azen unto his 
felowesj and make him knyghte, and come azen upon 

the 
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^e morWe, and sche scbolde come out of her cave 
before him ; and thanne come and kysse hire on the 
mowthy and have no drede* For I schalle do the no 
manner harm, alle be it that thou see me in lykeness 
of adragoun.' For thoughe thou see me hideouse 
and horrible to loken onne, I do the to wytene that it 
is made be enchauntement. For withouten doubte* 
I am none other than thou seest now, a woman $ and 
Jierefore drede the noughte. And zyf thou kysse 
me, thou shalt have all this tresoure, and be my lord, 
and lord also of all that isle. . And he departed,'* &c. 
p. 29, 30, edit. 1725, Here we see the very spirit 
of a romance adventure. This honest traveller be- 
lieved it all, ahd so, it seems, did the people of the 
isle. *^ And some men seyne (says he) that in the* 
isle of Lango is zit the doughtre of Ypocras in forme 
and iykenesse of a great dragoun, that is an hundred 
^doie in lengthe, as men seyn i for I have not seen' 
hire. And thei of the isles callen hire, lady of the 
land.'* We are not to think then, these kind of 
stories, believed by pilgrims and travellers, would 
have less credit either with the writers or readers of 
romances : which humour of the times, therefore,' 
may well account for their birth and favourable re*- 
ccption in the world. 

, The other monkish historian, who supplied the 
romancers with materials, was our GeofFi7 of Mon- 
mouth. For it is not to be supposed, that these 
children of fancy (as Shakspere in the place quoted 
Hbovc, finely calls them, insinuating that fancy hath 
^ . ; Kij its 
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its infancy as well as manhood) should stop in the midst 
of so extraordinary a career, or confine themselves 
within the lists of the terra finna. From kim there- 
fore the Spanish romancers took the story of the 
British ArtJiur, and the knights of his round table, 
his wife Gueniver, and his conjurer Merlin. But still 
it was the same subje£r(efisential to books of chivalry), 
the wars of Christians against Infidels. And, whe* 
therit was by blunder or design^ they changed the 
Saxons into Saracens, I susped by design ; for chi- 
valry, without a Saracen, was so very lame and imper* 
&61 a thing, that even that wooden image, which 
turned round on an axis, and served the knights to 
try their swords, and break their lances upon, was 
called, by the Italians and Spaniards, Saractno and 
Sarazino ; so closely we're these two ideas conne6led. 

In these old romances there was much religious 
superstition mixed with their other extravagancies ; 
as appears even from their very names and titles. 
The first romance of Launcelot of the Lake, and King 
Arthur and his Knights, is called the History of 
Saint Greaal. This saint Greaal was the famotis re- 
lick of the holy blood pretended to be collected into 
a vessel by Joseph of Arimathea. So another is call- 
ed, Kyrie Eleison ofMontauban. For in those days 
Deuteronomy and Paralipomenon were supposed to be 
the names of holy men. And as they made saints of their 
knights-errant, so they made knights-errant of their 
tutelary saints; and each nation advanced its own into 
the order of chivalry. Thus every thing in those 

time$ 
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tknes being either a saint, or adevil, they never wahted : 
for the marvellous. / 

In the old romance of Launcelot of the Lake, we< 
have the dodlrme and discipline of the church as for-- 
mally delivered as in Bellarraine himself. "La con- 
fession (says the preacher) ne vaut rien si te coeur n'est 
Repentant; et si tu es moult & eloign^ de I'amour de 
nostre Seigneur, tu ne peus estre recorde si non par 
trois choses : premierement par la confession de 
bouche ; secondement par une contrition de coeur ;. 
tiercement par peine de coeur, 8c par ceuvre d*au« . 
raone 8c charit^. Telle est la droite voye d'aimer. 
Dieu. Or va 8c si te confesse en cette maniere& 
recois la discipline des mains de tes confesseurs, car> 
c>st le signe de merite. — Or mande le roy ses eves-: 
ques, dont grande partie avoit en Tost, 8c vinrent 
tpus en sa chapelle., Le roy devant eux tout nud en 
pleurant 8c tenant son plein point de vint menues 
verges, si les jetta devant eux, 8c leur dit en soupi» 
nmt, quMls prissent de luy vengeance, car je suis le 
plus vil pecheur, &c.— «Apres prinst discipline 8c. 
d'eux 8c moult doucement la recent." Hence we. 
find the divimty-le^ures of Don Quixote and the 
penance of his *squire, are both of them in the ritual 
of chivalry* Lastly, we find the knight-errant, aftec 
much turmoil to himself, and disturbance to the 
world, frequently ended his course, like Charles .V. 
of Spain, in a monastery ; or turned hermit, and be*? 
came a saint in good earnest. And this again will 
let us intp.the spirit of those dis^ogues betv^eeo 

K i 1 j Sancho 
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Sancho and his master, where it is gravely debMed^ 
whether he should not turn saint or archbishop. 

There were several causes of this strange jumble of 
nonsense and religion. As fir&t, the nature of the sub- 
ject, which was a religious war or crusade; secondly, 
the quality of the first writers, who were (eligious 
men ; and thirdly, the end of writing many of diem, 
which was to carry on a religious purpose. We learn 
that Clement V. interdi^cd justs and tournaments, 
because he understood they had much hindered the 
crusade decreed ip the council of Vienna. *< Tornea- 
menta ipsa 8c hastiludia sive juxtas in regnis Francise, 
Angliae, & Almanniae, & aliis nonnullis provinciis, in 
quibus ea consuevere frequentius exerceri, specialiter 
interdixit.'* Extrav, de Torneamentis C unic temp, 
Ed. /. Religious men, I conceive, therefore, might 
think to forward the design of the crusades by turning 
the fondness for tilts and tournaments into that chan«> 
nel. Hence we sec the books of knight-errantry so 
fii 11 of solemn justs and tournaments held at Trebi*. 
zonde, Bizance, Tripoly, &c. Which wise projc6^, I 
apprehend, it was Cervantes*s intention to ridicule, 
where he makes his knight propose it as the best 
pieans of subduing the Turk, to assemble all the 
knightSrerrant together by proclamation. 

Warburton. 

It is generally "agreed, I believe, that this long 
note of Dr. Warburton's is, at least, very much mis* 
placed. There is not a single passage ^n the character 
of jirmadof that has the least relatiOii to a/?^ >tory in 
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«iiy romance of chivalry. With what propriety there- 
fore a dissertation ypon the origin and nature of those ro^ 
tnances is here introduced, I cannot see ; and I should 
humbly advise the next editor of Shakspere to omit 
it. That he may have the less scruple upon tliat 
heady I shall take this opportunity of throwing out a 
few remarks, which, I think, will be sufficient to 
shew, that the learned writer's hypothesis was 
formed upon a very hasty and imperfect view of the 
subjeft. 

At setting out, in order to give a greater value to 
the information which is to follow, he tells us, that no 
other writer has given any tolerable account of this 
matter; and particularly-*-" that Monsieur Huet, the 
bishop of AvrancheSf who wrote a formal Treatise of the 
Origin of Romances, has said little or nothing of these 
[books of chivalry] in that superficial worh.** The 
fa6l is true, that Monsieur Huet has said very little of 
Romances of cljivalry j but the imputation, with 
which Dr. W, proceeds to load him, of *' putting the 
change upon his reader ^^ and " dropping his proper 
suhjeii** for another " that had no relation to it more 
than in the name,** is unfounded* 

It appears plainly fram Huet^s introduftory address 
to De Segrais, that his objeft was to give some ac- 
count of those romances which were then popular in 
France, such as jlstree of D^Urfsy the Grand Cyrus of 
De Scuderiy ^c. He defines the Romances of wlvch 
he means to treat, to be ^^fiQions des avantures 
emoureuses i** and he excludes epick poems from the 

number* 
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number, because — *' Evfin ks poemes ont.poursujeSuwt-. 
aBion militairt ou politique et ne traittnt d^ amour que par 
occasion; les Romans au contraire ont r amour pour sujeB 
principal, et ne traitent la politique et la guerre que par 
incident » Je parle des Romans reguliers ; car la plupart 
des vieux Romans, Francois, Jtaliens^ tt Espagnols sont . 
bien mains amoureux que militaires, * ' After this decla« 
ration, surely no one has a right to complain of the . 
author for not treating more at large of the old. 
romances of chivalry, or to stigmatise his work as . 
superficial, upon account of that omission. I shall 
have occasion to remark below, that Dr. Warburton, 
who, in turning over , this superficial work (as he is 
pleased to call it), seems to have shut his eyes against 
every ray of good sense and, just observation, has 
condescended to borrow from it a very gross mistake. : 

Dr. W/s own positions, to the support of which his 
subsequent fa6ls and arguments might be expe6ted to 
apply, are two ; t » TAat Romances of chivalry being of 
Spanish original, the heroes and the scene mere generally of 
thai country, ^ 2. That the subjeB of these Romances were, 
the crusades of the European Christians against the Sara^. 
cens of Asia and Africa. The first position, being 
complicated, should be divided into the two follow- 
ing ; 1 . That romances of chivalry were of Spanish ori-^ 
ginaL s. That the heroes and the scene of them utere 
generally of that country. 

Here are therefore three positions, to which I shall 
§ay a itvt words in their order j but I think it proper 
to premise a sort of definition of 9 RoQiance of Chi? 

valry. 
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Valry. If Dr. W. had done the same, he must have 
«een the hazard of systematizing in a subject of such 
cxtenty upon a cursory perusal of a few modern booksp 
which indeed ought not to have been quoted n the 
discussion of a question'of antiquity* 

A romance of chivalry therefore, according to my 
notion, is any fabulous narration, in verse or prose, 
in which the principal chara6ters are knights, con- 
ducting themselves, in their several situations and 
adventures, agreeably to the institutions and customs 
of chivalry. Whatever names the characters may 
bear, whether historical or fictitious $ and in what- 
ever country, or age, the scene of the aCtion may be 
laid, if the aCtors are represented as knights, I should 
call such a fable a romance of Chivalry. 

I am not aware that this definition is more compre- 
hensive than it ought to be : but, let it be narrowed 
«ver so much ; let any other be substituted in its 
Foom; Dr. W.*8 ^rst position, tAat romances of chU 
valry were of Spanish original^ cannot be maintained. 
Monsieur Huet would have taught him better. He says 
very truly, that ** let plus vieux^** of the Spanish 
romances, << soni posterieurs a not Tristans et a nos 
Lancelots, de quelques centaines d^annees,** Indeed the 
faCt is indisputable. Cervantes^ in a passage quoted by 
Dr. W. speaks of Amadis de Gaula (the first four 
books) as the Jirst hook of chivalry printed in Spain, 
Though he says only printed, it is plaia that he means 
Mtnitten, And indeed there is no good reason to believe 
ibat Amadis was written long before it was printed. 

It 
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It is unnecessary to enlarge upon a system, which 
places the original of romances of chivalry in a nation 
which has none to produce older than the art of 
printing. 

Dr. W/s 5^c0n^ position, tAat the heroes and the scene 
^' these romances were generally of the country of Spaing 
is as unfortunate as the former. Whoever will take 
the second volume of Du fresncy^s Bibliotheque des 
Romans f and look over his lists of Romans de Chevalert'ey 
will see that not one of the celebrated heroes of the 
old romances was a Spaniard. With respe6t to the 
general scene, of such irregular and capricious fidlion,' 
the writers of which were used, literally, to ** give- 
to airy nothing, a local habitation and a name,** I am 
sensible of the impropriety of asserting any thing' 
positively, without an accurate examination of many 
more of them than have fallen in my way. I think,* 
ho\^ ever, I might venture to assert, in direft contra-*. 
diction TO Dr. W. that the scene of them was notgene^ 
rally m Spain My own notion is, that it was very 
rarely there ; except in those few romances which 
treat txpressly of the affair at Roncesvalles. 

His 7^^/ position, that the snbjeQ of these romances 
were the crusades of ike .European Chrutiansy against the, 
Saracens of A^ia and Africa^ miglit be admitted with a 
small amendment. If it stood thus j the suhjeGl tf 
some, era few, of tkese romances were the crusades, &c. 
the position would have been incontrovertible ; but 

then It would not have been either new, or fit to sup^ 

port a systeiTj, 

After 
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After this state of Dr. W.'s hypothesis, one must be 
curious to see what he himself has offered in proof of 
it. Upon the two first positions he says not one word ! 
I suppose he intended, that they should be received as 
axioms. He begins his illustration of his third posi- 
tion, by repeating it (with a little change of temuy for 
a reason which will appear), " Indeed the wars of the 
Christians against the Pagans were the general suhje6i of 
the romances of chivalry. They all seem to have had their 
graund'Work in two fahulous monkish historians ; the one, 
who, under the name ^Turpin, archbishop of Rhcims, 
wrote The History and Achievements of Charlemagne 
and his Twelve Peers ;— <A« other ^ our Geoffry ofMon^ 
mouth*** Here we see the reason for changing the 
terms of. crusades and Saracens into wars and Pagans | 
for, though the expedition of Charles into Spain, aa 
related by the Pseudo-Turpin, might be called a 
crusade against the Saracens, yet, unluckily, our 
GeofFry has nothing like a crusade, nor a single Sa<^ 
racen in his whole history ; which indeed ends before 
Mahomet was bom. I must observe too, that the 
speaking of Turpin's history under the title of " Th0 
History of the Achievments of Charlemagne and his Twelve 
Peers,** is. inaccurate and unscliolarlike, as the fidlion 
of a limited number of twelve peers is of a much 
l^ter date than that history. 

However, the ground -work of the romances o? 
chivalry being thus marked out and determined, one 
might naturally expert some account of the first 
builders and their edifices -, but instead of that, we 

have 
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have a digression upon Oliver and Roiand, in which am 
attempt is made to say something of these two famous 
eharafters, not from the old romances, but from 
Shakspere and Don Quixote^ and some mo4ern 
Spanish rotiiancesi My learned friend, the dean of 
Carlisle, has taken notice of the strange mistake of 
Dr. W. itt supposing that thfe feats of Oliver vrete re- 
corded under tl»e name ©f Palnierin de Olita \ a mis- 
take, into which no one Coul4 have fallen^ who had 
read the first page of the book < And I very much 
suspe^ that there is a mistake, though of less mag- 
nitude, irr the assertion, that '< in the SpanisA ramartci 
ef Bernardo del Carpio ^ and in tkmt of Roncesvalles, 
the fiats of Roland are recorded under the name of Rolw 
dan el Encantador.** Dr. W.*s authority for this as- 
sertion waS| I apprehend, the following passage of 
Cervantes f in the first chapter - of Don Quixote t 
** Mejot estava con Bernardo del Carpio porque en Ron*> 
cesvalles avia ntuerto a, Roldan el Encantado, taliendose 
de Utindnsttia de Hercules^ quando akogo a Anteon el htj6 
de la Tterra entre los bra^oi*^ Where it is observable j 
that Cervantes 6ot^ notjappear to speak of m6re than 
pne romance; he calls Roldan '</ encantado, and not ei 
encaniador : and moreovtx XhtMotdi encantado isnot t» 
be understood as an addition to Roldan*s name, bat- 
merely as a participle expressing that he was enchanted^ 
or made invtdnerable by enchantment. 

But this is a small matter. And perhaps encantadar 
may be an error of the press for encantado. From 
tliis digression Dr, W* returns to tlie subje^ of th4 

4 ' old. 
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old romtflce^ iti tire fW!6W!ng^mattAer: « 7:Jii </hVaii' 
<;!» Saruceni tnA of Frdntt tM Spdh; to'^^ ai toe say, 
tkt suljeS^cfM eldhr riMnces. Akdhhijht thai' was ' 
primed iH Sphh t^as' tAi/hnmi jtniAdis di Gauld.** 
Accordmjg; toalf commoh riilek of c6nstru6iion, I' 
thhik the latier sentence must be understood to imply^ 
ttHtAmcdii deGemlayraA one of the elder romances^ and' 
thiat the subject' of it Was tfu driving oftKe Saracens' 
oar ofPranct or Spaiti\ whiereas, for th^ reasons al- 
ready given,' Amadis, in' cbmpafisort'with many other 
rbmancesl^ must be considered as a very modern one ; 
and the subje6^ of it has not the least conne^liori with' 
i^ dHving of the Saracens tuhatsotttef, — But what foU " 
IdWs is still more extradrdrnary; " Whhi this subje^^ 
tiaiweU eithhuitedi the of airs of Europe afforded them 
tmother of the same nature. For after that the western' 
parts htuipYetty vkU cUatU themselves of these inhospi** 
table guests : by the excitements of the popes y they carried' 
their arms ag&rnit thinr into Greece 'and' Astdy to support 
thi' Byzantine empire, and recover the holy sepulchre, 
Tidgittfif birth to afieo) tribe of rorAavces, which' we may 
tail ofthi' secdttd rix^ or ' class. And ' ai Amadis de ; 
OsLvAsLtOasatUe htad of^the frst, so, correspondintlyto 
the' subtest; AvOdAK'S de Grsecia was at the head of the 
latter.^* — It is impossible, I apprehend, to refer this 
snhjeQ to any antecedent but that in the pangraph 
last' quoted, viz. thi driving of the Saracens out of 
France and^Spain, So that, according to one part of 
the hypothesis here laid down, the subje<5l of the* 
driving of the Suracens cut of France and Spain, was 

L v^ell 
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well exhausted by the old xomances (widi Amadis di 
Gatda^t tlie head of them) before the Crusades \ the 
fTrstof which is generally placed in the year 10959 
andy according to the latter part, the Crusades hap- 
pened in the interval betwjeen Amadis de Gaula, and 
Amadis de Gracia ; a space of twenty, thirty, or at 
xnost fifty years, to be reckoned backwards from the 
year 1532, in which year an edition of Amadis de 
Cracia is mentioned by Du Fresnoy. What induced 
Dr. W. to place Amadis de Graxia at the head of his 
ieconJ rdce or class of romances, I cannot guess. Tbe 
fa6l is, that Amadis de Grada is no more concerned 
in supporting the Byzantine empire^ and recovering the 
holy sepulchre^ than Amadis de Gauia in driving the 
Saracens out of France and Spain, And a still more 
pleasant circumstance is, that Amadis de Graciop 
through more than nine tenths of his history, is him^ 
jsetf a declared Pagan. 

Arid here ends Dr. W.'s account of the old romanced 
of chivalry, which he supposes to have had their 
ground- work in Tur^zn's history. Before he proceeds 
to the others, which had their ground-work in our 
Gepjfryy he interposes a curious solutipn of a puzzling 
question concerning the origin of lying in romances.—* 
*< Nor were the monstrous embellishments of enchantments^ 
ScQ, the invention of the romancers f hut formed upon 
eastern tales, brought thence iy travellers from their 
crusades arid pilgrimages ; which indeed have a cast pecu* 
liar to the wild iMaginations of the eastern people* Wt 
haze aproofofthis in the Travels of Sir J. Maundeville** 

He 
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He then gives us a story of an enchanted dragon i^ 
the isle of Cos, froni Sir J» Maundevillef who wrote 
his Travels in 1356: by way of proofs that the tales 
of enchantments, &c. which had been current here 
in romances of chivalry for above two hundred years 
before, were brought by travellers from the Eastf 
The proof IS certainly not <:onclusive. Oji the other 
hand, I believe it would be easy to shew, that, at tl)e 
time when romances of chivalry began, our Europe 
had a very sufficient stock of lies of her own growth, 
to furnish materials for every variety of monstrous 
em5eiiisAment, At most times, I conceive, and in 
fnost countries, importe4 Ues are father foj^ luxuiv 
than necessity* 

Dr. W, comes i|ow to that pther gfound-wofk of 
the old romances, our Geoffry ofMonmautA. And him 
)ie dispatches yery shortly^ because, as has been ob* 
served before, it is impossible to ifind any thing in 
him to the purpose of crusades or Saracens. Indeed, 
in treating of Spanish romances, it must be quitp 
unnecessary to say much of Geoffry ^ as^ whatever they 
have of << the Briikh Arthur and his conjurer Merlin^** 
is of so late a fabrick, that, in all probability, the^ 
took it from the more modem Italian romances, and 
not from Geoffry'^s own book* As to the doubt, 
** whether it was ty blunder or design that they changed 
ihe Saxons into Saracens^'* I should wish to postpone 
the consideration of it, till we have some Spanish 
romance before us, in which king Arthur is intrp* 
4uced carrying on a war against 8aracen$» '■ 

Lij And 
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And thus,.! think, I have gone through the several 

fadls and arguments which Dr. W. has advanced i;i 

« support of his third position. In support of his ttmf 

Jirst positions, as I haye observed .already, he has said 

nothing; and indeed nothing can l>e said. There* 

inainder.of his ; note contains another hypothesis con« 

ceming the strange jumbU o/nqn^m^ and TtUgion in tAg 

eld romances^ yilCxQh. I shall nptex^nune. The reader^ 

I presume, by this tii^e, is well aw^re, that.Dr* W«*s 

information upop this subje^ is ,to be i^ecelved with 

caution. I shall Qply t^ke .^ ,lit^}e fio^ce of one qr 

^two fa^s, with v^hich he $ets out :— << /^ thetc .q^ 

r<muMccs i^ere was muck ,uligiqi^ ^f^arsiiiien mixed with 

ikeir other extravagancies i as appears etifin Jrjm fM^ 

jfery names t^nd (itffis* The , first jfOQi?^nce of Lanc^ of 

^the Lake and King Arthur a/idhis JS^nigMSf if SfsU^d 13^ 

History of .Saint Graal, — $o is anQther cfdled Kyrie 

^leison of .Mpntai^ban. For in. those days peutetgn^ims^ 

^d ParaUfflmet^on were supposed to ,ke tie vam<s of hofy 

^jji<ii."— li^Ueve no one who has ever looked .ev,en 

,i<itothc,<;9Dmio^ i:0Dttance of ku\g -4rtS»r, will, he pf 

^opinion, that tl^e part j:ela^ting .to tl^e $aint^Qraal wfis 

,the first romance of Ztmceiot of At f^oMe av4 i^i^g 

Mf/thur md his Knig^ts» And as to the other, si^po§e<i 

j^o be called ^n< Eleison ,^ Ij/koJ^upun^ there i^j^orea- 

^^ to belie\^e thg^ any romance witli tJiaJt .ti.lk .ev«r 

^^Jisted. 7:^^ is .*e mistake which, as Wfis^uated 

f fecive, Dr.* W. AJjpws to have .t^oq-QWcd ^rom Hjtef* 

The reader wj^l iudge. Huet .is giving *n account of 

the romances vi HSofi Quixote's library^ whic;h .tl)e 

curate 
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.curate and jbaurber saved^rpm fte fliusies,'^<< Com 
^* iiijf^g^ digMs d'^trt gardez ^somi Ics qufttve llvres 
d* Amadis de Gaule,— Palxnerin d* Angletenre^*^ 
Dpn Belianlsj leMiroir de Clwvakries Tiiante le 
Blancy et <Kyrie Eleison de Montauhan (cat 'eu im 
.vifux temps on cr^n^ ipu Kjirie EktMm.et Paitaliptmtnm 
iloimt Us nam de quelques sains) ou ks subtilitez deJa 
JiamoistUe P/nisir'4e^fi^a*viet .«t les tromperieB €le la 
y4mf€,t^qkse, ^nt,foitlou6es.'*^-^tis~ph^ay I think, 
•that Qr. W.(C^ied t^hat iie ^ys of Kynt Eldson qf 
fMmtmhih as well as tlie mtticifim in his last aeo- 
t^ncCf fflom (this passage of Uuet, though he has 
ii9ipr9)i^e4 upon fhis oiiginal by introdiicing a taitit 
t£>fli/«rpn«ra^9.t>pon what ainhofity I know not* It is 
i^tiU raQtic evident (from the passage of Certfont^, 
which is quoted below*} that.ifitft was mistaken ia 

supposing 

* Jip91&>Quix. Lib. I* c. 6. ** Valatne Dios, dixo el 
Cura, dando una gran voz,'qu€ aqui este Tirante el Blanco! 
iPadmele aca» xompadre, que hago cyicoU que he hallado 
jQn>^l un te«aro,de oontcnto, y una mina •<&€ paissaticmpos. 
Apu end J^oti QfkirkUyson de Mtntabuan^ vakrosoiCaval]et<»» 
,^ «u hernnoo Xomas de Montalvan, y el Cavallero Fon- 
scca, CQA Ja baUlla que el valiente Detriante{c de T«rante*jl 

♦ Whether the merit of th^is correftion belong originally 
to Mr. Tyrwhitt or Mr. Bowles (for the latter ha4 inserted 
it in the text of his Don Quixote), I will not presume to 
determine; but, though there ciannot be a doubt of its 
propriety, the Spanish Academy have retained, in their 
splendid edition) the old reading. Henlxy. 

hizo 
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supposing Kytit Eleium de Montauban to be the namo 
of a separate romance. He might as well have made 
La DamoiselU P/aisir-'de^ma'Vief and La Veuve rtpoiet^ 
the names of separate romances. All three are merely 
chara^rs in the romance of Tiranie te Blanc. — And 
•o much for Dr. W.'s account of the origin an<J nature 
iii romances of chivalry. T y r whitt. 

No future editor of Shakspere will, I believe, rea* 
4ily consent to omit the dissertation here referred to. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt*a judicious observations upon it have, 
given it a value which it certunly had not before ; 
«nd I ihink I may venture to foretel, that this futile 
performance} like the pismire which Martial tells ns 
was accidentally incrusted with amber» will be ever 
preserved} for the sake of the admirable commeat ia 
which it is now inlaid : 

<« .^-.quae fuerat vita contempta manente, 
<* Funeiibus fa6la est nunc pretiosa suis.** 

Malonb. 

hizo con el altno, y ias aguiezas de ia Donzella Fituur de mi 
mday con icj amorts y emiustcs de la viuda Reposada^ y l^, 
Scnon Empcratriz, enamorada de Hipolito su escudero.'*- 
Aqui etta Don Quiritleyson^ Scc» HiRi, i. e. m the rott 
nance of Tirante el Blanco^ is Dan QuirieUysonf &c« 
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MIDSUMMER. NIGHT'S DREAM* 



ACT I. SCENE /. 

Tie Palace of Theseus in Athens, Enter Theseus, 
HippoLiTA, Philostrate^ tifitk Attendants, 

Tiesetts* 

rsoWf fair Hippolitas our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon : but, oh, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes 1 she lingers my desires. 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager. 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

Hip, Four days will quickly steep themselves in 
nights; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the night xo 

Of our solemnities. 

B The. 
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The, Go, Philostrafie, 
Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the p^rt and nimble spirit of mirth > 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals* 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. [£x27Phil. 
Hippolita, I woo*d thee with my sword. 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 
But I will wed thee in another key. 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 20 

Enter Egeus, Hermia, Lysanoer, and Deme- 
trius. 

^ge, Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke I 

Tiu. Thanks, good Egeus : What*s the new$ witji 
thee ? 

Ege. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia.— 
Stand forth, Demetrius ; — My noble lord, 
This man hath my consent to marry her :— 
Stand forth, Lysander ; — and, my gracious dukCf 
This man hath witchM the bosom of my child : 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhimcs. 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child : 30 
Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung. 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love -5 
And stol'n the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits. 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweet <neats ; messengert 
Of strong prevaiiment in unhardcn'd youth : 
With cunning bast thou filch'd my daughter's heart; 

^ Turn'd 
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Turned her^obedience, whi^h is due to sne. 

To stubborn harshness &-^And, my gradoas duke. 

Be it so she will not here before your grace 40 

Consent to marry with Demetrius, 

I beg tht ancient privilege of Athens; 

As she is mine, 1 may dispose of her : 

Which shall be either to this gentleman, 

Or to her death ; according to o\ir law, 

Immediately prbvided in that caisc. 

The, What say you> Hcnnia? be tdvisM, fair 
maid : 
To you your father should be as a god $ 
One that composed your beauties j yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 50 

By htm imp^rinted, and wkhin his power 
.To Jcave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Deniitrius is a worthy gentlemarf. 

Her, So is Lvsander, 

The, In himstiif he is : 
But, in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
The other must be held the worthier. - 

Htr, I would my father look*d but with »iy eyes. 

The, Rather your eyes must with his judgment 
look. 

Her, 1 do entreat your grace to pardon me. Go 
I know not by what power I am made bold ; 
.Nor how it miy concern my modesty. 
In such a presence here, to plead my tb6ughti 1 
But I beseech your gi'ace, that I nuy know 

B i j The 
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The worst that may befall me in this case, 
)f I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

TAe, Either to die the death, or tp abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desini^y 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood 70 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice^ 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 
For aye to f>e in shady cloister mew'd, 
To live a barren sister all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrite blessed they, that master so their blood. 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 
3ut earthlier happy is the rose distilled. 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin-thorn. 
Grows, lives, and dies, |n single blessedness. . 80 

Her. So will I groW, so live, so die, my lordj 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship, to whose unwish*d yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

Tiie, Take time to pause : and, by the next new 
moon 
(The sealing-day betwixt my love and me. 
For everlasting bond of fellowship) 
Cpon that day either prepare to die. 
For disobedience to your father*s will ; 
Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would $ 90 

Or on Diana's altar to protest. 
For aye, austerity and single life, 

Dewu 



Dtm, Reletty sweet Hcrmia $«-«MAnd| Lysander, 
yield 
Thy erased title to my certain right. 

Lys, You have her father's lovet Demettius 7 
Let me have Herniia** : do you marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Lysaoder \ true> he hath my lovef 
And what is mine^ my love shall render him c 
And she is mine ; and all my right of her 
I 4o dState unto Demetrius. 100 

Zx^w I va, my lold, as well deriv'd as he> 
As well possessed ; my love is more than his j 
My fortunes every way as £iirly rank'd. 
If n6t with vafttage» as Demetrius' ; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be^ 
I ^tn bekov'd of ibeafutebtis Hennia : 
Why should not I theft prosecute ray right ? 
Demetr^y I*il avouch it to his head. 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And w6ii her i9oul; and she, sweet lady, dotes, no 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry. 
Upon. this spDtted and inconstant mSn. 

.7ie» I must confess, that I haire heard so much. 
And with Dem«tnus thought to have spoke thereof; 
But, \mng over* full of self-atfairs. 
My mind did lose tt.-^But, Demetrius^ comt ; 
And come, Egeus ; yoa shall go with me, 
I have some private schooling for you both.-^ 
For you, fair tiermia, U>6k you arm yourself 
To At your fancies to your father's wjll$ 120 

Or else the ia«ir of Aliiei» yields you up 

Biij (Which 
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{Which by,ao ni€aas we may extenuate) 
To death, or to a vow of single life.— 
Come, myHippolita; What cheer, my love ^^* 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along : 
I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial ; and confer with you 
Of something, nearly that concerns yourselves. 
Ege, With duty and desire, we follow youi ' 

[Exeunt Thes. Hip. Eg bits, Dbm. and Trmn. 

Lys, How hbw, my love ? Why is your cheek so 

•pale? 

How chance the roses there do ftde so €ist ? 131 

Her, Belike, for want of rain $ which I could weU 

Betepm them from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Lys. Ah,> me ! for aught that I could ever ready 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of t;rue love never did run smooth* 
But, either 14: was different in blood s 
Her. O cross! too high to be enthraird to low I 
Lys, Or else misgraifed, in respeA o^yeai^$ 139 
Her, O spight ! too old to be engaged to youi^ I 
Lys. Or else it stood upon the choicb of friends : 
Her, O hell ! to chuse love by anotheir's eye 1 
Lys, Or, if there were a sympathy in choice^ 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it ; 
Making it fnomentany as a sound. 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream $ 
Brief as the lightning in the colly*d night, 
T^at, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man hfith power to say^ — ^Behoid ! 

The 
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The jaws -of dirkncss do devour it up : x^t) 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her. If then true lovers have been ever cross-d, , 
li stands as an edi6l in destiny r 
Then let us teach our trial patience. 
Because it is a customary cross ; . 
As due to love, as' thoughts, and dreams, and sighs, 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy's followers. \ 

Lys^ A good persuasion ; therefore, hear me, 
Uermia. 
ri "have a widow, aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 169 

From Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her on)y son. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 
And to that {^ace the sharp Athjenian law 
Cannot pursue us i If thou Iov*st me then, 
Steal forth thy father*s hou^ tprmorrow night ; 
And, in the wood, a league without the town. 
Where 1 4id meet thee once with H^slena^ 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee. l/t 

Her* My good Lysander! 
I swear to thee, by Cupid* s strongest bow ; 
By his best ariiow with, the golden head ; . . . 

By the simplicity of Venus* doves ; 
By that which knittetb souls, and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen, 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke> 

In 
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la ni^iber more than ever Wotaenspolde ;-^ 
In that same place thou hast apfxnnted nic^ 180 

To*morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
fys. Keep promise, love : JLook, here cottier He^ 
lena. 

£nffr Helena. 

Her. Godspeed, fair Helena! Whitlieraway) 

Hei. Call you n^ fair } that fair again unsay, 
J>emetnas loves your fair : O happy fair 1 
Your eyes are lode-stars ; and your tongue's sweet 

air 
Morf tuneable than lai-k to shepherd*sear, 
When wheat is green, when liaw-tfaom buds a{k- 

pear. 
Sickness is catching } O, were fiavour so t 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go ; 190 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue should catch your tongue's sweet melody* 
Were the worid mine, Demetrius being bated. 
The rest I'll give to be to you translated. 
O, teach me how you look 4 and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius* heart. 

JfJer, I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

Hei. Oh, that your frowns would teach my smiles 
such skill ! 

JIar. I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 199 

//ie/. Oh, that my prayers could such atiic£kioii 
movei 

Jier. The more I hate, the more be follows me. . - 
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HeL The more 1 love, the more he hatcth me. 

Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 

Hd. None, bikt your beauty; 'Would that fault 
lyere mine ! 

Her, Take comfort ; he no more shall see my face ; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place. — 
Before the time I did Lysander see, 
Seem'd Athens as ^ paradise to me : 
O then, what graces in my love do dwell. 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a hell 1 2 10 

Lys, Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 
T^-mprrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the wfttry glass. 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass 
(A tin\e tjiat lovers' flights doth still conceal), ' 
Through Athens* gates have we devis'd to steal. 

Her, And if^ the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose^beds were wont to lie. 
Emptying pur bosoms of their counsels swell'd ; 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet : 220 

And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes. 
To seek ne>y friends and strange companions. 
Farewel, sweet playfellow : pray thou for us. 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius 1 — 
Keep word, Lysander : we must starve our sight 
from lover's t<^d, 'till jnorrpw deep ipidnight* 

\^Exit Herm. 

Lys, I will,.my Hermia. — Helena, adieu : 
A9 ypu on him^ Denietriu^ dote on you \ 

[^Exit, Lys. 
.. r. Heir 
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Hft, How happy some, o'er othersome, can be I 
Through Athens I am tliought as fair as she. 230 
But what of that } Demetrius thinks not so ; 
He will not know what all but he do know. 
And as he errs, doting on Heri»ia*s eyes, 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 
Things base and vile^ holding no quantity^ 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the fnind j 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind : 
Nor hath lovers mind of any judgment taste | 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : 840 

And therefore is love said to be a child. 
Because in choice he is so oft begu^'d. 
As waggiish boys themselves in game forswear. 
So the boy love is perjiirM every where : 
For ere Demetrius lookM on Hemria*s eync, 
He haird down oaths, that he was only mine ; 
And when this hail some heat ^rom Hermia felt. 
So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt. 
I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 
Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night, S50 

Pursue her $ and for this intelligence 
If I have thanks, it. is a dear expence: 
But herein mean I to enrich my p^n. 
To have his sight thither and back again* 

lExit 
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SCENE IL 



A Cottage, Enter Quince tie Carpenter ^ Snug the 
Joiner f Bottom the Weaver ^ Flute the Bellows^ 
Mender^ Snout theTinkery and Starveling the 
Taylor* 

Qttin. Is all our company here } 

Bot, You were best to call them general iy, man 
by man, according to the scrip. 

Quin, Here is the scrowl of every man's name, 
which is thought fit, through all Atliens, to play in 
our interlude before the duke and dutchess, on his 
wedding-day at night. • 261 

• Bet. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
treats on ; then read the names of the a^ors ; and so 
grow to a point. 

Quin, Marry our play is — The most lamentable 
comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and 
Thisby. 

Bot, A very good piece of work, I assure you, 
and a m^rry. — Now, good Peter Quince, call forth 
your a6Vors by the scrowl* ^ Masters, spread your- 
selves. 271 

Qvin, Answer, as I call you. — Nick Bottom the 
weaver. 

Bot, Ready : Name what part I am for, and pro- 
ceed. 

Quin. 
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Quin» You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyra- 

mus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin. A lover that kills liimself most gallantly for 
love. . . a8o 

B$t, That will ask some tears in the true perform- 
ino- of it : If I do it, let the audience look to their 
eyes ; I will move storms, I will condole in some 
measure. To the rest :— Yet my chief humour is for 
a tyrant ; I could play Ercles rarely> or a part to tear 
a cat in> to make all split. 

" The raging rocks, 
•< And shivering shocks, 
" Shall break the locks 

** Of prison-gates f »90 

♦« And Pliibbus' car 
<* Shall shine from far, 
«« And make and mar 

« The fooKsh fates/' 

This was lofty 1— Now name the rest of the players. — 
This is Ercles' vein,, a tyrant's vein ; a lover is more 

condoling. 
Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 
Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You must take Thisby on you. 300 

i7». What is Thisby ? a wandering knight ? 
Qitin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Flu, 
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Flu, Nayi faith, let me not play a woman 5 I have 

n beard coming. 

Quin, I'hat's all one ; you shall play it in a mask, 

and you may speak as sinall as you will. 

• Bot, An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby 
too: rU speak iu a mox^trous little voice; — Viisne^ 
Thisne^ — Ah^ Pyramu^ my lover dear j thy Thisby dtar i 
and lady d^ar J • 310 

Quin, No, no; you must play Pyramus, and, Flute, 
you Thisby. 
Bot, Well, proceed. 
Quin. Robin Starveling, the taylor, 

• Star. Here, Peter Quhice. 

Quin, Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby > 
mother. — Tom Snout, the Tinker. 

Snou. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, You, Pyramus's father ; myself, Thi&by*3 
father ; — Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part :— 
and, I hope, there is a play fitted. 321 

• Snug. Have you the lion's part written ? pray you, 
if it be, give it me, for I am slow of study ^^ 

. Quin, You may do it extempore, foi* it is nothing 
but roaring. 

• Bot, Let me play the li<m too : I will roar, that I 
will do any man*s lieart good to hear me ; I will roar, 
that I will make the duke say. Let him roar again, let 
kim roa r again - . 329 

Quin, An you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the dutcheas and the ladies, that they would 
shriek j and that were enough to hang us all. 

C AIL 
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AIL That would hang us every mother's son. 

Bot. I grant you> friends, if that you should fright 
the ladles out of their wits, they would have no 
more discretion but to hang us : but I will aggravate 
my voice so, that I will roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove ; I will roar you an *twere any nightin- 
gale. 339 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus : for Py* 
ramus is a sweet-facM man ; a proper man, as one 
shall see in a summer*s-day ; a most lovely gentle* 
man-like man ; therefore you must needs play Py- 
ramus. 

Bot, Well, I will undertake it. What beard were 
I best to play it in ? 

Quin* Why, what you will. 

Bot» I will discharge it in either your straw-co- 
loured beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple- 
In-grain beard, or your French crown-colour beard^ 
your perfeft yellow. 3,51 

Quin, Some of your French crowns have no hair 
at all, and then you will play bare-fac'd. — ^But, mas- 
ters, here are your parts : and I am to entreat you, 
request you, and desire you, to con them by to-mor« 
row night ; and meet me in the palace wood, a mile 
without the town, by moon-light ; there will we re- 
hearse : for if we meet in the city^ we shall be dog*d 
with company, and our devices known. In the mean 
time, I will draw a bill of properties, such as our 
play wants. I pray you, fail me not, 361 

BcU 
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Bot, We will meet ; and there we may rehearse 
more obscenely, and coiii'ageously. Take pains \ be 
perfeft ; adieu. 

Quin, At the duke*s oak we meet. 

Bot, Enough ; Hold, <^ cut bow-strings. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT 11. SCENE I. 

A Wood. Enter a Fairy at one Door, and PvcK (or 
^RoBiK-GooDFELLow) at ottotAtr* 

Puck. 

iiox^ now, spirit 1 whither wander you ? 
Fdi. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briari 
Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
1 do wander every where. 
Swifter than the moones sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen. 
To dew her orbs upon the green i 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be } 10 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

C i j Farewell 
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EarcwH, thou lob of spirits, ril be gone ; 
Qur queen and jail tier elves come here anon. 
Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to- 
night; 
Take heed, the queen come npt withui his sight. 
F<Mr Oberon is passing fell aad wrath, 20 

Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, stolen from an Indiin king ; 
She never had so sweet a changeling : 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild : 
Biit 8he,= per .force, withholds the loved boy. 
Crowns him with flpwers, and makes him all her 

joy : 
And now they never meet in grove, or green. 
By fountain clear, ox spangled star-light sheen. 
But they do square; that all their elves, for fear, 30 
Creep into acorn <xips, and hide them there. 

Fai, Either I mistake your shape and making 
quite,. 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Caird Robin -Good&Uow : Are you not he. 
That frights the maidens of the villagVy j 
Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the qu^m, 
Ajid bootless make the breathless huswife churn ; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm f 
Those that Hobgoblin call ypu, and sweet Puck, 40 
You do their work» and they shall have good luck 1 
Are not you he ^ 
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Puck* Thoaspeak*st aright $ 
I am that meny wanderer of the night. 
I jest to OberoDy and make him snule. 
When I a fat and bean<*fed horse beguile^ 
Neighing in likeness of a silly foal : 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl, . 
In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 
Andy when she drinks, against her lips I bisb^ 50 
And on her withered dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale. 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh'me ; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she. 
And U^lor crie^y and falls into a cough : 
And then ^e whole quire hold their hips, and loffe. 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there.-- 
But room. Faery, here comes Obenm. 

Fai. And here my mistress : — 'Would that lie were 
gonel 60 



SCENE II. 



Enter Ob E RON, King of Fairies, at one Door wit A his 
Train, and the Queen at another with hers* 

Ob. Ill met by moon-Hgfat, proud Titania. 
Queen. What, Jealous Oberon ? Fairyy skip hence ^ 
I have forsworn his bed and company* 

Ob. Tarry, rash wanton ; Am not i thy lord ? . 

C i i j Queen. 
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Queen, Then I must be thy lady: But I kiiow 
When thou hast storn away from fairy, land^ 
And in the shape of Corin sate all.d^y, | 

Playing on p^>es of com, and versing love j 

To amorous Phillida, . Why \ai:t thou here,- i 

Come from tl^e farthest steep of India } 70 i 

But that> forsoothy the bou^ciAg Amazon, 
)(our bpikkiM mistressy <«Ad your ytrjarrior iove, . 
To Theseus must be wedded 4 *nd you sxm^t 
To give their bed joy and prosperiuy. 

Ob, How csln'st thou thus, for. shame, Titania, 
Glance ^at my credit with Hippolita, . . 
Knowing I know thy love. to Theseus? 
JXi^t thou npt lejad hli^ thijough the glimmering 

fiighi . 
From Pei;igune, .wliora he ravished? 
And make him with fair .j^le breaJiL hi? faith^ . 8d 
With Ariadne, and Aotiopa / . 
.. Queen. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 
And neyef^ since the midijUe summer's spring. 
Met we on hill^ i^i dale, forest, or mead^ 
By paved fountain, or ^y rui^hy )>rook, 
Or on the beaclied margent of the sea, 
f o dance our ringlets to tlj^e jvhistling wind, 
!But with thy brawls thou hjiist disturb'd our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us .ii> vairi, • 

As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sea 90 

ppnjtagious fpgs ; which falling in tlie land. 
Have evei7 pelting river made 90 prpud, 
'Jii^K they h^ve oyer-bfarnp their cgntinent^f 
.vt The 
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The ox Ijath therefore stretched his yoke in vain. 

The ploughman Jpst his sweat ; and thfe green cora 

Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard : 

The fold stands empty in the. drowned EeUl, 

And crows are fatted withth^e iQurrafin fiocki 

The nine-iaens' morris is £ird up widi mud ^ 

And theL quaint mazes. in the wanton greei;, ^ioo 

For lack of tread,, are undistinguishable. 

The humiui mortals want their winter here, 

No night is now with hy^ifi^ or carol blest : — • 

TJ;iejrefore the mjoon, the goyeriie&s of floods,. 

Paie in her anger, washes all the Uir, 

That rheumatick diseases do abound : ; ' 

iVnd, thorough this distemperature, wesee- > . 

Tlie seasons alter : hoary -headed frosts 

Fall in the frjssh lap of tlje crimson rose^ . 

And on old Hyems' chiji, agd icy/criown,. i lo 

An odorous chaplet of sweet Buamneabudj? • ' 

Is, ajs in mockery,' ^et : Thp spring, the sumi?ier. 

The childin^ autumn, afjgry wi^iter, change 

Tl>eir wonted liyerie§ ; and the ^xniiLzpd World, . , 

By their increase,- now J^hows not which is which : 

And this $ame progeny pf evil?, C9nies 

From our debate, from our dis^^ntion $ 

We are their parents and original* 

06, Do ypju amend it then ; it lies in* you t 
Why should Titania -cross her Oberon ? f8p 

X do but beg a little ch^uigeling );^oy, 
To be my hencJunan. . . 

. ♦ Queen.- 



X 
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Queen. Set your heart at rest. 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votress of my order : . 
Andy in the spiced Indian air, by night. 
Full often hath she gossipM by my side \ 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands. 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 
When we have !augh*d to see tlie sails conceive, 13d 
And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind : 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gate 
(Following her womb then rich with my yowng 

'squire), 
Would imitate ; and sail upon the tand^ 
To fetch me trifles, and return again^ 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 
But she, beiilg mortal, of that boy did die ; 
And, for her sake, I do rear up her boy ; 
And, for her sake, I will not part with him. 

Ob. How long within this wood intend you stay } 

Queen. Perchance, till after Theseus' wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 149 

And sec our moon-liglit revels, go with us j 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your hamits. 

Ob. Give me diat boy, and I will go with tiiee. 

Queen. Not for thy fairy Kingdom. — Fairies, away; 
We shall chide down-right, if I longer stay. 

{Rjteunt Queen end hr^Thtin, 

Ok Well, go thy way : thou shalt not from this 
grove, 
*Till 1 torment thee for this injury.— 149 

My 
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My gentle Puck, come hither : Thou remember'st 
Sinceonce I sat upon a prorrioatory, ^ . •** 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, ; . *•>• ' 
Uttering siich dulcet and hai'monious breath, -. 'r : 

That tlie rude sea grew civirat her song ; "^ ' ■'*.■' l . 
And certain stars shot raadly from tlieir spheres," 
To hear the sea-maid's iMusick. -.^ ":■■"<-. 

Fuck, I remember. • ..:-^' - 

Ob, That very time I iaw (but thou could' si not), -, 
Flying between the cold moon and th^ earth* "--'■ ■ 
Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim lie took . tSo 

At a fair vestal, throned by the west ; " . ^ '- • . •" 

And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow. 
As it should -pierce a hundred thousand hearts: 
But I might see young Cupid's fierjr shaft 
^uench'd in the chaste ^cams of the w<itery jpnoon ; 
And the imperial votre&s passed on, : • 

In maiden meditation, fancy free.. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of cupid fell; 
It fell upon a little western fllower, — 169 

Before, milk-white ; now purple with love's wound,-— 
And maidens xall it love-in-idleness. 
Fetch me that flower; the l.ierb I shew'd thepx>nce; 
The juice of it, on sleeping eye-lid* laid^ 
Will make or man or woman madly doat 
Upon the aext Jive creature that it sees* 
Fetch me this herb ; and be thou here again. 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

PucA, I'll put a girdle roimd about the earth 
(p forty minutes. ' IJE^it* 
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06. Having once this juice, 180 

' I'll watch Titiuiia when she is asleep. 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : 
The next thing when she waking looks upoi^ 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape). 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 
And ere I take tliis charm off from her sight 
(As I can take it with another herb), 
1*11 make her render up her page tame. 
But who comes here f I am invisible $ 1^ 

And I will over-hear their conference. 

Inter DsMETRivs, HELENA, foUotoing Aim. 

Dan. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander, and fair Hermia ? 
The one 1*11 slay, the other slayeth me. 
Thou told'st me, they were stoln unto this wood ; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood, 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ; 
But yet you draw not iron, for my heart soo 

Is true as steel : Leave you your power to draw. 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dan. Do I entice you ? Do I speak you fair } 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you — I do not, nor I cannot love you ? 

HeL And ^ven for that do I love you the more* 
I am your spaniel ^ and, Demetriusi 

The 
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The rtiojre you beat m«, I will fawn on you : 

Use me but as your spaniel, spurn ine, strike me, 

Neglect me, lose me j-.only give me leave* 2 to 

Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 

What worser ptace can I beg in your love 

(And yet a place of high respeft with me). 

Than to be used vi% you use your dog ? 

Dem, Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit; 
For I am sick, when I do look on thee. 

HeL And I am sick, when I look not on you. 

Dem, You do impeach your modesty too lhuch> 
To leave the city,, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not; sso 

To trust the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counsel of a desert place. 
With the rich wortli of your virginity. 

HeL Your virtue is my privilege for that* 
It is not night, when I do see your face. 
Therefore I think I am not in the night : 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company 5 
For yovi, in my respe6l:, are all the world ; 
Then how can it be said, I am alone. 
When all the world is here to look on me ? 230 

JDem, ril nm from thee, and hide me in the 
brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Hd, The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the story shall be changed ; 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 
The dove pursues the griffin j the mild hi.id 

Makes 



Makes speed to catch the:tyger : Bootless speed ! 
When cowardice pursltSfs) and valour flies. 

l)em, I will iK)t stay thy questions ; let me go : 
Or, if thou follow me do not believe 24^ 

But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

HcL A)S ii^ the temple, in the town, Ae fitid. 
You do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius ! 
TTour wrongs do set a scandal* on- my sex : 
We cannot fight for love, a* men may do ; 
We shou'd be <vo©M, and were not made to woo. 
I'll follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon the hand I love so welU [£*flwif, 

Ob, Fare, thee-wellj nymph: ere he do leave thi» 
grove, 
Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love.— ^^ 
Hast thou the flower there ? Welcome, wanderer.^ 

• 

Re-enter PucKr 

Pud, Ayr there it is. 

Ob, I pray thee, give it me. 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopy*d with Iviscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk- roses, and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania^ some time of the night, 
LuU'd in these flowers with dance» and delight 5 
And there the snake throws her enamel*d skin, 260 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this 1*11 streak her eyes. 
And make her full of hateful fimtasies. 

g " Take 
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1 HIS play was entered at Stationers' Hall, OA. 8. 160O, by 
Thomas Fisher. It is probable that the hint for U was receive4 
from Chaucer's Knight*^ TaU, Thence it is, that our authof 
speaks of Theseus as Jukt of Atheni, The tale bcgias thus : 
•* Whilom as olde stories tellea us, 
<• There was a Duk that highte Theseus, 
•* Of Athenes he was lord and govemour, &c." 

Late eiit. V. SCii 
Lidgate too, the monk of Bury^ in his translation of the ^ra^e^ 
dies ofJobnBocbai^ calls him by the same title, chap. xii. 1. 2 1. 
" Duke Theseus had the vidtoryc." 
Creon, in the tragedy of JocastMf traosUted from Eurifidft 
in 1566, is called DsfAgCrtotit 
So likewise Skelton : 

** Not lyke Duie Hamilc«v 
«* Nor lyke Duke Asdruball.y 
Stanyhurst, in h'u translation of Viigil| calls JEntiS, Dukt 
Janets ; and in Haywood's /rait Age^ %6. Part, 1632, Ajaz if 
styled Diike Ajax, Palamedes«- Duke Palamedes, and Nestor, 
i>jy;^ Nestor, &c. St ee yens. 

Wtliand fantattics^ as this pUy i^, all the parts in their va* 
cious modes are well written, end give the kind of pleasure 

which 
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wHFcK the ftnthor designed. Fairies in his time were much in 
fashion ; common tradition had made them familiar, and 
Spenser's poem'had made them great. . JoHNto^, 



as^ 



' P'ramati0 JPetfonae* 

.;.-. 7. •. .. j«f£w. 

Th e $ « u s , Duke of Athens, 

%G( E V &y Father to Hermia, 

L Y SANDER, i/f lonje ivith Hermta, 

Demetrius, in love ivith Hermia, 

]Ph J If 0^ T « A t ft» ^Master of the Sports to Tbesetfs* 

Qu INGE, the Carpe?tter^ 

Snug, the Joiner, 

Bottom, tbf Weaver, 

Flute, the BeHavai^Mcnder* 

Snout, the Tinker, , 

St A R VE L 1 N G^ /-5c 7'^/<?r. 

,. . . ' ' ,kVOMEN, 

HtKrQLZTA, S^een of the Ama-xMns^ betrothed to Thesew, 
Hermia, Daughter to E^eusy in love -with Lysander, 

il'ELiiiAf in love with Denretrius, 

<- ' ■ . . ' « ■ 

Attendants, 

0%E RON, King of the Fairies, 
.¥ I t A N i A , ^fen of the l^airies. 
Puck, or Rob i n -Good pel low, a Fairjfm 
Peaseblossom, ^ 
Cobweb, i Fafrifs. 

Moth, \ . 

Mu.STAI(JDl-Sf ED, / 
I^YRAMUS, ^ 

Th 1 SB E, f CbaraSlert in the hUerlude ferfon^ed hy 

W 4 L L , > ^i^ Clowns , 

Moonshine* V 
Lyon, J. . 

gather Fairies attending ibeir King and S^een i Attendants o^ 

Theseus and. nippolit^. 

Scene, Atbenst and a Wood not fat f torn. iU, 
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Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove : 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love ' 

With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 
But do it, when tlie next thing he espies 
May be the lady : Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 
EfFe6l it with some care ; that he may prove 870 

More fond on her, than she upon her love : 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 
Puck, Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

[ExeuiU. 



SCENE IIL 

Another Part of the Wood. Enter the Queen of Fairies^ 

with her Train* 

Queen, Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence : 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk- rose buds 5 
Some, war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats ; and some, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint spirits : Sing me now asleep ; fi8o 

Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

First Fairy. 

You spotted snakes f with double tongue. 
Thorny hedge -hogs, be not seen ; 

D -Newts^ 
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NtwtSy and blind-wormsf do no zorong ; 
Com not near our fairy queen : 

Chorus. 

PAilomel, with melody f 
Sing in your sweet lullaby ; 
I11///Z, lulla, lullaby \ luila, lulla^ Ivllahy : 
Never harpiy nor spell nor charm, 
• Come our lovely lady nigh ; fi^o 

5(7, good nighti with lullaby. 

Second Fairy. 

Weaving spiders, come not here ; 

Hence, you long^leggd spinners, hrnce-: 
Beetles black, approach not near; 

Worvi, nor snail, do no oJ['cmc, 

Chorus. 

PMlomel, with melody, &c. ^ 

First Fairy. 

Hence, away ; now all is well : 
One, aloof, .stand sentinel. 

[Exeunt Fairies, The Queen sleeps* 

i 

£8/frOB£RON. 

Qb, What tliou seest, when thou dost wake, 

[Squeezes the Flower on her Evf-Uds. 

Do it for thy true love take ; 300 

^ ... r a Love, 
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Love, and languish for his sake : 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar wirfi bristled hair. 
In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak'st, it is thy dear ; 
Wake, when some vile thing is near. 

£;wVOberon, 

Enter Ly 3 JiVDEK, and H^VLMi A. 

Lys. Fair Xove, you faint with wandering in the 
wood; 

And, to speak troth, I have forgot ourMray : 
We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good. 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 310 

Her. Be it so, Lysandcr : find you out a bed, * 
For I upon this bank will rest my head. 

Lys, One tarf shall serve aS pillow for us both ; 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 

Her, Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, my dear, 
Lye further oiF yet, do not lye so near. 

Lys, O, take the uense, sweet of my innocence j 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference. 
I mean that my heart unto yours is knit ; 
So that but one heart we can make of it : 320 

Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 
So then, t^vo bosoms, and a single troth. 
Then, by your side no bed -room me deny ; 
For, lyin^ so, Hermia, I do not He. 

Her. Lysander, riddles very prettily : — 
Now much beshrew my manners, and iriy pride, 

. Dij If 
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If Hcrmia meant to say, Lysander ly*d. 

But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 

Lye further off; in human modesty 

Such separation, as, may well be said» 330 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid : 

So far be distant ; and good night, sweet friend : 

Thy love ne*er alter,, till thy sweet life end ! 

Lys, Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I j 
And then- end life, when I end loyalty! 
Here is my bed : Sleep give thee all his rest ! 

Her. With half that wish the wisher's eyes be 
pr^ss'dl \Th^ sUep. 

Enter Puck. 

fuck Through the forest have I gone. 
But Athenian found I none. 
On whose eyes I might approve 340 

This flower's force in stirring love. 
Night and silence ! who is here ^ 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 
This is he, my master said. 
Despised the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound, , 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty soul! she durst not lye 
Near to this lack-love, this kill-courtesy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 350 

All the. power this charm doth owe; 
When thou wak'st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eye-lid. 

So 
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So awake, when I am gone ; 

For I must now to Oberon. - ' XKxit, 

♦ 

Enter Demetrius, and Helena vuming, 

HeL Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
Dcm, I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 

thus, 
HeL O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not so. ' 
Dem, Stay on thy peril ; I alone will go. 

[£wV Demetrius. 

« * 

HeL O, I am out of breath, in this foAd chace I * 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 361 
Happy IS Hermia, wheresoe'er she lies j 
For she hath blessed and attraiftivecyes. 
How came her eyes so bright > Notivith salt tears : ' 
If so, my eyes are oftner wash'd than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 
For beasts, that meet me; run away for fear *: 
Therefore j no marvel, though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 
What wicked and dissembling gl^ss«of riiine ' 370 
Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne ?— ^ 
But who is here ? Lysander ! on the groimd \ 
Dead ? or asleep > I see no blood, no wound : — 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 

Lys. And run through fire I will, for thy sweet 
sake. [Waking, 

Transparent Helena ! Nature shews art. 
That through thy bosom makes me' see thy heart. ^ 
Where is Demetrius ? Oh, how fit a word 

Diij Is 
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Is that vile name, to perish on my sword ! 

fieL Po not say so, Lysander ; say not so: 380 
What. though he love your Hermia? Lord, whsu 

though ? 
Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. 

Lys, Content with Heimia ? No 1 I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia, but Helena I love : 
Who will not change a raven for a dov^ ? 
The will of man is by his reason sway*d 5 
And reason says, you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season ; 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason | 390 
And touching now the point of human skill. 
Reason becomes the marshal to my. will, 
And Ipads ipe tp ypur eyes 5 where I o*erlpolc 
Love's stories, written in love's richest book. 

fipl, Whprefprf was I to this keen mockery born ) 
When> at your hands, did I deserve thi§ scorn } 
Is't not enough, is't not enoug|i, young man. 
That I di4 never, fio, nor never can, 
Deserve ^. §weet look fro^ Demetrius' pye. 
But you niu^t 4put my.insufHfiency \ 400 

Good troth, you dp me wrong, good sooth| you c[o, 
In such disdai|iful ^lanjier m^ tp wop. 
But fare you well ; perforce I must confess, 
I thought you lord of more true gentlenes:i. 
Oh, that a lady, of one man refus'd 
Should, of another, therefore be abus!d I [ixit* 
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Ly5» She sees not Hermia: — Hermia, sleep thou 

there ; 
And never may'st thou come Lysander near ! 
For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things. 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 410 

Or, as the heresies, that men do leave. 
Are hated most of those they did deceive ; 
So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy. 
Of all be hated ; but the most, of me ! 
And all my powers, address your love and might. 
To honour Helen, and to be her knight I 

[Exit. 
Her, [starting from sleep, ^ Help me, Lysander, help 

me ! do thy best, 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast ! 

Ay me, for pity ! ^what a dream was here ? 

Lysander, look, how I do quake with fear : 420 

Methought, a serpent eat my heart away, 
And you sat smiling at his cruel prey : 
Lysander 1 what, removed > Lysander ! lord ! 
What, out of hearing ; gone ? ng sound, no 

word ? 
Alack, where are you ? speak, an if you hear ; 
Speak, of all loves ; J swoon almost with fear. 
No ? — then I well perceive you arc qot nigh : 
Or death, or yon, I'll find immediately, 428 

[Exit, 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 



TheWood, Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, 
Snout, and Starveling. 

The Queen of Fairies lying asleep. 

Bottom. 

A R E we all m€t ? 

Qjitin^ Pat, pat ; and here's a marvellous • conve- 
nient place for our rehearsal t This green plot shall 
be our stage, this hawthorn brake our tyring-house ; 
and we will do it in action, as we will do it before the 
duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince, — 

Quin: What say'st thou, bully Bottom ? 

Bot, There are things in this comedy of Pyramus 
and Thisby, that will never please. First, Pyramus 
must draw a sword to kill himself; which the ladies 
cannot abide. How answer you that } 12 

Snouts ByVlakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe, we must leave the killing out, when 
all is done. 

Bot, Not a whit; I have a device to make all well. 
Write nie a prologue : and let the prologue seem to 
say, we will do no harm with our swords j and that 
Pyramus is not kili'd, indeed : and, for the more better 
assurance tell them, that I Pyramus am not Pyra- 
mus, btit Bottom the weaver : This will put them 
out of fear. 22 

Quin. 
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Quin, Well, we will have such a prologue ; and it 
shall be written in eight and six. 

Bot. No, make it two more \ let it be written in 
eight and eight. 

SnouL Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

BoL Masters, you ought to consider with your- 
selves ; to bring in, God shield us ! a lion among 
ladies, is a most dreadful thing : for there is not a 
more fearful wild-fowl, than your lion, living ; and 
we ought to look to it. 33 

Snout, Therefore, another prologue must tell, he is 
not a lion. 

Bot, Nay, you must name his name, and half his 
face must be seen through the lion's neck ; and he 
himself must speak through, saying thus, or to the 
same defe6t,-^Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wish 
you, or, I would request you, or, I would entreat 
you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for yours. 
If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of 
my life : No, I am no such thing j I am a man as 
other men are:— and there, indeed, let him name 
his name; and tell them plainly ^ he is Snug the 
joiner. 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things; that is, to bring the moon -light into a cham- 
ber : for you know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by 
moon-light. 50 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our 
play? 

Bot. 
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Boi, A calendar, a calendar ! ]ook in the almanack ; 
find out moon-sliine^ find out moon-shine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

£ot. Why, then you may leave a casement of the 
great chamber window, where we play, open ; and 
the moon may shinein at the casement. 58 

Quin. Ay 5 or else one must come in with a bush 
of thoms and a lantern, and say, he comes to disfi- 
gure, or to present, the person of moon-shine. Then, 
there is another thing.: we must have a wall in the 
great chamber; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the 
story, did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Snug. You never can bring in a wall :— What say 
you, Bottom? 

Bot. Some man or other must present wall : and 
let him have some plaster, or some lome, or some 
rough'cast, about him, to signify wail ; or let him 
hold his fingers thus, and through that cranny shall 
Pyramus and Thisby whisper. 71 

Quin. Ifthatmaybe, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother's son, and rehearse your parts, 
Pyramus, you begin : when you have spoken your 
speech, enter into that brake j and so everyone ac- 
cording to his cue. 

Enter Puck behind. 

Puck. What hempen home-spuns have we swag- 
gering here. 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 
Wliat, a play toward ? lUl be an auditor; 

An 
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An a6tor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 80 

. Quin, Speak, Pyramus : — Thisby, stand forth. 

P^, Thisby y the Jlozoer of odious savours sxtxet^ 
, Quin. Odours, odours. 

Pyr. odours savours sweet. 

So dotK thy breathy my dearest Thisby dear»-^ 
Btttf hark, a voice I stay thou but here a whit, 
, And by and by I will to thee appear, 

[Exit Pyramus. 
Puch, A stranger Pyramus than e*er play'd here ! 

[Aside, [Exit, 
77ns, Must I speak now ? . 
, QuiTii Ay, marry, must you : fcr you must under- 
stand, he goes but to see a noise that he heard, and 
is to come again. ^2 

This. Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue. 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier ^ 
Most brisky Juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire, 
Vll meet thee, Pyrafnus, at Ninny^s tomb, 

Quin, Ninus' tomb, man : Why you must not speak 
that yet ; that you answer to Pyramus : you speak ali 
your part at once,, cues and all.— -Pyramus enter 5 
your cue is past ; it is, never tire, 101 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom, with an Ass's Head. 

. This, 0, — As true as truest horse, thai yet would never 
tire, 

Pyr, If I were fair, Thisby, I were onfy thine : 

Quin, O monstrous ! O strange l--.we we haunted. 

Pray, 
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Prayi masters! fly, masters 1 help I 

[Exeunt Clowns, 
Puck. V\\ follow you, 1*11 lead you about a round. 
Through bog, through bush, through brake^ 
through brier ; 
Sometime a horse 1*11 be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire; 109 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn. 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 

[Exit* 
Bot. Why do they run away ? this is a knavery of 
Cliem, to make me afeard. 

Re-enter Snout. 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I see 
on thee ? 

Bot. What do you see ? you see an ass* head of 
your own ; Do you ? 117 

Re-enter Quince. 

Quin, Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee I thou art 
translated. [Exit, 

Bot, I see their knavery : this is to make an ass of 
me ; to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir 
from this place, do what they can : I will walk up 
and down here, and I will sing, that they shall hear 
I am not afraid. [Sings, 

7%e ousel'Cockf so black of kue^ 
With orange-tawny bill, 

Tki 
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ne tkrostU with his note so true^ 
^nke xoren with littU quill : 

Queen. VfYaX angel wakes xne from my flowery 
bed > [Waking. 

Bottom iings. 

TJteJincky. the sparrow 9 and the larkf 130 

3%f plain-song cvckowgray^ 
Whose note full many a man dotk markf 

And dares not ansvoer^ nay }— - 

for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a 
bird } who would give a bird the lie, though he cry, 
^ucAoOf never so. 

Queen. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note^ 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 139 

And thy fair virtue's force, perforce doth move me 5 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

Bot. Metliinks, mistress, you should have little rea- 
son for that : And yet, to say the truths reason and 
love keep little company together now-a-days : The 
more the pity, that some honest neighbours will not 
make them friends. Nay, I can gleek, upon occa^ 
sion. 

Queen, Thou art as wise, as thou art beautiful. 

Bot. Not so, neither : but if I had wit enough to 
get out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine 
own turn* 151 

E Queen, 
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Queen* Out of this wood do not desire to go ; 
Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a spirit, of no common rate ; 
The summer still do^ tend upon my state» ' 
And I do love thee : therefore, go with me; 
1*11 give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 
And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep> 
And sing, wjiile thou on pressed flowers dost sleep t 
And I will purge thy mortal grossness sOy 160 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. — 
Pease-blossom! Cobweb! Modi! andMustard-seed! 

Enter four Fairies, 

1 Fair. I^eady. 

2 Fair, And I. 

3 Fair. And I. 

4 Fair. And I : Where shall we go : 

Queen. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes $ 
Feed liim with apricocks, and dewberries. 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries 5 170 
The honey-bags steel from the humble bees. 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs. 
And Ught them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes. 
To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon -beams from his sleeping eyes : 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fair. Hail, iQortal, hail ! 

2 Fair^ Hail ! 

3 Fair, 



3 Fair, Hail ! 1 80 

Bot, I cry your worsliip's mercy heartily. — I be- 
seech, your worship's name. 

Cob, Cobweb. 

BoL I shall desire yoit of more »cqus(intance, good 
master Cobweb : If I ctit my finger, I shall make 
bold with you..— Your name, honest gentleman? 

Pease, Pease-blossom. 

Bot, I pray you, tommend me to mistress Squash, 
your- mother, and to maater Peascod, your father. 
Good maflter Pea9e*bl«ssom, I shall desire you of more 
acqu^Atance too. — Your name, I beseech you, sir. 

Mus. Mustard- seed. 192 

Bot, Good master Mustard-seed, I know your pa- 
tience well : tliat same cowardly^ giant*like, ox b£ef 
hath d^vottHed indiy a gentlemfan of your liouse *. I 
promise you your kmdred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. .1 desire you> more acquaintance,, good 
master. Mustard-seed. 

Queen* Come, wait upon him ; lead him to my 
^wer. 199 

The moon^. methinks, looks with a watry eye ; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little ^wer, 

Lamenting sdm« enforced chastity. 

Tie Up my love*s tongue, bring him silently. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE 11. 



Enter Ob E RON* 



0^, I wonder, if Titania be awak*d ; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye. 
Which she must doat on in extremity. 

Enter Puck. 

» 

Here comes my messenger. — ^How now, mad spirit ? 
What night-rule now about this haimted grove ? 
Puck. My mistress with a monster is in love. 
Near to her close and consecrated bower, sio 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, rude nMchanicals, 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 
Were met together to rehearse a play, 
Intended for great Theseus' nuptial day. 
The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort. 
Who Pyramus presented, in their sport 
Forsook his scene, and entered in a brake : 
When I did him at this advantage take. 
An ass*$ nowl I fixed on his head ; t20 

Anon, his Thisby must be answered. 
And forth my minnock comes : When they him * 

spy» 

As wild geese, that the creeping fowler eye. 
Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun's report 
3ever themselves, and madly sweep the sky j 

So, 



So, at his sight, away his fellows fly-: 
And, at oar stamp, h^e o'er and o'er one falls ; 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 
yknas' sense, thus weak, lost with their fears, thus 
» strong, 230 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong : 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 
^me, sleeves \ some, hats : from yieldiers all things 

catch. 
I led them on in this dlstra£ted fear. 
And left sweet Pyminus translated there : 
When in that moment (so it came to pass) 
Titamia wak'd, and straightway lov'd an ass. 

Ob. This falls out better than 1 could devise. 
But hast thou yet latch'd the Athenian-s c^es 
^With the love -juice, as I <iid bid thee do ? 240 

Puck. I took him sleeping, — that is finish^'d too, — 
Artdrtfie Athenian Woman by his side ; 
That, when he wak*d, of force she must be ey'd. 

£H/tfr Demetrius, and Hz^mik, 

' €d. Stand close ; this is the same Athenian. 

Puck, This is the woman, but not this the jnan. 

Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you so ? 
Lay breath 'so -bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her, -Now I but chide, but I shouid use thee worse ; 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to cui-se. 
If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 1150 

'B^ing o'er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep. 
And kill me too. 

Eiij The 
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The sun was not so true unto the day^ 

As be to me : Would he have stolen away 

From sleeping Hermia ? I'll believe as soon. 

This whole eaith may be bor*d ; and that the moon 

May through the centre creep, and so displease 

Her brother's noon-tide with the Antipodes. 

It cannot be, but thou hast murder*d him ; 

£o should a murderer look, so deaa, so grim. b6o 

Dem, So should the murder*d look ,- and so should \^ 
Pierc'd through the heart with your stem cruelty z 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What's this to my Lysander ? where is he ? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dem, I had rather give his carcase to my hounds. 

Her. Out, dog 1 out, cur I thou driv'st me past the 
bounds 
Of maiden's patience. Hast thou slain him theft \ 
Henceforth be never numbered among men ! 270 

O ! once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ; 
Durst thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 
And hast thou kill'd him sleeping ? O brave touch I 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much \ 
An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a misprisM mood : 
I am not guilty of Lysander's blood ; 
Nor is he dead, for ought that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. ftSe 

Pem* An if I could, what should I get therefore } 

Her. 
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Her. A privilege, never to sec me more.-— 
And from thy hated presence part I so : 
See me no more, whether he be dead, or no. [Exit, 
Dent, There is no following her in this fierce vein ; 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier grow, 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now in some slight measure it will pay. 
If for his tender here I make some stay. [Lies down* 
Oh, What iiast thou don^ \ thou hast mistakea 
quite, 291 

And laid the loverjuice on some true -love's sight : 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true love turned, and not a false tum'd true. 
Puck, Then fate oVr- rules j tli^t, pne xjiai) hpl4* 
ing troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oathe 

Oif, About the wood go swifter than th^ wind. 
And Helena of Athens look thou find 1 
All fancy-stck she is, and pal^ of cheer 
With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear : 
By some illusion see thou bring her here ; 301 

I'll charm his eyes, against she do appear. 

Puck, I go, I go ; look, how I go ; 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. [Exit, 
Ob, Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye ! 
When his love he doth espy, 
Let her shine as gloriously 

M 
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As the Verms of tfie sky.-^ 310 

When thou wak'st, if she be by, 
hcg of her for remedy. 

R^-enter Puck. 

Puck, Captain of our fairy band, 
Helena is here at hand ; 
.And the youth, mis^took by ttie, 
Pleading for a lover's fee ; 
Shall we their fond pageant see> 
Lord, what fools these mortals be ! 

0^, Stand aside : the noise they m^^. 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. ' 32^ 

Pu^A. Then will two, at once, woo one; 
That must needs be sport alone : 
And those things do best please ine. 
That befall preposterously. 

Enter Lys AH DEK, a«i Helena. 

/)'5. Why should you think, that I should woo in 
scorn } 

Scorn and derision never come in tears : 
Look, when 1 vow, I weep j and vows so born. 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can these things in me seem scoin to you. 
Bearing the badge of faith to prove them true ? 930 

Hei, You do advance your cunnini; more and more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish holy fray ! 
These vows are Hermia's ; Will you give her o'er ? 

Wei^h oath with oath^ and you will noticing weigh : 

Your 
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Yotir VOWS, to her and me, put in two scales, 
Will even weigh ; and hoth as light as tales. 

Lys, I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 

lieL Nor none, in my mind, now you give her 
o'er. 

Lys, Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 

Dim. [awaking] O Helen, goddess, nymph, per- 
£t6kf divine! 340 

To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 
Chrystal is muddy." O, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow ! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus* snow, 
FannM with the eastern wind, turns to a crow. 
When thou hold*st up thy hand : O, let me kiss 
This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss ! 

Heli O spight I O hell ! I see, you all are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment. 
If you werecivU, and knew courtesy, 330 

You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you must join, in souls, to mock me too ? '^ 
If you were men, as men you arc in show. 
You w^uld- not use a gentle lady so ; 
To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts. 
When, I am sure, you hate me with your hearts* 
You bplh are rivals, and love Uermia ; 
And now both rivals to mock Helena : 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 3(0 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid*s eyes. 
With your derision I none, of nobler sort, 

Would 
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Would so offend a Virgin 5 and extort 

A poor soul's patience, all to inake you sport. 

Lys, You are unkind, Demetrhis ; be not so ; 
For you love Hermia ; this, you know, I know : 
And here, with all good will, with all. my heart. 
In Hermia's love I j'ield you up my part | 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom I-do love, and will do to my death* 370 

HeL Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 

Dem, Lysander, keep thy Herraia j I will ntone : 
If e'er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart with her but, as guest-wise, soJournM ; 
And now to Helen it is home reCurn'd, 
There to remain. 

Lys, Helen, it is not so. 

Dem, Disparage not the faith thoii dost Hot know. 
Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear. — ^ 379 

Look, where thy love comes $ yonder is thy dear. 

£77^er Hermia. , 

Her, Dark night, that from the eye his fun5Hon 
takes. 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes 5 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense. 
It pays the hearing double recompence :— 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, ibund; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy. sound. 
But why unkindly didst thou leave me so? 
Lys. Why should he stay, whom love doth press 
logo? 

Her. 
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Her, What Joye could press Lysander from my 
side } 38p 

Lys. Lysander*8 love, that would not let him bide, 
Fair Helena ; who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery o's and eyes oi light. 
Why seek'st thou me? could not this make thee 

know. 
The hate I bear thee made me leave thee so ? 

Her, You speak not as you think ; it cannot be. 

Hd. Lo, she is one of this confederacy) 
Now I perceive they have conjoined, all three. 
To fashion this false sport in spight of me. 
Injurious Hermia ) most ungrateful maid ! ^c^^j 

Have you conspir'd, have you with these contriv'd 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 
Is all the counsel that we two have shar'd, 
The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty- footed time 
For parting us,— O, and is all forgot ? 
All school' day friendship, childhood innocence } 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, ^ 
Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 4 10 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 
But yet a union in partition, 
Two lovely berries molded on one stem : 
So, with two seejning bodies, but oAe heart $ 

Two 
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Two of the 6r3t} like coats in heraldry. 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 

To join with men in scorning your poor friend i 42a 

It is not friendly, *tis not maidenly s 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it ; 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. X am amazed at your passionate words i 
I scorn you not ; it seems that. you scorn me. 

Hel, Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn,. 
To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius 
(Who even but now did spurn me witli his foot). 
To call me goddess, nymph, diving, and rare, 430 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates ? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul. 
And tender me, forsooth, aife6tion ; 
But by your setting on, by your consent ? 
What though I be not so in grace as you, 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate ; 
But miserable most, to love unlov'd ? 
This you should pity, rather than despise. 

Her, I understand not what you mean by this. 440 

Hel. Ay, do, persever, counterfeit sad looks. 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back ; 
Wink at each other ; hold the sweet jest up : 
This sport, well carry 'd, shall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners. 
You would npt make me such an argument. . 

But, 
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But, fare ye well :. 'tis partly mine own fault ; 
Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. 

Lys, Stay, gentle Helena \ hear my excuse j 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena ! ^50 

Hd. O excellent \ 

Her. Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dan. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she entreat $ 
Thy threats have no more strength, than her weak 

prayers. 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do ; 
I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 
To prove him false, that says I love thee not. 

Dem. I say, I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys, If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too.' 

Dem. Quick, come, — 461 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this ? 

Lys. Away, you Ethiop I 

Dem* No, no, sir, he'll 
Seem to break loose ', take on, as you would follow ^ 
But yet come not : You are a tame man, go I 
* Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr: vile thing, 

let loose } 
Or I will shake thee from me, like a serpent. 

Her, Why are you grown so rude ? what change is 
this, 
Sweet love ? 470 

Lys. Thy love ? out, tawny Tartar, out ! 
Out, loathed medicine ! hated potion, hence I 

Her. Do you not jest? 

F Hel. 
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Hcl. Yes, 'sooth 5 and so do you. 

Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem. I would, I had your bond : for, I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you ; I'll not trust your word. 

Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her 
dead? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her so. 

Her, What, can you do me greater harm, than 
-' hate ? 480 

Hate me! wherefore? Ome! what news, my love? 
Am not I Hermia ? Are not you Lysander ? 
I am as fair now, as I was erewhile. 
Since night, you lov'd me ; yet, since night, you left 

me: 
Why, then you left me, — O the gods forbid !— 
In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lys. Ay, by my life ; 
And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore, be out of hope, of question, doubt. 
Be certain, nothing truer ; 'tis no jest, 490 

That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Her. Ome! youjugler? oh, you canker-blossom I 
You thief of love! what, have you come by night. 
And stol'n my love's heart from him ? 

Hel. Fine, i'faith! 
Have you no modesty, no maiden shame. 
No touch of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 
Fie, fie \ you counterfeit, you puppet, you I 499 

Her. Puppet ! why so ? Ay, that way goe»the game. 

Now 
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Now I perceive that she hath made compare 

Between our statures, she hath urg'd her height ; 

And with her personage, her tall personage, 

Her height, forsooth, she hath prevaiPd with him. — 

And are you grown so high in his esteem. 

Because I am so dwarfish, and so low * 

How low am I, thou painted maypole ? speak; 

How low am I ? I am not yet so low, . 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

Hei, I pray you, though you mock me, gentle- 
men, 5 to 
JLet her not hurt me : I was never curst ; 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness ; 
I am a right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not strike me : You, perhaps, may think. 
Because she's something lower than myself. 
That I can match her. 

Her, Lower! hark, ^igain. 

Hei, Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong* d you ; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 521 

I told him of your stealth unto this wood : 
He foUow'd you ; for love, I foUow'd him. 
•'But he hath chid me hence ; and threatened me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 
And now, so you will let me quiet ga. 
To Athens will I bear my folly back. 
And follow you no further j Let me go : 
You see how simple and how fond I am, 

F ij Her, 
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Her. Why, get you gone : Who is't that hinders 
you ? 530 

Hd. A foolish heart, tliat I leave here behind. 

Her, What, with Lysander ? 

Hel. With Demetrius. 

Lys, Be not afraid ; she shall not harm thee, Helena. 

Dem. No, sir ; she shall not, though you take her 
part. 

Hel, O ; when she's angry, she is keen and shrewd ; 
She was a vixen, when she went to school ; 
'And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her. Little again ? nothing but low and little ;-^ 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus ? 440 

Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf $ 
You minimus, of. hindering knot-grass made ; 
You bead, you acorn. 

Dan> You are too officious, 
In her behalf that scorns your services. 
Let her alone ; speak not of Helena ; 
Take not her part : for if thou dost intend 
Never so little shew of love to her, 
Thou shalt aby it. fi$o 

Lys. Now she holds me not ; 
Now follow, if thou dar*st, to try whose right, 
Or thine or mine, is most in Helena. ^ 

Dtm. Follow? nay, 1*11 go with thee, cheek by 
jowl. [Exit Lysander and Dem« 

Her. You, mistress, all this coyl is Uong of yoi) : 
Nay, go not back. 

He/. 
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HeL I will not trust you» I ; 
Nor longer stay in your curst company. 
Your hands,, than mine, are quicker for a fray 5 
My legs are longer though, to run away. ^60 

Her, I am aroazMt and know not what to say. 

, [Exeunt ; Hermia pursuing Helena. 

06, This is thy negligence : still tbou mistak*st, 
Or else commit'st thy knaveries willingly. 

, Puck. Believe me, king of shadows, I mistopk^ 
Did not you tell me, I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 
And so far blameless proves my enterprize^ 
That I have *nointed an Athenian*s eyes : • 
And so far am I glad it did so sort, 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. g'/o 

Ob, Thou seest these lovers seek a place to fight \ 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night j 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron i 
And lead these testy rivals so astray, 
.As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue. 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong \ 
And sometimes rail thou hke Demetrius : 
And from each other look thou lead them thus, 580 
'Till o*er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 
Then crush this herb into Lysander's eye j 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, 
To take from thence all error, with his might, 

Fiij And 
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And make his eye-balls roll wi^ wonted sights 

When they next w^, aU this derision 

Shall seem a dream, ^nd fruitless vision { 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 589 

With league, whose date 'till death shall never end. 

Whiles I in this aifair do thee employ, 

I'll to my queen, and beg hjcr Indian boy; 

And then I will her pharmed eye release 

Ffom monster's view, and ;^ll things shall be peace. 

fuck. My fairy lord, this must be done with haste ; 
por night's swift dragons cut the clpuds fuU fa$t. 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger $ 
At whose approach, ghi^stSi wandering here ^t>d there^ 
Troop home to church-yards t damned spirits allj 
Th^t in cross-w^ys and floods have burial, 600 

Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon. 
They wilfully themselves exile from light, 
yVnd must for aye consort y^rith biack-browM night. 

Oh* But we are spirits of ;^nother sort : 
} with the morning^s love have oft inade sport $ 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread. 
Even 'till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams. 
Turns into yellpw gold his salt-green streams. 610 
But, notwithstanding, haste ; tpake no delay : 
We mary .efte^ this business yet ere day. 
► [/TjnYOBERPKr 

Puck, Up and down, up and down; 

\ Y/'iW lead them up an4 d9wi^ : 



I am fear^ in field and town ; 
Gpb}]fiy lead them up and down* 
Here comes one, 

Ejiter Lysanppil^ 

Lyt^ ^here art tho),i, proud Demetrius } speak 

lihou aow« 
Puck. Here; villain; drawn and ready. Where 

art thou ? 
• Lp, I will be with thee straight* 620 

Puck. Follow me then 
To plainer ground, 

{L,Y%, goe^ out, as Jhiiomng Ppd^ 

EpterDZlAET KlJJSf 

Bern, Irysandef f $peak agi^in. 
Thou rtvnaway, thou cow^rd^ art ^hpu fled ? 
Spe^ak. In some b^tdi } where dost thou hide thy 
head? 
Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars^ 
Telling the bushes that thou look*st for wars, 
And )yi!t not come f Come, recreant ; com^^ thpir 

child 5 
I'll whip thee with a rod : He is defilM, 
That draws a sword on thee. 6qo 

Dem, Yea ; art thou there ? 
Puck. Follow my voice ; wt'U try no mannood 
here, [Exeun^ 
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Re -enter Lysavdeh* 
Lys, He goes before me, and still dares me on j 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter heePd than I : 
' I followed fast, but faster he did fly ; 
That fallen am I in dark uneven way. 
And here will rest me. Come, thou gentle day ! 

I Lies down* 
For if but once thou shew me thy grey light, 
}U1 find Demetiius, and revenge this spight. . 640 

Re-enter PuCK, and Demetrius. 

Puck. Ho, ho, ho ! coward, why comest thou not? 

Dem, Abide me, if thou dar*st : for well I wot. 
Thou runn'st before me, shifting every place 5 
And dar'st not stand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou ? 

Puck» Come hither ; I am here, 

Dem, Nay, then thou mock'st me. Thou shalt buy 
this dear, 
if ever I thy face by day-light see : 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth mc 
To measure out mylength on this cold bed.— 650 
By day's approach look to be visited. {Lies,donm» 

£«<«- Helena. 

. Hit» O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
. Abate thy hours ; shine, comforts, from the east j 
That I may back to Athens, hy day-light. 

From these that my poor company detest : — 

And, 
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And, sleep, that sometime shuts uj> sorrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. [Sleeps, 

Puck. Yet but three ? come one more j 
. Two of both kinds makes up four. 

Here she comes, curst, and sad : — 660 

Cupid is a knavish lad. 

Thus to make poor female^ mad. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers ; 
I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will 1 re*t me, 'till the break of day. 
Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray ! 

[Lies down* 
Puck, On the ground 

Sleep sound : J670 

I'll apply 
To your eye. 
Gentle lover, remedy. 
[Squeezing the Juice ori Lysander's E^e» 
When thou wak'st, 
Thoii tak'st 
True delight 
In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye : 
And the ^country proverb known^ * 

That every man should take his own^ 
In your waking shall be «hown : 68 1 

Jack 

A 
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Jack shall have Jill; 
Nought ^hall go ill ; 
The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be 
- well. [Exit Puck. [TAey sleep. 



ACT IV. SCENE I. 

A Wood. Enter Queen of the Fairiesy Bottom, Fairies 
attending, and the King behind them. 

Queen » 
Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed. 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head. 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy, 

jBo/. Where's Pease blossom? 

Pease. Ready, 

Bot. Scratch my head. Pease-blossom. — ^Where's 
monsieur Cobweb ? 

CoB. Ready. ' 9 

Bot. Monsieur Cobweb ; good monsieur, get your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hip*d hum> 
ble bee on the top of a thistle ; and, good monsieur, 
bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too 
much in the adiion, monsieur $ and, good monsieur, 
have a care the honey-bag brtak not ; I would be loth 
to have you over-flown with a honey^bag, signior.— 
Where's monsieur Mustard-seed i 

Must. Ready. 

Bot. 
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Bot, Give me your neif, monsieur Mustard- seed. 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 20 

Must. What's your will ? 

Bou Nothing, good monsieur, but to help cava- 
lero Cobweb to scratch. I niust to the barber*s, mon- 
sieur; for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy about 
the face : and I am such a tender ass, if my hair da 
but tickle me, I must scratch. 

Queen, What,^ wilt thou hear sotne xtiusicky my 
sweet love ? 

Bot* I have a reasonable good .ear in musick : let 
us have the tongs and the bones. - 30 

Queen. Or, say, sweet love, what thou desir'stto eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender \ I could munch 
your good dry oats. Methinks I have a. great desire 
to a bottle of hay : good hay, sweet hay, hath no 
fellow. 

Queen, I \acvt a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot» I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried 
pease. But, I pray you, let none of your people stir 
me ; I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 40 

Queen, Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my 
arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet honey-suckle. 
Gently entwist, — the female ivy so 
Enrings the bairky fingers of the elm. 
O, how X love thee ! how I dote on thee I 

Oberon 
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Ob £ r6n advances. Enter ^ U c K. 

Ob. Welcome, good Robin. Seest thou this sweet 
sight } 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 
For meeting her of late» behirid the wood. 
Seeking sweet sarours for this hateful focrf, 50 

I did upbraid her, and fall out with her : 
For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round ahd orient pearls. 
Stood now within the pretty flowret*s eyes, 
Xike tears^ that did their own disgrace bewail. 
When I had, at my pleasure taunted her. 
And she, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 
I then did ask of her her changeling child j 60 

Which stndght she gave me, and her fairy sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land* 
And, now I have the boy, I will undo 
Thi$ hateful imperfedkion of her eyes. 
And, gentle Puck, take this translbrmed scalp 
From off the head of the Athenian swain ; 
That he awaking when the others do. 
May all to Athens back again repair $ 
And think no more of this night's accidents. 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 70 

But first I will release the fairy queen } 

3 ^«» 
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Be, as thou wast wont to be ; . 

[ Touching her Eyes with an Herb, 
See, as thou wast wont. to see : 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 

Now, my Titan ia ; wake you, my sweet queen. 

Queen, My Oberon ! what visions have I seen ! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an ass. 
Ob: There lies your love. 

Queen, How came these things to pass ? Bo 

Oh, how mine eye doth loath his visage now I 
Ob, Silence, a while. Robin, take off this 

head. 

Titania, musick call ; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep, of all these five the sense. 
Qufen, Musick, ho 1 musick ; such as charmeth 

sleep. 
Puck. When thou awak'st, with, thine own fool's 

eyes peep. 
Ob, Sound, musick. [5^<V/ffi«jtci.] Come my queen, 
take hands with me, 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity ; 
And will, to-morrow midnight, solemnly, 90 

Dance in duke Theseus'- house triumphantly. 
And bless it to all fair posterity : 
There shall these pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

G Puck, 
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Puck, Fairy king, attend, -and mark ; 
I do hear the morning lark, 

Ob. Thdn my queen, in silence sad. 
Trip we after the night*s shade : 
We the globe can compass soon. 
Swifter than the wand'ring moon. lOO 

Quun. Come, my lord ; and in our flight. 
Tell me how it camie tliis night. 
That I sleeping here was found, 
With these mortals, on the ground. [Exeunt. 

\WindL Horns witkin. 

Enter Theseus, EGEUS,.HiPpaUTA, and Traim. 

Tie* Go, one of you, find out the forester i— 
For now our observation is peffbrm'd: 
And since we have the vaward of the day, 
My love shall hear the musick of my hounds.— 
Uncouple in the western valley j go :— 
' I^spatch, I say, and find the forester; — -^ t lo 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 
.AM mark the musical confu^oii 
Of hounds and echo in conjunftion. 

Hip^ I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once. 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
.With hounds of Sparta*: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
ISecm'd all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 1 20 

^ The* My hounds arc bred' out of the Spartan kind. 

So 
% 
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So fiew'dy so sanded^ and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-Iap'd like Thessalian bulls { - 
Slow in pursuit, but match*d in mouth like bells^ 
Each under each. A C17 more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn^ . 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge, when you hear. — But, soft; what nymphs 
are tliese \ .1 29 

Egt» My lord, this is my daughter here asleep j 
And this Lysander ; this Demetrius is \ 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena- : 
I wonder at their being here togetlicr. 

The, No doubt, they rose up early, ^to observe 
The rite of May ; and^ hearing our intent. 
Came here in grace of our solemnity.— 
But, speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
That Uermia should give answer of her choice { 

Ege, It is, my lord. 

The, Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their 
horns. 140 

Horns, and Shout witkin\ Demstrius, Ltsander, 
Hermia, and Helena, wake and start up. 

The, Good -morrow, friends.. Saint Valentine is 
past ; 
Begin these wood^birds but to couple now ? 

Lys, Pardon, my lord. [ TXcy all kneel to Th E seus. 
The, I pray you all, stand up, 
I know, you twp are rival enemies ^ 

Cij How 
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How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lyj. My lord, I shall reply amazedly. 
Half 'sleep, half waking: But, as yet, I swear, 150 
I cannot truly say how I came here : 
But, as I think (for truly would I speak, — 
And now I do bethink me, so it is) ; 
I came with Hermia hither : our intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 

£ge. Enough, enough, my lord ; you have enough 5 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head. — 
They would have stoPn away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby td have defeated you and me ; 160 

You, of your wife ; and me, of my consent; 
Of my consent that she should be your wife. 

Dem, My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth. 
Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ; 
And I, in fury hither followed them j . 
Fair Helena in fancy following me. 
But, my good lord, I wot not by what power 
(But by some power it is), my love to Hermia, 
Melted as. is the snow, seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle*gawd, 170 

Which in my. childhood I did d oat upon : 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart. 
The objedl and the pleasure of mine eye, 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord. 
Was I betroth'd ere I saw Hermia : 

But, 
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But,, like a sickness, did I loathe tbis food s. 
But, as in health, come to my natural taste, 
Now do I wish it, love it| long for it. 
And will for. evermore .be true to it 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : |8q 
Of this discourse we shall hear more anon.-* 
Egeus, I will over-bear your will \ 
For in the temple, by and by with us. 
These couples shall eternally be knit. 
And, for the morning now is something worn. 
Our purposed hunting shall be set aside.— ^ 
Away, with us, to Athens : Three and three. 
We'll hold a feast in great solemnity.-— 
Come Hippolita, [Exeunt The. H|P. and Train, 

Dem^ These things seem smalU aod undistinguish- 
. . able, 199 

Like .far»oif mountains turned into clouds. 

Her, Methinks, I see these things with parted eye^ 
When every thing seems dovible. 

Hel, $0 methinks : 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel. 
Mine own^ and not mine own. 

Dim, Are you sure 
That we are awake ? — it seems to mc> 
That yet we sleep, we dream. — Do not you think, 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 200 
, Bet, Yea; and my father. 

Hel. And Hippolita^ 

Lys, And he did bid us follow to the temple, 

Dem* Why then, we are awake \ let's follow him ; 

Givj And, 
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And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. [Exeunt: 
As they go out, Bottom awakes, 

Bot, When my cue comes, call me, and I will an- 
swer: — my next is, Most fair Pyramus ■ Hey, ho! 
— Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows-mender! Snout, 
the tinker ! Starveling ! God's my life ! stol'tt hence, 
and left me asleep ! I have had a most rare vision. 
I have had a dream, — past the wit of man to say 
what dream it was : Man is but an ass, if he go about 
to expound this dream. Methought I was— there is 
no man can tell what. Methought I was, and nie- 
thought I had,- — But man is but a patched fool, 
if he will offer to say what methought I had. The 
eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not 
seen ; man's hand is not able to taste, his tongue to 
conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was. 
I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream : 
it shall be call'd Bottom's Dream, because it hath no 
bottom J and I will sing it in the latter end of a play, 
before the ♦ duke : Peradventure, to make it the 
more gracious, I shall sing it at her death. [Exit, 



SCENE II. 

Athens. Quince's House, . Enter Quince, Flute, 
Snout, ^nrf Starveling. 

Quin. Have you sent to Bottom's house? is he 
come home yet? 226 
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Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is 
transported. 

Flu. If he cOmc not, then the play is marr*d ; It 
goes not forward, doth it? •• 

Quin. It is not possible : you have not a man in all 
Athens, able to discharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No ; he hath simply the best wit of any handy, 
craft- man in Athens. 

Quin, Yea, and the best person too : and he is a 
very paramour, for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say, paragon ; a paramour is, God 
bless us ! a thing of nought. . 

Enter Snug. 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more mar- 
ried : if our sport had gone forward, we had all been 
made men. 242 

Flu. O sweet bully Bottom 1 Thus hath he lost six- 
pence a-day during his life ; he could not have 'scap'd 
six-pence a-day : an the duke had not given him six- 
pence a-day for playing Pyramus, rilbehang*d; he. 
would liave deserved it : six-pence a-day, in Pyramus, 
or nothing. 

Enter Bottom. 

Bot, Where arc these lads ? where are these hearts? 
• Quin. Bottom ! — O most courageous day ! O most 
Jiappyhour! ^ •' S5t* 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders : but -ask 

me 
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me not what j for, if I tell you, I am no true Athe- 
nian, I will tell you every thing, right as.it fell out, 

0n'ii. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot, Not a werd of me. All that I will tell you, Is^ 
that the duke hath dined ; Get- your apparel toge« 
ther ; good strings to your beards, new ribbons tq 
your pumps; meet pre^ntly at the palace; every 
man look o*er his part ; for, the short and the long is^ 
our play is preferred. In any case, let Thisby have 
clean linen ; and let not him, that plays the Hon, pare 
bis nails, for they shall hang out for the lion*s claws. 
And, most dear a£iors, eat no onions, norgarlick, 
for we are to utter sweet breath ; and I do not doubt 
but to hear them say^ it is a sweet comedy. No more 
VfOrds^ away; go, away. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

Tie Palace, £n/fr Thbseus, Hippouta, £gius> 
Philostrate, Lords f &c, 

Hippdita* 

X I s strange, my Theseus, that these lovers speak 
of. 
The.. More strange than true. I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
S^ovecsaad madmen, have such seething brains^ 

Such 
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Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatick, the lover, and the poet. 

Are of imagination all compa6t : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 9 

That is, the madman ; the lover, alias frantick. 

Sees Helenas beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet*s pen 
Turns them to sliapes,- and gives to airy -nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination ; 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It compreliends some bringer of that joy ; 20 

OVf in the nighty imagining some fear. 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear ? 

Hip, But all the story of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur'd so together, 
More witnesseth than fancy's images, 
And grows to something of grbat constancy j 
But, howsoever, strange, and admirable. 

■ 

Enter Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, andHz- 

LENA. 

The, Here come the lovers, full of joy and 

mirth. — 

Joy, 
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Joy, gentle friends ! joy, and fresh days of love. 
Accompany your hearts I 30 

Lys, More than to us 
Wait on your royal walks, your board, your bed I 

The* Come now ; what masks, what dances shall 
we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours. 
Between our after-supper, and bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand ? Is there no play^ 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philostrate. 

PAtL Here, mighty Theseus. 40 

Tie, Say, what abridgment have you for this eveh-^ 
ing? 
What mask ? what musick ? How shall we beguile. 
Xh" lazy time, if not with some delight ) 

Philost, There is a brief, how many sports are 
ripe } 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

[ Giving a Paper ^ 

The, reads, "l The battU of the Centaurs^ to be sung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 
We'll none pf that : that I have told my love. 
In glory of my kinsman Hercul^.. 

The riot of the tipsy Bofcchanals^ ^ 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage. 
That is an old device $ and it was play*d 
When I from Thebes came last r conqueror. 

7^ 
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The thrice three Muses mourning for the death- 

Of learning f late deceased in heggary. 
That is some satire, keen, and critical > 
• Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious brief scene of young Pyramusj 

And his love Thisbe \ very tragical mirth* 
Merry and tragical ? : Tedious and brief? Co 

That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord > 

Philost. A play there is, my lord, some ten words 
long ; 
Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long; 
Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble loi-d, it is ; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which, when I saw rehears'd, I must confess, 70 
Made mine eyes water'; but more metry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The. What are they that do play it ? 

Philost, Hard-handed men, that work in Athens 
here. 
Which never laboured in their minds 'till now ; 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 
With this same p)ay, against your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 

Philost, No, my noble lord. 
It is not for you : I have heard it over, lb 

And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 

Unless 
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Unless you can find sport in their intents, 
Extremely stretched, and conn'd with cruel pain. 
To do you service* . 

The, I will he<ir that play : 
For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
Go, bi ing them in ; — ^and take your places, ladies. 

[Exit Philost, 

Hip. I love not to see wretchedness o*ercharg'd. 
And duty in his service perishing. 90 

TAe, Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such 
thing. '• 

Hip, He says, they can do nothing in this kind.. 

TAc, The kinder we, to give them thanks for no- 
thing. 
Our sport shall be, to take what they mistake: 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble respeft takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes j 
Where I have, seen them shiver, and look pale. 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, Joo 

Throttle their pra6tis*d accent in their fears, 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke oiF, 
Not paying me a welcome : Trust me, sweet. 
Out of this silence, yet, I pick'd a welcome j 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, 
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Love, therefore, and tongue-ty*d simplicity, 
In least, speak most, to my capacity. 

Enter Philostrate. 

PAtiost. So please your grace, the prologue is ad- 

drest, 1 10 

JXf. Let him approach. [Flour, Trum. 

Enter tAe Prologue, 

Pro!. If zue offend^ it is with our good will. 

That you should tkinhy we come not to offend ^ 
But with good-will. To shew our simple skilly 

That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then, we come but in despite. 

We do not cone, as minding to content you. 
Our true intent is. All for. your delight^ 

We are not here. That you should here repent youy 
The a&ors are at hand ; and, by their show, 1 20 

You shall hnow all, that you are like to know. 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys, He hath rid his prologue, Hke a rough colt ; 
he knows not the stop, A good moral, my lord: It 
is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Hip, Indeed he hath play*d on this prologue, like 
a child on a recorder ^ a sound, but not in govern- 
mehf. 

The: His speech was like a tangled chain j nothing 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next? 130 

•' H Eiiter 
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£n/<fr Pyramus andTHisBZf Wall, MoPxrtKtR^ 
and Li o N > as in dvmb Show, 

Prol. "Gentles, peiftdiance, you wondar at Ihis 
" show; 

<< But wou(]er on, till truth make all things ptSin. 
'* This man is Pyramus, if you would know } 

" This beauteous lady Thisby is, certain. 
«' This man, with lime and rough^cast, doth present 

" Wall, that vile wall which did thc3e loyers 
** sunder: 
«* And through wall's chitdc> poor souls, tli«y are 
" content 

" To whisper ; at the which let no man wonder. 
** This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 

" Presenteth moonshine : for, if you will know, 
<< By moonshine did these lovers thihk no scorn 141 

<« To meet at Ninus' tomb, there, thci-eto Woq. 
«< This grisly beast, which by name lion highty 
«< The trusty Thisby, coming, iirst by nighty 
«* Did scare away, or rather did affright : 
** And as she Aed, her mantle she did fall ; 

** Which lion vile with bloody mouth did stain s 
*' Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth, and tall, 

** And finds his trusty Thisby^s mantle slain : 149 
" Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade* 

** He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast i 
*' And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

♦' His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 

" Let 
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*^ Let lion, moon-shine, wall, and lovers twain> 

** At large discourse, while here they do remain." 

lExeunt all but Wall. 

7fc, I wondeir if the lion be to speak. 

Dtnk> No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when 
many asses do. 

Wail. << In this same interlude, it doth befall, 
*^ That I one Snout by name, present a wall : 160 
*^ And such a wall, as I would have you think, 
** That had in it a cramiy'd hole, or chink, . 
<* Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 
** Did whisper often very secretly. 
<' This lome, this rough-cast, and this stone^ doth shew 
'^ That I am that same wall \ the truth is so : 
*^ And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 
** Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper :'• 

Tkt, Would you desire lime and hair to speak better ? 

Dem. It is. the wittiest partition that ever I heard 
discourse, my lord. 171 

Tht* Pyramus draws near the wall : silence I 

ftt/erPY RAMUS. 

Pyr. " O grim-look'd night ! O night with hue so 

« Wack! 
** O night, which ever art, when day is not I 
*^ O' night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 

** I fear my Thisby*s promise is forgot!— 
" And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 

Hij '" That 
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«< That stand'st between her father's ground and 
** mine ; 
** Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 

" Shew me thy chink to blink through with mine 
** eyne, 180 

** Thanks, courteous wall : Jove shield thee well for* 
" this ! 

*« But what sec I ? No Thisby do I sec. 
** O wicked wall, through whom I sec no bliss ; 

** Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me !'* 

. The* The wall, methinks, being sensible, should 
curse again. 

Pyr, No, in truth, sir, he should not. Deceiving 
mtf is Thisby 's cue ; she is to enter now, and 1 am 
to spy her through the wall. You shall see, it will 
fall pat as I told you : — Yonder she comes. . 190 

Enter TmsBt. 

This, ** O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans, 
** For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 

** My cherry lips have often kiss*d thy stones : 
** Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee." 
Pyr, " I sec a voice : now will I to tlic chink,, * 
•* To spy an I can hear my Thisby 's face. 

<* Thisby!" 

This, ** My love : thou art my love, I think.'* 
Pyr, " Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's 
<* grace ; 

*' And like Limander am J trusty still." «oo 

Thu. 
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This. " And I like Helen, till the fates me kill/* 

Pyr^ ** Not Shafaliis to Procrus was so true." 

*rhis» <* As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you." 

Pyr, " O, kiss me through the hole of this vile 
<« wall/^ 

This. " I kiss the wall's hole, not your lips at all." 

Pyr, ** Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me 
**- straightway V* 

72«. " Tide life, tide death, I come without de- 
«' Jay.". 

fVai/, " Thus have I, wall, my part discharged so ; 
^' Andy being done, thus wall away doth go/' 

[Exeunt Wall, Pyramus, and Thisbe, 

The, Now 1% the mural down between the two 
neighbours « 211 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wil- 
ful to hesr without warning. 

Hip, This is t]ic silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows : and 
the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 

Hip, It must be your imagination then, and not 
theirs. 

The, If we imagine no worse of them, than they of 
themselves^ they vanxf pass for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beasts in, a moon, and a lion« 221 

Enter Liov a/tiMooNSHiNE. 

Liorik ** You, kdies, you, whose. gentle hearts do 
fear 

Hiij •'Thr 
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** The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps oa 
floor, 
** May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 

" When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
** Then know, that I, as Snug the joiner, am 
** A lion fell, nor else no lion's dam : 
** For if 1 should as lion come in strife 
" Into this place, 'twere pity on my life." a«() 

Tike. A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that e-'er I 
-saw. 

Lys, This lion is a very fox for his valour. * 

TAe. True ; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem. Not so, my lord : for his valour cannot carry 
his discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 

Tke. His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his 
valour ; for the goose carries not the fox. It is well t 
leave it to his discretion, and let us listen to the 
jnoon. 240 

Moon. ** This lantern doth the horned mooA 
*• present :" 

Dem. He should have worn the horns on hi« 
head. - 

The, He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible 
within the circumference. . . » . .-. • 

Moon. " This lantern doth the horned moon pre- 
** sent; 
'* Myself the man i'the moon do seem tb be." 

The. This is .the greatest error of ail the rest ; the 

man 
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man should be put into the lantern ; How is it ^Ise 
the man i*the moon ? 250 

Dtni, He dares not come there for the cafadle ; for 
you see, it is already in snuff. 

Hip, I am weary of this moon : Would, he would ' 
change ! 

The. It appears, by his small light of discrctidn, 
that he is in the wane ; but yet, in coUrtesy, in all 
reason, we must stay the time. 

Lyi. Proceed, moon. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is to tell you, that the 
Jantern is the moon; I, the man inth^'moon; this 
thorn>bush, my thorn-bush 5 dnd this dog, my dog. 

Dem, Why, all these should be in the lantern ; for 
they are in the moon. But, silence; 'here comes 
Thisbe. '* 264 

Enter This|ij|, 

His, '* This is old Ninny's tomb j Whei^ is my 
-. i"love?" 
• Lion, "Oh — '• [The Lion roars, Thisbe runs off': 

Dem, Well roar'd, lion, 
' Tke. Well run, Thisbe. 

Hip, Well shone, moon. — Truly^ the mfoon shines 
with a good grace. 1270 

7h, Well mouslM^ lion. 

Dem, And then came Pyramus* 

Lys, And so the lion vanished « 



'. » 



Enter 
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Enter Tykauvs. 

P/r, ** Sweet moony I thank thee for thy sunny 

•* beams ; 
«< I thank thee, i9Qon> for shining npw so bright : 
•* For, hy thy gracious, goldeni glittering streams, . 
** I trust'tp taste of truest Thisby's sight* 
" But stay ; — O spight I 
*' But mark 5^-Poor knight, 
« What dreadful dole is here i «86 

*' Eyes, do you see J 
** How can it be ? 
« Q dainty duck ? O dear I 
.** Thy mantle good, 
*\ What, stain'd with blocKJl ? 
; ** Approach, ye furies fell I 

** O fates ! come, come ; 
" Cut ttttad and thrum ; 
.. <*. Qu^l, <rushi. conclude, and quell!" :;• 
TAe, This passion, and the death of a dear friend, 
ijTouldugo near tO maki? a mdn look sad. zg i 

Nip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
P^r, " O, wherefore, nature, didst thou lipns 

« frame.? 
</ Since lion vile hath here deflour^d my dear : 
** Which is — no, no — ^whi^h'Wa^ »Uie fairest dame, 
«' That liv'd, that iov'd; that iik?d, .that iook'd 
** with cheer. 
" Come tears, confoimd ; 
^* Out sword| and wound 

« The 
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" The pap of Pyramiis : 

" Ay, that left pap, 300 

** Where heart doth hop : — 
<* Thus dtel, thus, thus, thus. 
** Now am I dead, 
1 ■ • " Now am I fled : 

** My soul is in the sky : 

** Tongue, lose thy light ! 
' «* Mooi^take thy flight ! 
*< Now, die, die, die, die, die." 

[Dies, £xjV Moonshine. 

Dem. No die, but an ace, for him ; for he is but 

one. 31a 

Lys. Less than an ace, man 5 for he is dead ; he 

is nothing. 

• .. The. With the help of a surgeon, he might yet re- 
cover, and prove an ass. 

Hip, How chance the moonshine is gone, before 
Thisbe comes back and finds her lover ? 
77ie. She will find him by star-light.— 

Enter Thisbe. 

Here she comes, and her passion ends the play. 

- Hip. Methinks, she should not use a long one, for 

such a Pyramus : I hope, she will be brief. 390 

Dem. A moth will turn the balance, which Pyra- 
mus, which Thisbe, is the better. 

Lys, She hath spied him already, with those sweet 
eyes. 

Dem, And thus she moans, videlicet, 
»- L This, 
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This. «« Asleep, my love f 
« What, dead^ my dove? 
«« O Pjrramus, arise, 

** Speak, speak. Quite dumb! 
<* Dead, dead? A tomb 
** Must cover thy sweet eyes» f 30 

" These lily brows, 
*< This cherry nose, 
«« These yellow cowslip cheeks, 
** Arc gone, arc gone t 
" Lovers, make moan ! 
'* His eyes were green as leeks, 
*< O sisters three, 
*< Come, come, to mc, 
*< With hands as pale as milk ; 

" Lay them in goxjp, 34© 

** Since you have shore 
<< With shears his thread of silk. 
«* Tongue, not a word ;— 
«< Come, trusty sword ; 
<« Come blade, my breast imbrue : 
<« Andfarewel, friends}— 
« Thus Thisby ends t 
** Adieu, adieu, adieu." {Dies* 

7%e. Moonshine and lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dm. Ayr and wall too. 35© 

Bot. No, I assure you ; the wall is down that parted 
their fathers* Will it please you to see the epilogue, 
or to hear a Bergomask daAce, between two of our 

company i 

Tie. 
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TAe. No epilogue, I pray you ; for your play needs 
no excuse.^ Never excuse; for when the players are 
all dead, there need none to be blamed. Marry, if 
he that writ it, had play'd Pyramus, and hang'd 
himself in Thisbe's garter, it would have been a fine 
tragedy : and so it is, truly ; and very notably dis- 
charg'd. But come, your Eergomask: let your 
epilogue alone. [Hfre a Dance, of Clctons. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve ;— 
Lovers, to bed ; 'tis almost fairy time.. 364 

I fear, we shall out-sleep the coming morn> 
As much as we this flight have overwatch'd. 
This palpable-gross play hath well beguird 
The heavy gait of night. — Sweet friends, to bed.— 
, A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 
In nightly revels, and new jollity. [Exeunt, 



SCENE IL 



Enter Puck. 



Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, ^1 

And the wolf beholds the moon ; ' 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 

All with weary task fordone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching lottd, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in wop, 

In remembrance of a shrottd^ 

Now 
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Now it is the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 380 

Every one lets forth his spright, 

In the church-way paths to glide : 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the presencie of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream. 
Now are frolick ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house : 
I am sent, with broom, before. 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 390 

Enter King and Queen of Fairies^ with their Train, • 

Ob. Through this house give glimmering 
light. 

By the dead and drowsy fire : 
Every elf, and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as bird from brier 5 
And this ditty, after me; 
Sing and dance it trippingly. 

Tit. First, rehearse this song by rote : 
To each word a warbling note, 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace. 
Will we sing, and bless this place. 400 

Song and Dance. 



Ob. Now, until the breuk of day. 
Through this -house each fairy stray. 



'4 



To 



\ 



To the best bride-beii Will we, - 
Which by lis shall blessed be j 
And the issue, there create. 
Ever shail be fortunate* 
So shall all the couples three 
Ever true ini loving be : 
And the blots of nature^s hand 
Shall not in their issue stand ; 410 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar. 
Nor mark prodigious, such as are 
Despised in nativity, 
Shall upon their children be. — 
With this field -dew consecrate, 
^ Every fairy take his gate ; 

I • And each several chamber bless, 

I Through this palace, with sweet peace : 

I Ever shall it safely rest> 

I And the owner of^ it -bleit, 420 

Trip- away ; 
Make no stay ; 
Meet me all by break of day. ' 

• [Exeuni Kt}7g, Queen, and Train. 

Puck. If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this {and all is mended), 
\ That you have but slumbered here. 

While these visions did appear. 
And this weak and idle thane. 
No more yielding but a dream. 
Gentles, do not reprehend; jqq 

ff^cu pardon, we will mend, 

J And^ 



And, 1^ Vmitm JUnest Puckf 
If we Ifwe UnearMd luck 
New to *^pe tie serperuU tongue^ 
tVe will make amendsi ere long : 
Else the PucA a lusr aUl, 
So, good night wtto you dUi 
Give me your kands^ if me U Jritwdif 
And Robin shall restore amends i 439 

{Exit. 
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ACT h 

lAneS. Long withbrino out m young manU 
Ttvcnue,'] S(V in Chapinan*s Translation of the 4th 
book of Homers 

** —there the goodly plant lies mtkering oui his 

grace," SxEHVEifs. 

10. l^cw bitUinkeaven^^l The old copies read— . 

Aba; bent.— Mr. Rowe made the change. Malonb* 

88, '^witch^J^'[ The old copies read htwUch^d* 

34. — ^diatt£f-*-] r. r. baubles, toys, trifles. Ouc 
author has the word frequently. The Rev. Mr. 
Lambe, in his notes on the ancient metrical history of 
the hatiU ofFlodden^ observes, that a gaiofd is a ckild*i 
toy, and that the children in the North call their play. 

thin^'& gowdysf and their baby-house a ^^^y-^"*** 

Stsbvens* 

4^* 
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45« Or tdAer duzih : according tJ Bur Iqwf] By a law 
of Solon *$> parents hadlaih absolute power o^ life and 
death over their children. So it suited the poet's 
purpose well enough, to suppose the Athenians had 
it before. — Or, perhaps, he neither thought nor knew 
any thing of the matter. ' Warburton. 

67. — ^tf die iht dedth^*^^ ' Sde nbte on hLeoiiirtJbr 
Measure, adl ii. line 732. Steeyens. 

70* Aii(7z2; ^/'^ai/r^ottf^,*—^-^] Bring your youth to 

the question. Consider your youth. Johnson. 

,73. /oraye-«— •] i. #..f<ir <»^. Stcevbns* 

78, But earthlier happy is the rose distill* d,"] Thus 
all the copies : yet earthlier is so harsh a word, and 
earthlier happy ^ for happier earthly ^ a mode of speech 
so unusual, that I wonder none of the editors have 
proposed e«r/trr ii^y* }oHNso)f. 

, It has since iMcn Observed, that Mr. Pope did 
propose earlier. We might read, eartUy happier • 

STfiBVsirs. 

This is a thought in which Shakspere seems to have 
much delisted. We meet with it more than once in 
his Sonnets. See 5thy 6th, and 54th Scnmets. 

Malove. 
. 83. '-^^■^to whose untoisk^d yohe] Thus the modern 
•ditors ( the* particle to is wanting in the old copies* 

STtEVINt, 

96* fou hatfi her fiakirU hvef Jhmtrinsi 

Let nu hatfi HetniaUi ^0 y^ marry kim^l^ I 
suspe^l that Shak»p#rt wrott : 

<« Let 
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<< Let me have Hermia ; do you many him.*' 

Tyrwhitt. 

112. — ^^ot/e^-x— ] As spBtiess is irniocent, so 

tfotted is wicked. Johnson. 

133. Beteem /i^m— ] Give them, bestow upon Uiem» 

The word is used by Spenser : 

** So would If said th' enchanter, glad and hm 
** Beteem to you his sword^ .you. to defend." 

Faery Queeiip 
Johnson. 
• Againt in Tie Case is Altered. How f Ask J)aiio anf 
JIfiia, 1605: 

« :I could ^teeme her a better match." 
JivLt I rather thjnk that to Uieem jn this.place si^ifi^ 
^as in the northern counties) to pctarma | from immer, 
JDanish. Stjbrv ^nb. 

136. Tie cwrse of true iotx, 9sc.'} This passagp 
^ems ts> have been imitated by Milton. 

Paradise Lost, B. X,''-'4^^ 

Malo>ne. 

.. ^4^. The old editions rea4 mmentany, which ^ 

the old and proper word. The ^noderp editors, mh 

mentary. Johnson. 

The 'first folio has not fli«Re«^^j^ but wmuntary^ 

Malonb* 
«.p_.that short, wiominta:r^ rage"*-*-^— is an xx- 
pression.of Dryden . Hen ley. 

147. Brief as the lightning in the colly* d night, 

Xhatf in. a spleen, %nfiilds both heaven and 

, wrthf 

B And 
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And ere a man hath power to sdtyy'^Bekoldl 
The jaws ofdarknea do devour it up ;] Though 
the word spleen be here employed oddly enough, yet 
I believe it right. Shakspere, always hurried on by 
the grandeur and multitude of his ideas, assumes 
every now and then, an uncommon licence in the use 
of his words. Particularly in complex moral modes 
it i$ usual with him to employ one, only to express a 
Very few ideas of that number of which it is composed* 
Thus wanting here to express the ideas— of a sudden, 
br — in a trice, he uses the word spleen 5 which, par- 
tially considered, signifying a hasty sudden fit, is 
enough for him, and he never troubles himself about 
the further or fuller signification of the word. Here, 
he uses'the word spleen for a sudden hasty ^t^ so just 
the contrary, in the Two Gentleman of Verona, h^ uses 
sudden for splenetick^-^^sudden quips. And it must be 
owned this sort of conversation adds a force to the 
diftion. . Warburtow. 

Brief as the lightning in the colly* d night,'\ colly* d^ 
i. e, black, smutted with coal, a word still used ix» 
the midland counties. 

So, in Ben Jonson's Poetaster : 

*t —Thou hast not colUed thy face enough." . 

Steevkns. 
159. 1 have a widow aunt, &c.] These lines per- 
jiaps might more properly be regulated thus : 
' J have a vn'dow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no childj 
And she respeBs me as her onfy' son j 

i Her 
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Her house frpm Athens is removed seven kagiusp 
Therey gentle Hermia^ may i tmrry thee^ 

And to that place Johnson. 

161. — remote — ] Remote is the reading of both 

t}ie quartos, Stievbns. 

Remov^dt which is the reading of the folio» was, I 

believe, the author's word. — He uses it again ia 

fiamlet, for remote i 

,*^ He wafts you to a more removed ground.** 

Malqnb. 
1 ^6. -vi-i — iy thatjire which hum^d the Carthage queen^J 
Shakspere had forgot that Theseus perforQ[\ed his ex- 
ploits before the Trojan war^, and consequently long 
before the death of Pldo* Stbevbns. 

i86. Tour eyes are lode^stars ;-—^^ This was a 
compliment not unfrequent among the old ppets. The 
lode-star is the leading or guiding 9tar» that is, the 
pole-star. The magnet is, for the $a9ie reason, called 
the lode^stone, either because it leads iron, or' because 
it guides the sailor. Milton has the sa^ie thought io 
JL* Allegro : 

' ** Towers and battlements he sees 
*^ Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
^* Where perhaps some heauty lieSf 
M Tie cynosure of neighboring eyes.** 

Johnson* 
189. —(7, toere favour so!} Favour , is Jeature, 
countenancem So, in Tufelfth Night : 
** thine eye 

<f Hath stay'd upon ^ovfie/avour that it loves." , 

P ij Ste^vens. 

J90. 



190. Tfiis emendation is taken ftortk the Oxford 
edition. The old reading is, Tour words I caUh. 

JOHNSOK. 

194. — to Bt to you translated.] To iransiate, ih bur 
author, sonfketimes signifies to change^ to tramform. 
A), in Ti^n: 

it I > tb present slaves and servants 

Translates his rivals. " ' * Sysbvbns. 

S03. His folly, Helena, i^ Ho/auk of mine.] Ths 

iblib andone of the quartos read, EisfcUy^ Edtnoy is 

none of mine, Johnson. 

204. Nimef Silt yotr 6e&idy ; toouM tkat/atdt were 

tk'hfgf]- t wolild pbiiit this fiiie thus : 

NotU.^-^^^But your beauty] — —WokU tMat fault wert 
Hiiie! Hei^detrson. 

fib/". * Pei*haj)S every reader may not* discover th^ 
prbpiiety of theSc lines. Ifermia is willing to com-" 
fort Heletia, and to avoid all appearance of triiimpK 
over her: She therefoi^e bids her not to consider th^ 
power of pleasing, as an advantage to be much 
envied or much desired, since Hermia, whom she 
considers as possessing it in the supreme degree, has 
found no other eSSt&. in it than the loss of happiness. 

Johnson. 
ftip. Emptying our Bosoms of tkek counsels swelled ; 
mere my Lysander and myself shall meet : 
And thence^ frbk Atkins^ tmit away oureyei^ 
7b seek new friends and sttange com^sanonSn J 
This whole scene is stri6Uy in rhyme; and that it 
deviates in fl^feisd two couplets, I am persuaded, is 

owing 
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owing to the ignorance of the first, and the inaccuracy 
of the later editors : I have therefore ventured tp re^ 
store the rhimes, as I make no doubt but the poet 
first gave them. Sweet was easily con^Upted into 
staeU% because that made an antithesii xo emptying ^ 
and strange companions our editors thought was plsMO 
English; but stranger ccmpamesp a little quaint and 
unintelligible. Our author very often uses the snS'^ 
stantivey Stranger, adj^diveljf | ind companies to signify 
companions ; as Richard II. 

<< To tread il^ stranger ^tf^^j i^ baniskment*'*^ 
And Henry V. 

<' //ff companies unlettered ^ rude^ and skallom.^^ 

Theobald. 

Dr. Warburton retains the old reading, ^nd, per* 
haps justifiably : for a bosom swelled with secrets does 
not appear as an expression unlikely to have been 
used by our author^ whp speaks of a stuffed bosom 'itk 
Macbeth. 

In Lylly^s . Midasy 1592, is a somewhat similar ex«( 
pression: *' I am one of those whose tongues are 
^zffelVd with silence^^* Again, in our author's King 
Rici^rd II* 

" the unseen grief 

** That swells in silence in the tortur'd soul." , 

In the scenes of K, Richard II, there is. likewise a 
Qiixture of rhime and blank ver^e. I have therefore 
^-estpred the old reading, — strange companions. Mr, 
Tyrwhitt concurs with Theobald. $t£EY£N8^ 

Biij . ItUinkt 



to Ait^6T^jtri&n§ ^#6W A^M^ 

I ^nk, swtetf die reading proI»b^«d By ThkbM, H 
rigtit.' * 

Cdul^s^s teidiiei in cortsfrtfaiioii Wai^ii^--^^ rtof 
to the last i>w>t»d in tlte line, as it fe now fti«l6 to?^ 
by re^ihg siatlPd,- A ^nfhifer phrafseolo^i^nscd fey s 
^riWr cohtemporary >H^ith Sh^Jcsp^i^c » •- - 

'^ So ran the p6o¥ girts ffiHnfe Art' air #iMi 

shrieks, 
<' Enf^ng of all tRtf cof^wr ttseitf' palte thc^.** 
Heywood*s Apelogyfof A&otSy Si]^.' 6.4. i&t&. 
Tlie a<Se£lfive a// here added to c6l<mf^ exa£Uy 
answers, in constru6tiony to sweet in the text, as regfa- 
latedby Thtftbbald. Malone. 

206; ..^^..^^tifken Phabe doth beholdt &c, 

i — j.^i^:^dee/ mdrdght.y ShsS^iptt^ has a 
KftW foVgotten himself. It apjJears fronl z(t J. RAcf 7, 
fhaf to-int)rr'6w hight would be i;^ithiti thre* nights 6f 
fhe hew n^ooti, when there id no mo6it$hin6 at all, 
much less at deep midnight. The same ovei^sight 
Odciirs in' a6V ii. BLA^itsfokE. 

i3'5, iiij,:.^of quantity.] Qju^ify tttmi a w6rd rtorel 
duitabit to the i/th^ thto quantity, but eitfieir may 
serve. J6hvson« 

845- — m garner — J OttiAe i\tf€ STgnifies not 
contentious phiy, l^ut ipotif Jest. ^, $]t>enser : 

^< ^^'tm:tt edfmiif Arid Utbiit gattitf." . JOriNSOK. 

245, ^..^-^Hchnia^s ^yne,] This plural is common 
b6th in Chaucer and SpcAser. Sb, in Ch^ucer'^ 
€hara(£ler pf the Priffressi^^ late edit. V. i^fir. 
*^ hir eyen grtf sb glas**' 

Agaun^ 



Again, m Sipefistfr's Paeif Qt^Hy B. I. c. 4. st. $. . 

' ^* While flaslung beams do dare his feeble f^<ji.** 

SrEETSfrs. 

fi47b —Mm hail— i>] Thus a)l the editions^ except 
the quarto, 1600, priiyted by Robefrts, which reads 
instead of this hailf his h4iL Stievens* 

8^5. the botlows-metider,] In Ben Jortson*a 

masque of Pait''$ AiMivetsatyt ^<^* ^ >nan of the same 
profession is introduced. I have bten told that a 
kUhm-mender wafi oife who iKid the care of organs^ 
fegdlsi &c. Stbstsks. 

S55. In this scene Shakspere takes advantage of 
his knowledge of the theatre, to ridicule the preja* 
dices and conppetitions of the players. Bottom, who 
is gen^raliy acknowledged the principal a6lor, de« 
clsiies }us intention tp be for a tyrant, for a pat't of 
fury,^ tumult, and noisei^ such as every young maA 
pant^ to perform when he first steps upon the stage. 
The saine Bottom, who seems bred in a tiring-roont^ 
has another histrionical p^sion. He is fdr Engrossing 
every part, and would exclude his inferiors from all 
possibility of distinction. He is therefore desirous td 
play Pyramus, Thisbe, and the Lyon at the sam6 
time. Johnson. 

^57 • ^^ scrip.] A xripf Fr. euripty now writ- 
ten tcriL 

So, Chaucer, in Troilus and Cressida^ L. 11. 1130* 
"5cn>^ nor bil.'^ 
Again, in Heywood's, if you know not mt, you, knom 
JNobodyt 1633, Part II. 

*« rii 
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*< ril take thy own word without scrip or scroll,". 

Holinshed likewise uses the word. Steevens. 

264. »— grow to a point,] I meet with the ssuap 
kind of expression in IVify Beguiled : 

' ** As yet we are groton to no conclusion*** 
Again, in TAe Arraignment of Parii^ 1584 : 
'< Our reasons will be infinite, I trow, . 
1' Unless vnto some other point we grow,'** 

i »i and so grow to a point ^ The first fplio reads ; 
■ 11 and so grow on to a point. Malonb* 

*s65« — The most iamentabie comedy f Sec] This is very 
probably a burlesque on the title-page of Camfyses / 
f< A lamentable Tragedie, mixed fuU of pleasant 
Mirth, containing,. The Life of Camhises King of 
Perday' &c. By Tho. Preston, bl. let- no date. 

On the registers of the Stationers-Company however 
appears, ^* theboke of Perymus and Thesiye,^* 156a. 
Perhaps Shakspere cqpi^d ^ome pa^t of his interlude 
from it. Sti^evens. 

268. A very good piece qf work'—rr-and 4 merry, j 
This is designed as a ridicule on the titles of our an* 
cient moralities and interludes. Thus Skeltpn^s Mag-m 
nificence is ^all^d <' a goodly interlude and ^ mery,^^ 

- Steevens, 

883« —/?mV/ console in. sfme m€asif.re,1 When we 
use this verb at present we put with before the person 
ifpr whose misfortune we profess concern. Anciently 
it seems to have been employed without it. So, in 
4 f^^^^^orth Osgood Counsetl^ an ancient ballad : 

"Thu4 



/ 
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" ThiK to the wall 
•* I may cdndole,** 
Again,^ in the TArte Merry CohUrt^ anotlitfr old song: 
" Poorc weather beaten soles^ 
•* Whose case the body conMis. " $ti^ v e k s 4 

883, / comldpiay Ercles farei/^ or d part to tear 

a CAT My ] In the old comedy of the R&artng 

Giriy 161 fy there is a character eadled Tear-eat, who 
says i ** 1 am cSilledy by those who have seen my 
valoor^ Tear-cat^** In an anonymous piece csdled 
HisifioiflastiXf or 7%e Player Wiipt, tSiOf in six a^r» 
a parcel of soldiers drag a company of piayers on the 
stage, and the captain says : ** Sirrah, this is ybu that 
would reAd and t^f a cat upon a stage/' &c. Again> 
in The IsU of GtMs, a comedy by J. Day, 1606 : ** I 
had rather hear two such jests,, than a- whole play of 
such 2eaf-ciirthuiiiikr«ekps." Steeyens. 

ft^. u> make all spKt.] This is> to beeonnedled 

with the previoiks part of the speech $ tm with the 
subsequent rhymes. It was the description of a bully. 
In the second t6k of the Scafn/ui La^^ we meef \^th 
<* two roaring kyi i>1 Rome, that made all sfiit, '» 

Parmer; 

I meet wkh thie sa!me> elspf^afitonf in tl^ Widotift 
Teariy by Chapman, i6idf " H«r wit I must employ 
upon tins bii!siRe^^fo pyepiare Aiy ne^l en^btfivler, hot 
in such ai fashfon ^ shaU mik^ Mil ipUt.""" Ma lon t . 

fi^8. and shivering skocksi] Dr. Farmer rightly 
i^ished toreadii^9^4.; Srrt evens. 

30^^ 
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306. as smaiif &c.] This passage shews how 

the want of women on the old stage was supplied. If 
they had not a young man who could perform the 
part with a face that might pass for feminine, the 
character was a6led in a mask, which was at that time 
a part of a lady's dress so much in use that it did not ' 
give any unusual appearance to the scene : and he that 
could modulate his voice in a female tone might play 
the woman very successfully. It is observed in 
Downes*s Roscius Anglicanusy that Kynaston, one of 
these counterfeit heroines, moved the passions more 
strongly than the women that have since been brought 
upon the stage. Some of the catastrophes of the old 
comedies, which make lovers marry the wrong wo- 
men, are by recollection of the cpmmon use of masks, 
brought nearer to probability. Johnson. 

Prynnif in his Histrianuutijf, exclaims with great 
vehemence through several pages, because a woman 
afled a part in a play at Black-Friars in the year 1628* 

SX^EVflNS. 

316, -— i-jfMc must play 7%isfy^s moiJker,'} Tliere 
seems a double forgetfulness of our poet, in relation 
to the characters of this interlude. The father and 
mother of Thisby, and the father of Pyramus, are 
here mentioned, who do not appear at all in the inter- 
lude ; but Wall and Moonshine are both employed in 
it, of whom there is not the least notice taken here. 

Theobald. 

Theobald is wrong as to this last particular. The 
introduction of Waii ai^d Moonshine was an after- 

$hou|;b|« 
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thought. See aft iii. sc. 1. It may be observed, 
however, that no part of what is rehearsed is after- 
ivards repeated, when the piece is afted before The- 
seus. Steevens. 

32 1 . ^--— there is a pldy fitted,^ Both the quartos 
read htre*, St e Evens. 

323. "^^ozo ^ study.] Study is still the cant term 
used in a theatre for getting any nonsense by rote. 
Hamlet asks the player if he can " study* a speech. 

Steevens. 

337. —^oa] Omitted in the first folio. Ma lone. 

351. — — your perfeB yellow »'\ Here Bottom again 
discovers a true genius for the stage by his solicitude 
for propriety of dress, and his deliberation which 
beard to choose among many beards, all unnatural. 

JOHNSOK. 

This custom of wearing coloured beards, the 
reader will Hnd more amply explained in Measure/or 
Measure^ a6l iv. line 267. Steevens, 

352. Fraich crowns^ &c.] See Measure for 
Measure^ a6l i. line 140. Steevens. 

360. properties y'-^-^^'l Properties are whatever 

little articles are wanted in a play for the a£tors, ac* 
cording to their respeftive parts, dresses and scenes 
excepted. The person who delivers them out is, to 
this day, called the property-man. 
So, mAtbumazar^ 1610: 
** Furbo, our peards, 

<' Black patches for our eyeSj and other /pr^« 
ftTtics*^* 

Again, 
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Again, in W€siwar(UHoe, 1606 : 

<< 1*11 go make ready my rusticd frtperties.'** 

• Steevsns. 
365. Jt the dukes oak we meet — hold, or cut bow* 
•triags.] This proverbial pdirase came origiiially 
from the camp. When a rendezvous' was appointed^ 
the militia Sioidiers would frequently make -excuse for 
not keeping woi:dy that their bowstrings were brokef 
u e, their anas unservicoahle* Hence, when one 
would giye another absolute assurance of meeting him, 
he would say proverbially-^iWt/, or cut Sow-strings-^ 
f. e. whether the bow-strings held or broke. For au 
is used as a neuter, like the yrerh/rtts* As when we 
«ay, the string fretsy the silAJrets, for the passive, ii 
is cut oxfreited* Warburtow. 

Thisinterpre)tation is very ingenious, but somewhat 
idisputable. The excuse made by the militia soldiers 
■is a mere supposition, without proof; and it is weU 
knQw.n .that while bows were in uae, no archer ever 
entered t^ field without a supply of ^^M^x.in his 
pocket ; wJience originated the proverb, to have twQ 
strings to one's bow. In The Comttiy Girl, -a comedy by 
T. B. 1647, is the folk>»ring threat toa^dler: 

*' ■ fi ddler, strike, . 

** rii strike you, else, and ad year begging bom-- 
strings,^^ 
So, in The Bali, by Chapman apd Shirley, 1659 : 

" have you devices to jeer the rest f 

** luc. All the regiment on 'em, or I'll break n^ 
bowstrings*^* 

The 
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T4ie bowstrings in both these instances may only mean 
the strings which nmke part of the -dotu with wbiok 
musical instrivneiits of several kinds are struck.- The 
propriety of the ^ alkisiMi I cannot <sati$^6torily ex- 
plaiiu Stesvens, 
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Line 9. (/F£/2 AiU^ over daiff &c] So Drayton in 
Jiis Caurt of Fairy : 

TborougA Jfraket thorough 6rier, 

Thorougkmudtj. tkor&ugk mire^ 

Thorough water, thorough Jire. JOHNsaN* 

7, " the ihoones sphere^^ Uvnless we suppose this 

to be the ^axon ^niti.v« case -(as it is here printed), 
the metre will be.defedtive. So» in Spenser's Faery 
Queen, B. III. c. 1. st. 15. 

'< And eke trough feare as wliite as tokales 
bone." 
./So, in. a letter from Gabriel Hanwy to Spenser, 1580 : 
'< Have we not God iystoralh, iotG<Ades wrath, and a 
.thousand of the same stampe, wl>erein the cornipttf 
.orthogcaphy in the nvoste, has been the sole or prin- 
cipal cause of corrupte prosodye in over-many V* 

Stbevens. 
.9. To dew her orbs upon the green ;] For orhs Dr. 
X5rey is inclined to substitute ier^j. The orbs here 
mentioned are. thexircles supposed to be .made by the 
. . C fairies 
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fairies on the ground, whose verdure proceeds from 
the fairy*8 care to water them. Thus Drayton: 

Uiey in their courses make tAdi rounds 

Jn meadows and in marsAuJoUMd, 

Of them so called the fairy grounds J OH N s o K« 

Thus in Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septentrtonalibus 
•—similes illis spe6lris, quse in multis locis, praesertim 
nodlurno tempore, suum, saUatorium orbem cum om- 
nium musarum concentu versare solent." It appears 
from the same autlior, that these dancers always 
parched up the grass, and therefore it is properly 
made the office of Puck to refresh it. St s B v £ n s. 

10. The cowslip was a favourite among the fairies. 
' There is a hint in Drayton of their attention to May 

morning : 

■ For the queen a fitting tom^r^ 
Quoth hej is that fair cowslip flowV*-^ 
Jn all your train there's not a fay 
That ever went ^o gather May, . 
But she hath made it in her way^ 
The tallest there that groweth. Johnson • 

11. Jn their gold coats spots you see ; ] Shakspere, in 
Cymbeline^ refers to the same red spots : 

<< A mole cinque«spotted, like the crimson drops 
** r th' bottom of a cowslip.'* Percy. 

Perhaps there is likewise some allusion to the habit of 
2l pensioner. See a note on the second a«5t of the 
Merry PVzxks of Windsor* ' Stbevbns. 

15. 4ind hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear*"] The 
same thought occurs in an old comedy call'd lie 

Wisdom 
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Wisdom of DoQor Dodypdl^ 1600 ; t. e, tlie same year 
in which the first printed copies of thb play made 
their appearance. An enchanter says, 

<< *Twas I that led you through the painted 

meads 
•* Where the light fairies danc'dupon the fldwers^ 
<f Hanging on every Itaf an orient pearl.** 

Stbeyens* 

16. '^^ob of sptritsy"^^'] Loh^ IMer^ looby ^ lobcock^ 

all* denote both inadlivity of body, and dulness of 

mind. JoHNsaN* 

Both lob and lobcock are used as terms of contempt 

Id The Rival Friends^ 1632. 

Again» in the interiude of Jaiob and Esatt, 1568; 

*< Should find Esau such a lout or a lob^^* 
Again, in the Khigki of the Burning Pestle, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher: << There is a pretty tale of a 
witch that had the devil's mark about her, that had a 
giant to her son, that was called Lob^lye-bye'the-Jire.** 
This being seems to be of kin to the lubbar^Jtcnd of 
Milton, as Mr. Warton has remarked in his Observation 
^n tbe Faery Queen. Stsevbns* 

83 • ■ changeling :"] t, e, A child got in exchange m 
A Fairy is now speaking. Remarks* 

. So Spenser, B. I. c. lo. 

*' And her base elfin brood there for thee left, 
** Such men do c^iM^^/in^icall, so calPd by fairy 
theft. St BB YENS. 

89. '^SAeeny'] Shining, bright, gay. Johnson. 
$p| m Tai^re4 and Guismund, 1599; 

C i j " -bu^ 
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« ■ ■ b ut why 

<* Doth Phcfihus* SMter skten despite thy power V*^ 
Again, in the ancient r(M»iance of Syr Tryamomr^ 
bl. let. no date : 

'< He kyssed and toke his leve of the queney 
** An^ of other ladies l»nght and^ skene/* 

Stbetens. 

go. Bifi tkey do square ; ] To square here is -to 

quarrel. The French v^ord e&ntrecarrer has the same 
Import. j0HN80ir» 

So, in Jack Drum's Entertainment^ l6ol : 
*t I I ■ I J et me not seemrukie 
^' That thus I seem to^^iMtr^wi^ modesty. 
•* — -r-p'ray let' me go, for hc*H bfcgin to ifirarv,** 
&c* 
Agaifty \h PretMs and Caisandray I578? 

<* Marry alie knew you -and I were at sqiutre^ 
'* And lest we fell to bleweS| she did prepare.** 

Steevbrs, 

It is som^whal! whimsical^ that the gkziers use the 

words- square and qudml as synoiiymous fermsy for a 

pane of glass. BtACKS^YOKB* 

•34, Robin Goadfdlaw C'"-'-^'] Thi» account of 

R<4>in Good fellow corresponds, in every article, 
with that given of him.ia HatsenetU Deeiaratianf 
ch^ XX. p. 135 : ** And if that the bowle of eurd^ and 
ereame were not duly set out for Robin Goodfellow, 
the frier, and Sisse the dairy-maid, why then either 
the pottage was burnt t^ next day in the pot, of the 
cheeses would AOt ourdlei or the butter would not 

come, 
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ComCy or the ale in the fat never would have got 
head. But if a pater-noster, or an housle egge were 
beturnedy or a patch of tythe unpaid — then bewarq 
of biilI-beggarS| spirits,*' &c. He is mentioned b/ 
Cartwnght as a spirit particularly fond of diconceiting 
^d disturbing domestic]L p^ace and oeconomy* 

$aifU Francis and Saint Benedig&f 

BUsse this house fr cm zincked wight ; 

From the night-mare and the goblin^ 

That is hight goodfellow Robin. 

fCee/f itf &c. 

Cartwright's Ordinary^ a£t iii. a^c. i. v. &, 

Warton. 

Reginald Scot gives the same account of thi& 
frolicksQme spirit, in his Discovery of Witchcraft^ 
Lond. 1588. 4to. p. 66. *< Your grandames» maids» 
were wont to set a bowl of milk for him, for his 
pains in grinding of malt and mustard, and sweeping 
the bouse at midnight^-this white br^d ai^d thread 
and milk, was his standing fee . '* Ste e v en s .. 

36. Shim milk ; and sometipies labour in the quera, — J 
A Quern is a hand-mill, kuerna, mola, Islandic. So 
in Stanyhurst^s translation of th^ $rs^ book of Virgil^ 
1582, quem^iXonts are mill-stones : 

** They re corne in querU'Stoans they do grind,'* 

Again, in iTie Mqre the Merrier^ a colle6tion of epi* 
grams, 1608 : 

<* Whi^h like a querne can gnn4 ^iore in ^. hour.*^ 

Ciij, Again^ 



AgaiHy in the old Softg pf RMfiii Gdod/dhw, printed 
in the 3d vohntte bf Dr. l*ercy*s ReUquei of Ancieni 
fiiglisA Poetry : 

" I grind at ihiii, 

« Thcii' malt up aifill," Bet, Stiey tKs, 
38. ^'"fid barm ;] Barmi is a name for yeasty y<ct 
used in our midland counties, and universally in Ire- 
land. Stkevbns, 
40. Those tkat Hobgchlin t&U you^ and sweet Puck^ 

You do their worh* * * " ] To those traditioix-* 

ary opinions Milton has reference in L*AUegrp ; 
'Tien to the ifity aut^htotm tf/if,— — 
With stories told of many afeat^ 
How Fairy Mah ike junkets eat \ 
Skt was pinched andpuli'd she seud^ 
And he fyjriar*s iantkorn Ud j 
'Jill koto tke drudging goblin sweat 
^ earn kis dream-bowl duly stt^ 
Whtn ih 0tt fdgkty ete glimpie bf ttdr^i 
Mis shadotoyjlailhad thrtWd ike com, 
Wkiek ten day-lakour&s could not endi 
fken His kirn down ike lubber jf^t/. 
A like account of Puck 1^ given by Drayton,^ in hifl^ 
Nympkidia : 

HenUetetkTutky ttfkiek most men call 
Hobgoblin^ and on kim dotk falL 
this Puck seem but a dreamng dolt^ 
Still walking like a ragged cokf 
' And oft out of a bed dotk bolt. 
Of purpose to deceive us i 

Jtut 
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And hading us makes us to s^i^f 
Long winters* nights out of the way. 
And when we stick in mire and clay^ 
He doth with laughter leave us* 
It will be apparent to him that shall cOfApMre Drfty« 
ton's poem with this play> that either one of the poets 
copied the other, or, as I rather believe, that there 
was then some system of the fairy empire generally 
received, wliich they both represented as accurately 
as they could ^ Whether Drayton or Shakspere wrote 
first, 1 cannot discover. JOhkson, 

The editor of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, in 
4 vols. 8vo. 17759 has incontrovertibly proved Dray« 
ton to have been the follower of Shakspere ; for, says 
he, ** Don Quix^t (which was not published till 1605.) 
is cited in the Nymphidia^ whereas we have an edition 
of the Midsummer NighVs Dream in 1600/* 

In this century some of our poets have been as little 
scrupulous in adopting the ideas of theii" predecessors* 
In Gay's ballad, inserted in the What d'ye call It^ it 
the following staniKa ; 

<* How can they say that nature 
«* Has nothing made in vain ; 
<< Why then beneath the water 
^* Should hideous rocks remain?^' Ac. 8bc^ 
Compare thi& with a passage in Chaucer's FranheUinn 
Jale, late edit. V. I. i1i;f9^ &c. 

** In idel, as men sain, ye nothing make,r 
<< But, lord, thiiQ grisly fendly rockes blAke^^f 
Sec, ^c. 

And 
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And Mr. Pope is more indebted to the same author 
for beauties in his Eloisa to Abelard^ than be has 
been willing to acknowledge. St E e v ens. 

If Drayton wrote the Pfymphidia after the Mid" 
smnmtr Night's Dream had been afled, he could with 
very little propriety say, 

** Than since no muse hath bin so boldi 

<* Or of the later or the ould, 

•* Those elvish secrets to unfold 
** Which lye from others reading i 

<* My active muse to light shall bring 

<* The court of that proud fayry king 

«* And tell, there of the revelling, 
*' Jove prosper my proceeding.*' T. H. W. 
—sweet PucA^] The epithet is by no means super* 
fiuous ; as Puck alone was far from being an en« 
dearing appellation. It signified nothing better than 
Jiendf or deviL So, the author of Pierce Piougkman 
puts the pouk for the devily fol. xc. b. v» penult* 
See also fol. Ixvii. v. 15. ** none helle powke." 

It seems to have been an old Gothic word, Puke^ 
puhen \ Sathanas. Gudm. And, Lexicon Island. 

Tyrwhitt. 

In the Bugbears^ an ancient MS. comedy in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Shelburne, I likewise met with 
this appellation of a fiend : 

'* PMches, fucherelsf hob howlard, bygorn , and 
Kobin GoodfeUow. Again, in The Scourge of Fenus^ 
vr the Wanton iiftfy, mth the rare Birth of Adonis^ 

•« Their 
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«< Thttt bed doth shake and quarer as thcjr lie^ 

** As if it groaned to beare the weight of sinne 7 
** The fatal night-crowes at their winctowes flee^ 

** And die out at the shame they do live in : 
<< And that they may perceive the heavens fremn^ 
<^ The poukes and goblins ptd the coverings 
down.'* 
Again, in Spenser's EpkkaU 159^ : 

'^ Ne let hoQse-fyresy nor lightaiog*9 heJ^)ck8ae 

harms, 

'* Ne let the pofuke^ nor other crvil sjpright, 

** Ne let mischievbiis witches with their charmet 

*' Ne let hobgobline/' &c. SxEMviNSit 

4^ Puck. Thou sptaA*st sright{J^ i woald fill ap 

the verse which I suppose the author left cdnplete a « 

/ amy thou speak'st aright ;; 

- It i^tTOi that in the Fairy mythology. Pack, or 

Hobgoblhi, was the trusty servant of Oberon, ami 

always employed to watch or detc^ the intrigues of 

Queen "Mab, called by Shakspere Titania. For in 

Drayton's Nymphidia^ the same fairies are engaged in 

the samie. Business. Mab has an amour with Pig- 

^ggcn ; Oberon being jealous, sends Hobgoblin to 

cartch tben^, and one of Mab's nymphs opposes him 

by a spell. JaHNSON. 

49. -...—^ roasted irab }\ See the soag at the end oi 

Uvti labmr't Ldst. STtBVtHs* 

5a. The miutt annl,-^] Auni is promren* In Gat4 

eoigne'^ Glass of GotermMU, 1575, the kiwd Palida* 

rjna. i$ ahvays called aunt^ «< These are a»nii ^ 

Antwerp, 
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Antwerp, which can make twenty xharriages in one 
week for their kinswomen.*' See Winter** TaU, 
^€k iv. Among Ray's proverbial phrases is the fol- 
lowing : ** She is one of mine aunts that made mine 
unde to go a begging." The wisest aunt may mean 
the most sentimental bawd, St &s v E ns. 

This conjecture is much too wanton and injurious 
to the word aunt^ which in this place at least certainly 
means no other than an innocent old toman. 

Remarks. 

55. And tayloT cries--'-^—'\ The custom of crying 
U^tor at a sudden fall backwards, I think I remem- 
ber to have observed. He that slips beside his chair, 
falls as a tailor squats upon his board. The Oxford 
editor, and Dr. Warburton after him, read and rails 
cr criesf plausibly, but I believe not rightly. Besides, 
tiie trick of the fairy is represented as producing ra- 
ther merriment than anger* Johnson. 

^6. m..~^hold tkeir AipSf andlqffe^"] 
** And laughter holding both his sides.'* 

Mittoiu 
Stbbvsns. 

57. And ttftf«M"<— — ] And increase^ as the moon 
tMxes, Johnson. 

61. Enter OberonJ] Oberon had been introduced on 
the stage in 1594, by some other author. In the 
Stationers* book is entered <^ The Scottishe story of 
James the fourth, slain at Floddon ; intermixed with 
a pleasant comedie presented by Oberonf King cf 
Fairies.** The judicious editor of the Canterbw^ 

T<itUs, 
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Tales of Chaucer, in his IntrcduSory Disamrte (See 
Vol. IV. p. 161.) observes* that Pluto and Praser-- 
pind in the MarckantU TaU, appear to have been '^ the 
true progenitors'of 5hakspere*s Oberon and Titenta/* 

Stsbvsns. 
62. Queen, ^ As to the Fairy Queen (says Mr. War* 
ton in his Observaticns on Spenser) considered apart 
from the race of fairies* the notion of such an ima- 
ginary personage was very common. Chaucer, in his 
Hime of Sir Thopas^ mentions her, together witli 9; 
Fairy land : 

'<■ In the old dayis of the king Arthure, 
** Of which the Bretons speken great honour $ 
<< All was this lond fulfilUd of fayry : 
•* The Elfi^ne^ ivith her jolly company 
<< Daunsld full oft in many a grene mede t 
<* This was the old opinion as I rede.*' 

Wife of Bath's TaU. 
Stebvens. 

78. Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering 
•night] The glimmering night is the mghtfaintfy iUlim* 
nated by stars. In Macbeth our author says : 

*• The west yet glimmers with some streaks of 
day." Stebvbns. 

79. From Perigune whom ke ravished F] Petigune 
(or Perigyne) was the daughter of Sinnis, a cruel 
robber, and tormentor of jjassengers in the Istlimus, 
Plutarch and Athenaeus are both express in the cir- 
cumstance of Theseus ravishing her, Theobald* 



JBgjix^ Ariadne, amd Antof^ia^ were «di at cKfierent 
^Bws tnistce&ses to Theseus. See PiutaEcfi. , • 

B$ . And corr, smce ike middle mmmar^s springs &c.] 
Tkeiv are not nany.passagss tn Shakspere v.hiqh one 
am. be certain he has borrowed from the ancients; 
4»it this is one of the few thaf» I think, ^ill admit of ' 
no ditpute. Our autlior*s admirabie description of 
tbe miseiBCS of the country bciag plainly an knitztion 
of that which Ovid draws, as consequent on the 
ipnef of Cents for the loss of hei[ daughter: 

Ntc scit adkuc ubi nt : Uttos tamen incrtp^ amnu | 
Jngr^Usquevocaif mc/rvgmnmunertdigmum 
m-»-^£fg§ iUic fttvd tfcrUniia gUbM9 
Fregit aratra manu : pariUqne irata cokmcs 
Runcolasque»bw€siH$ dedit: panuofMejumt 
F^lere depositum ; vitiataque semina fecit« 
FertUitas Hrrmy latvmtmigaU fitr triemf . 
Cattajactt : primis segetes moriuntur in herbis s 
• £t iiwdo sol mmiusf nimius inodo corripit imber : 

Sideraque ; ventique nocent. 
THlmiddle summir^s ^ringf] We should read that. 
For it appears to have been some years since the 
quarrel first began* Warb.u r t o n • 

By the middle summer's springy our author seems to 
mean the '^inning of tniddk or mid summer. Spring 
ior heginning he uses again : Henry, IV, Part II. 
. ** Asfiauis congealed in the spring of day*^ 
which expression has authority from the acdptiire, 
St. JUike, ch. i. v. 78. " whereby the day^fpring 
from on liigh hath visited us." 

3 Ovid 
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Ovid had been translated' by Golding: — ^the first 
four books in 156^, and all the rest, in a few years 
afterwards. Steeybks. 

Dr. Warburton*s reason for reading That instead of 
Tke^ appears to be satisfaAory, and authorized by the 
context. TTke middle sumnur^s springf is, I apprehend, 
the season when trees put forth their second^ or as 
they are frequently called their mtdsummur shoots* 
Thus, Evelyn in his Silva : << Cut off all the side 
boughs, and especially at midsummeri if you spy them 
breaking out." And, again, '* Where the rows and 
brush lie longer than midsummer , unbound, or made 
up, you endanger the loss of the feamd spring.^* 

Henley. 

8^. ^..^.^pofued fpufUainf^"*'^ A fountain laid 
round the edge with stone. Johnson. 

Perhaps paued at the bottom. $0, Lord Bacon in 

his Essay on Gardens: " As for the other kind of 

/buntaine, which we may call a bathing-poole, it may 

admit much curiosity and beauty As that tiie 

bottom be finely payed . • « • the 4ides likewise,** &c. 

Steevens, 

The epithet seems here intended to mean no more, 
than that the beds of these fountains wf re covered 
with pebbles, in opposition to those of iJie rushy 
brooks which are oozy. The same expression is used 
by- Sylvester in a similar sense : 

<< By some cleare river's /z'i/iV-PAviD side." 

Henlet. 

89. — the winds f piping ^-^1 So, Miltoa 1 

D « WhiU 



** WkiU riekmg winds, Ws pifi'ing &»tf.** 

, t . JOMHsoir* 

. 4^. ^petting Tivet'^^^ Thus the qiawoetdli 

'. SMkitpere IttwiA l«4rrthe4ame tvordi imifpehk^ 
fofm. The mfeaaing » yteWy, vkifidaM^^ Mn% 
«rf?, •^'rtcAM^? Wt ft* it it « ww4 'nvMiWlt a«lf 
ftesrswiaMe «tyl*i©logy9 I liKAdd b< glad to dsitn!«i It 
f6r ^«ry : 5«i It lar'uitdtoublecfty liglit* We iM^ 

- So, ^ki <5<Bi*l5olgrieVOteiJ ^f'Gcmrnm^i 137-6 « 
'< Dov(^ ts « ^^1^$- t^wn tKtek'd fun df pasr 

scholars.'* 
trius word is dwaiys used 4a & ttfrm of contantpt. 
^o again, in Lylly^s Midas^ »^a : " -^^l^e riefCT 
tcsed but of ^ «?6meA ^nd /f A% {>ftaf«i** 

:^3« ■ *^jMf^wi ihek cdhtftt^nls.] 8o«^ie dimil 
<he *bs(ftks that contahi them. So in Ikdr } 

*« jRm^ _;f{?ar concealing continents !'* Joh <r s off* 
. .jB. ..— -imut-^ain /f«:>fe ."3 The murrain is the 
^gac in cattk;. It is here uatd by Shakspens m «q 
1i#e6live; as ^sobstarttive by others ; 

« — ^ewls hftftft -as a-jwttiww 

"To strike our be*ds j or as a worst r plague^ 

*« Ymir pe<q4e ifo destroy . *' 

Hey wood's Si/v^r i^^^ i6i3* 

SmiEVJ^s. 

<>9* 



99, 7%c nine, men's mfirrif u.fiU'd Mft vfith «K^$] III 
|h9/tp^t of Warwickshire wtiefe Sl^ak^re vt^ qAa-* 
fiiL|«4« aad the neighbpuriitg pstri^ c^ ^k>rtbamptfpat 
«hire» the shepherds and otti^ri.b^i)^ dig up tlt^ turf 
v^ith their knives, to represent a 8oi:i of ii\Aperf«^ 
chess-board. It consists of a square, sometimes only 
a foot- diameter, semetimef t}u«e or four yards. 
Within this is another square,^ every sid^ of which is 
parallel to the external square ; and thes^ squares are 
joined by lines drawn from each corner of bqth 
squares, apd the z^iddle of each line. One party, or 
player, h^s wooden pegs, the Qther stQnes, whk^h 
t]My mfiy.9 in ^ucb^ manner as to tftkfi up^acb oth^r^s 
m^n as they are called, and the area of the inner 
sqjuare is called the Founds in wiiich the men taken 
up are impounded. Thes^ figures are by the counrfry 
people called Nine Mai*s Morris^ or Merrikt and 9 re 
SO. called, because each party has nine men. These 
figures are always cut upon the green turf or leys, as 
they are called, or upon the grass at the end of 
ploughed l^nds, and in rainy seasons never fail to be 
choked up zaitk mud, James* 

See ?^ 04, Milton's Mti^^^ 11^ Woi. I. p. 135, 

ST£EVfiN«« 

Nine vwCi marm is a gaqi^ stitifklay'd by the sh^sM 
herds, cowkjcepws, &c* in the wdUQ4. CWOti^JS, «« 
ibllows : 

A figure is n^ide on the- £^oui^4 (li^^ this wM^h I 
hav9 drjiwn) by cutting^ ou|: the turf; and tyfo per<% 
ipns t^$ 9j^ck. i^n^ stones, whie)|.tliey pljtf^^.by. tM^ni 

P i j in 
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AaiL 



in the ang1es> and afterward^ more alternately, as at 
chess or drafts. He who can pkce three in a strait 
line, may then take ojF any one of Ws adversary's 
where he pleases^ till one, having 16st all his men, 
loses the game. 




Alchqrne. 

• In Cbtgrave's DiBiwaryy under the articles MertHcs^ 
IS the following explanation. ** Le Jeudes Merelles. 
The boyish game called Merils, or fivepenny morris | 
played here mostcommonly with stones, but in France 
with pawns, or men made on purpose, and termed 
mcrriUs^** The pawns or figures of men used in the 
game might originally be blacky and hence called 
mrrUt.^T merdUs^ as we yet term a black chercy a 
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morelUi and a 8im4l black dicny ai^ mtrry^ perhaps 
from Mounts a Moor, pr raiber &om m^riMi a mulberry* 

102. 73&e humain mortals ] Shakspere might have 

employed thtt epkhet» which^ M- first sight* appears 

Mdundapt, to mark tht di^renc* between hmk and 

Jdritu FmUi w^e n^t hnmm^ but: tbey were yet 

t:ubjt6l to mort^ity. StbbVBUS* 

See t^ir genealogy in SpenfH^r '& F^ery Qjmtnt B^ JI» 
^, io> or has it J^as beea epit^rnkoed. by Mr. Warto» 
i/i his ObsQrv»$Joo# oa ^pep^^f^ VoU.I* p. 55* 

. rt 8|iou)d ^ecm* however-, by wh«t^ follows, xh;^ 
^h^spere coofiid^r^d ^d^w^ a^i inmorUi : £enR Tita^ 
nia, speaking of her h^ncl^qaii's im^h^r, i^eiqm'ksta 
Oboron: ^ 

<« But sh)S» being ibi^<ivA qf* thsit fa^y did die.** 
If this observatioa be fouod^di H^ mwi of the epin 
IjiKt is obvious. ^axiiBT. 

10a. Tit if(m«»; ni^riab mant their mnm ntrnZt} 
pr Warburton» und^r* tli^ idea thal-wiatcT is an evil^ 
wliich human mortals would gladly b^.eveiDpt from» 
proposes to read i 

** Tike hvmum mtartaU wtufi ttdr winter HUb^y bp"--«* 
that isy praised f ^eleh-ated ; and considers this alteratioqi 
as confirmed by the line that follows^ 

According tp ^ news»paper critiii^f cited by Mr. 
Reedy the Aumaii mortais^ Pf^^^ $bc distressed Ama» 
;^ns whom Theseus had cpnqu^ed ; whilst Aere is to 
be imdci-stood of Ujppolit^ tbeif. princess, wlio wair' 

P i i j carried 
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carried captive by Theseus to Athens : it being an old 
word from the Teutonick Hbrr, Btlgic^ Heer, JD^t 
mnui ; and both from the Latin Herus, a lord or 
master. 

The human mortals want their winter ktrcj 
f. t, " their princess, the encourager of their winter 
revels.** For the use- of the word here he refers to 
Douglas's Virgil, fol. 258, 1. 49, &c. &c. 

Dr.' Johnson, after ail the endeavours of preceding 
•ditors, considers the passage as still unintelligible, 
and therefore proposes «iot only to read for tz^fn/fr ktre^ 
WONTED year; but also to dislocate in two instances 
the arrangement of the passiage ; for which he, how- 
ever, oont'esses, that he neither gives himself credit, 
nor cKpedls it from the reader. 

Sir T. Hanmer proposed to read cheer ^ and-with 
him Concur Mr. Tyrwhitt and Mr. Malene, the latter 
reiparkVng that the first folio reads ktere, 

'To nie, however, the sense of the passage appears 
^unembarrassed. That cheer could not have been the 
true reading seems obvious ; as the evils complained 
of were oot felt universally y but confined to those on ly 
who inhabited the immediate district of the Fairies^ 
haunt — —The human mortals want their Winter 
here. 

The reason that 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest : 

abundantly appears fron> the prevailing distem- 
perature of the seasons (the ^mazed world not knowing 
which is which J f and the evils resulting from theni. 

Thesc 
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These evils — ^which not only render (he face of the 
earth unpleasant, but destroy also the hopes of the 
coming year, cut off the flocks, infeft the huipan 
constitution with diseases, and preclude tlie custo- 
mary festivities of the time— the wholesome severitica 
of a dry winter arc ever eiFe6lual to remove. 

Henlet. 
The repeated adverb, tkereforey throughout this 
speechj I suppose to have constant reference to the 
first time when it is used, — All these irregularities of 
season, happened in consequence of the disagreement 
between the king and: queen of the fairies, and not in 
consequence of each otlier. — Ideas crowded fast on 
Shakspere ; and as he coTnmitted them to paper, he 
did not attend to the distance of the leading obje^ 
from which they took their rise, — ^Mr, Malone con- 
curs with me on this occasion. 

That the festivity and hospitality attending Christ- 
mas, decreased, was the subje6^ of complaint to many 
cf our ludicrous writers. — Among the rest to Nash, 
whose comedy, called Summer* s Last Will and Testament, 
ihade it^ first appearance in the same year with this 
play, viz. 1600. There ChristTnas is introduce4ji s^nd 
Rummer says to him : 

*< Christmas, how chance thou cpm'st not as the 
rest 

** Accompanied with some musick or some song ? 

"A merry carrol would* have grac'd thee well, 

1? Thy ancestors havcBs'dit heretofore." 

Chmtmasm 
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Chrutm^St* '* Ay> aiQjri%iMty was th^ inetb^r of ignp^ 
ranee/' &c. and tben pro^eed^ to give reasons fi>r 
such a decay in mjrth and house-keej^ii^. 

Th« ctapfiiLsion of le^j^ns hen descril^dy is aa 
iB^re than a political accoiwt of the we^hfco which, 
happened in England ajbout the tiuie wl^en this play, 
was fifsf published. For this information I am in- 
debted to^ chamre, whkh fui-nis^ me with a few 
ki^ves of aA old roi^corolpg^a]: l)istory* St9e v &ks* 

107. .1 >■ I ■ ' <6V<f»^ywt«rg| ^ » iu" i ' ■ ■ ] is pertur6aiic9^ 
ei the eilenjients. Stseyens* 

iog» Fidl U tktfrtsfk lap qf tki crimscm r^se ;] To( 
have, *' si;H»y in U,ie ^^ of Junjc,*' is aa expressioa 
used ia J^or^toflrd H^t i6o7» and Shgkspere himself 
19 Corifiknm^, talks, of the <^ cops^crated snow tliat 
lies Qn Diia^'s /^^ ;** ^)nd Spenser in his Faery Qtt€€n^ 
B. II. c. 2. has: 

**' AAd ^U witli 9«w*rs £ur Flora's, painted lap.** 

Stkevens, 

110« ^nd en. old Hyeiii*s chin^ and icy crowu^] I 
believe this pecv^ image of Hyem*»- chin mus^ come 
from Vii'g4> thjTMigh ^he medium, of tb^ trai^latiozt 
ofd^d^y, i^u. iv. 2^1. 

« . I T urn iUimina VHttti^ 

^^ Precipitant s£»i5, f^ £laici« riget horrtda 
barba." 

Vi^^gU bcMV^wed the idiea from Soplu^cles* Tra<» 
chwf^ V. ij^. S. W, 

For c/m?^ Mr. TyrwlpJu CQjDj[ei^uj:as t]^ poet wrote 
iA^i^ i. Civ tiiiiv-hair'd* 

SO| 
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• So, Cordelia speaking of Z^tfT •* 
, «€ to watch poor perdu I 

" With this thin helm." • StbSVBNS. 

113. ' *rke ckUding if»/ffiifj|.— -] I^ the pregnant AU' 
iumHy frugifer aatmiaiMS* 

So, in Heywood*s G^lim Age^ 161 1 : 
** I childed in a cave semote and siUnt.'* 
Again, mK\s Silxm- Age^ 1613: 

" And at one instant she shall child two issues,** 
There is a rose called the childing rose, Stbe-vbks* 
. 115. By their increase^" } That is. By their 

froduce, Johnson. 

' So, in our author's 97th Sonnet : ' • 

** The teeming autumn, big with rich increastp 
" Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime"-*^*-^ 

Malone. 

122. henchman,'] Page of honour. This 

office wa s abolished by queen Elizabeth. Grey, 

The office might be abolished at coirrt, but pro« 
bably remained in the city. Glapthorne,- in his 
eomedy, called, fVit in a Constable, 1637, ^^^' ^J^*' 
passage: 

' •* — —I will teach his hench-b<jys^ 
** Serjeants, and trumpeters to a£t:| and save 
*^ The city all that charges." 
So, agfiin : ^ - • , • 

** When she was Ijidy may -ress, and you humble 
.** As her inmhench^doys.*^ 

Again, in Ben Jonson*s. Christmas Masque, " he 

said grace as well as any of the sheriff^s hench^boys,,^* 

• SKinncr 



Skinner derives tht word fi«)iQ( HyMi A« S» <|Masi 
dbmesticus fanmili«% SpollOWi dwai Hengstinan» 

Vp/m tim ^0M6shma^i «£ |jh« biMtt^lioid of Bd- 
ward IV. were ** henxmai six.^pj^iiMK^ «r WflfA ^ lift 
pUymk the Aing, t^nge $n'HtiMk%. ^. Tlltr^ i^as 
also « mai^m qf iU iemmm^ ta^^wf Ma« tJks^hm>ie of 
nurture, and Uame them ^ ndfi^, io «imr Mrrkarmt$^\ 
ukMt9Awrtefiit^tA(mckttkmMiai9gu§gtH lid^other 
viMm$^ mu harping^ iOfpii¥^^^^'^9^ dmicmsfp «fti* 
Amis' kS^momm. ^f i tf uy fr i nrfcft tmk jfrMtprwac.*' MS. 

At the funeral' of Henry VIIL nine ktu^kmai 
att^ttdcd wiHt Sir Fninti^ Ikyan^ nMkr {/* /ie Adici* 



Strype*s £ccl. Mem. v. s App. n. !• 

Tyuwiutt. 
. ^-w^wchmen. Quasi hawich-qaa^. One that goet 
behind anQt^F* P€discpm$* BMtCKsxoifB. 

The learned cownentator might have given hif 
(Homology, Mune $vpport from the fi^lowi^g passag^^iii 
King Henry IV. Part II. 

** O Westmoreland \ thpu art a summei: bird, 
<* Which ever in the h^uch of winter siqgs • 
<< The lifting up of day-*' Sxvevs vs. 

150. Thcu remember*st 

SitUtvpce JfUufiifHrajfromtiUui^t 
And heard a mermaids <m 40(pkm*s hck^ 
Uuttrmg tuiJkdukM %n4 Jkamomim ^^a^ 
Zitti tie rude*^gr^^^Umttkr*i>9§i 



7b AeMf'tke stu-mtdd*^ •mmkk,'] The fim 
thing observable on these ^4»rds n^ thai <hi§a^iofi 
of the nermMX^XM in the same time and place with 
C4]|>id*9 attack upon ihb veiUU. % i^ tftsiat everf 
«iie knows is kiMnat ^ye)»i BHanbeilik It is veiy nn^ 
tural and reasonable then to think, that •ihe mtmaid 
iteads for some enriiMmt pdrscnia^ e€ her time. And 
if so, the atlegorieal ootet^v iti whi^h there is a 
anixture <tf«idre and pan^^rridi, <#}lMeadtl» to toit- 
45lade, thatihSspeHOn wasoneof whefm^it had been 
daoonvenient ft>r the attthor to spedk opeiily, eithef hi 
:pKiise or dis{iraiiek «AH this agrees wtth Mary qactn 
^ ^ot^ and with nO"Otheir. Que«en £UMft«rh'c6tiM 
- not bear to hear her commended ; and her successor 
i«rouldnotforglv« her isatirist. Mt ^he po^t has so 
;well maHted out every distii^uMied eireum^tance of 
tfier life and chumfi^ In this beautifttl aliejgory, as 
'Will ieaveiio room todoabi about his -secret meaiiing. 
»6he is eidleda iitemMdy t. to denote h^ reign over k 
(kingdom eitiiate in the sea, and «-• h6r beaotyyand 
•lotmtipdmte lust : 
, . «. II,, . n t ' ,t,V^titp^ratnm 

For as Elizabeth for her chastity is calfed 'xfrfitu!^ thfe 

Unfortunate lady, on a 'tonrraty accrtunt, is ctriled a 

mermaid. 3. An ancient' Story may be supposed to be 

*hcfe alkidcd to. The emperor JuKan t^Hs us, 

-Bpistte^i. that the '^Tierts.fwhkh, with' all the modem 

'poets, are aiffr»wrfV^) rdwended for precedency wiA 

4 the 
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the MiiieSy who, overcomiog them, took away their 
wings. The quarxels between Mary and. Elizabeth 
had the same ca^ae, and the jcune issue. 

■ oh.a doipMni's ^ir] This evidently marks 

out that distiogui^ing circumftaoce of Mary's for- 
tune her marrji^e with the dauyibio.of Fjraooe, 9om 

lu^es. tf> ht^t .great a)>iUti$»,of genius and lea^roing, 
which rendered JbAr(he.most aocomplished princess of 
h^ragfu . The .French writes tell usy that, while she 
was in that court, she pronounced .a Latin oration 
In the gr^at hall of the Lou^P^ with ao much grace 
and ek»quence, as filled, the whole court with admi- 
xation. 

Tfiat the rude sea grew dtdi.di kerswg\] By the 
rude sea is meant Scotland enoircled witih the ocean ; 
which rose up in armaagaiinst the regent, .while she 
was in France. But her return liome presently 
quieted those disorders : and had not her ^tvange ill 
condu^ afterwards more violently inAiimcd tliena, 
she might have passed her whole life in peace- 
There is the greater justness and beauty in this knage, 
as the vtilgar opinion is, that the naermaid alyi'ays 
•i^gs in storms : : 

And certain stars sjkot tsadlyfrom their spheres^ r 
. To hear the sea-matdU musitk* 
Thus concludes the desci^nption, with that remarkable 
Qrcumstanqe of this uniiappy lady*s fate, the desirac- 
tion slie brou|;ht upon several of the English nobility, 

wliom 
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iKrhom she drew in to support her cause. This, in 
the boldest expression of the 8oblime» the poet 
images by certain starr shooting iMdlyfrtm tkiir sp&erfs : 
By which he meant the earls of Northumberlanii and 
Westmoreland, who fell in her quarrel ; and princi- 
pally the great 'd«ke of Ni>rfel)c» whose projcQ:ed 
urefiiage with ber was attenided vnfii such fatal con^ 
fdquebces. Reiv vitgain tlie reader may observe a 
peculiar justness in the imagery. The vulgar opinion 
bei|)f that'th«'ttei9naid aUtired m^n tp destmdlion by 
hef songs. To which oinmonShakspere alludes in his 
Qmsdy ^ Erropt : > 

** train mtnoU nMef mennaidf wilh thy note, 
*<* To drown me in thy sister* s^ood of tears /*' 
On the whole, it is the noblest and justest allegory 
that was ever written. • The laying* it in /airy landf 
and* out of nature, ia in the ciiara^er of the speaker ^ 
And on theao occasions SMcspere always excels him* 
self. He ift borna away by the magick of his enthu- 
siasm, «and hurries his reader along with him into 
these aadeat. ipegtons of poetry, by that power of 
verse which we may well fancy to be like what : 

. « Olim Fount Vatesque canedant,^* 

Warburtow. 
And certain stars shot madlyyrow their spheres,'] So, 
in our author*s Rape of Lucrece : 

« And little st^rs shot from their Jixed places ^* 

Malone. 
1 l69« . Cvpid all arm^d :] AU armed, does not signify 

S dresstd 
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dremtin pp^opfy^ but only ^n^rots -die wbM mnmd^ 
li we might tay ^ tfooud, JORitsQii* 

6oy in Greene's Heentw Istt^ 1616 s 
«< Or w4iere proud Capidsatt ^«Mi'/wi^ fire.* 

il^i. i#r « ^tV t^eifi^, tkrfmifi^ tMi tt«r ;} tt WM 
WO tincommen tMng' «a liftf <idtfc« 4 c^iYirpUmetvt w 
^ueea ENzaMk in Hie 4>ddy of a ji4ay« ^o,- agafen, in 
lkmtdimdG(maind,i59%i ' 

»« Tfiere lifteft a virgin, owe tv^Hiaut compare, 
<< Who of all 'gvM:t% h»th han heavenly shafc | 
'< In whose renown, and for "Whose happy dayiy 
^ Letnsi^^rdrt)^ f^nai of Iter praise.** 

• 171. And mAtdens datl it, loife^^n-illieness.'} This is 
as fine a metamdrphosw as anyin OwHV "with a much 
better -moral, intimating, that irregiriarfo'te ha<s only 
power when |)eo{)lc are idle, or ttot well' employed. 

¥P^Aar*viL-roif« 
I b^lievethe singtdM* beauty 10F Ms m^morphosit 
to have been quite accittenta!, is tW ^j)6e<!-'is of anou 
ther opmion, inthe T&rtf^^ "f^e S^rW, -a^H. -sc. x. 
'*• But see, while idl^ I stood looking on, 
'^Ifumid th^tfP^& of hue in idhnm; 
** And now in pTahineSs I ttortfess toiWc, 
'**Tranio, Iburrt, I pine, I perj^fr, Tranlo, 
** If I achieve not this young nwdcst girl.** 
\And Eueetrti6V Was ^tirely a i-eguljM" aJid fiohest 
'passion. It is scarce necessary to mention, that /tme im 

* idUncis 
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i^JkmtAis 9k 8ow^« Taylor, tl2« w«.^r^p€iief^ qnil^Ung 
CD tk« fWfifi^ Qf pkots, HieDtiQns it as Ibllpws : 
'( Whcfi passions are let loose without a bridle, 
*^ Tto» pnedou^ iim utHrn*d taieue in i^/' 

STBSVIirtf 

. Th^ f ower or. violet, onfumooky qalhsd pansies, or 
heart's ease, is n^fUAd i^_$ 99 utUnessiay/^xwickshiv^ 
mi m {«>fe*s HftrM. Tiiere is a reason wby Shak. 
spere says it is, <<now purple with love's wound,'* 
because two*.of iti| p^Ui& ^re of a j^usple oolour. 

TOALET* 

* • • 
II is called iff Qtbtf C|Hi»lks the 72btrc c»k»rtdyi9^ 

jm^ ^. . Stebvbns. 

17a. iV/^4 girdk r«V9(d aiftOi%t the earth, ^c.J 
.Tl^kiexf Fdsion occurs in the Bird in a Cage, 1633 : 

Perhaps, it is proverhials 
f . M Aoid'wheu I bav9 put ^-girdU ^koui th xt>orld^ 

** This purct^iso wiU coward ime," 
jAg^n, in Buuy d'Am^s, by Chapman, 1613 1 

^^ To put a girdii rnwfd ^hmi tkf wrld'"' 
J^nd in athor.piay^. Stssysn9# 

I9Q^ . , „ ■.■■,; a« iovUiUe ;] I thought proper 
2^re to observe, that as Oberon, a^d Puck his uttau 
diUH, may. be frequently observed to tpe^k whea 
thw^ i» m^ m^Alion of . th«Mr ^nten^g, theyavo de» 
«igAed by ih^ poet tOf b^ supposed on th« st^go durii^ 
the greatest part of tlie remainder of the pJay ; and t9 
niix, as they pl««^, »fi spiau» with t\» Qlb^ a^ors ; 

Bii and 
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and embroil the plot, by their interposition, without 

being seen or heard, but when to their own purpose. 

« ' Theobald. 

1 gS, ■ and wood,——] Wood, or mad, 

wild, raving. Popb. 

We meet with the word in Chaucer^ in the cha- 

ra6^:cr of the Monk, late edit. v. 184, 

** What, should he studie,- or Inake himselVea 
woodP" 
^Spenser also uses it, jEglogue IlL MarcA : 

" The elf was so wanton, and so wade" 
"The name fVoden,'* says Verstegan in his AtUt" 
quitieSf ** signifies fierce or furious }*' and in.like sense 
we still retain it, saying when one is in a great rage, 
tliat he is woody or taketh on, as if he were wood. 

Steevbns. 
199. Tou draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ; 

But yet you draw not irony — ] I learn from 
Edward Fen ton's Certaine Secrete Wonders of Nature^ 
bl. let. 1569, that — ^** there is now a dayes a kind oC 
adamant which draweth unto it fleshe, and the' same 
so strongly, that it hath power to knit and tie to* 
gether, two mouthes of contrary persons, and drawe 

• 

the heart of a man out of his bodie without ofFendyng 
any parte of him." Steevbns. 

' 2 87. Nw doth the wood lack worlds rf company*,'] 
The same thought occurs in the ed Part of Kin^ 
Henry VL 

** A wilderness is populous enough^ 

*^ So Suffolk bad thy heavenly company.'* 

Again, 



^ So cqaMcI I liv.^ in d^rt most unkaow^s 
** Yourself to me enough weie pppuloMt." 

Malone. 

sg3^ l%t wildest kaik net ^mk « le^tt fs ^^b } 

<< Mitius lAyeoi ^uam te g/com QflAoc ferarnm.** 

' See Tiinoftjof At})fns ^ ^^* M« >• 
<< .1.1 1 w here he shaH find 
'* The uM^imUu kaU vm^ iimUr tk^m, m/^nd.^ 

S.W. 
•^$1. ^i«r< w&4 % > »- ■■ 3 The f«-^ is the 
greater cmvsk^ 
So^ i<» PraytQn%/^^^a/S^2i«^ Soog >^. 
«« T& sort the&e ft9WQr»<^ shQw«» with other that 

were »w'eet, 
4^ The cowslip ilie^ A^ couds ^d th* «r/2> for 
herja^eet.*' Stibvbns. 

^5^ ^>e fver'canopyd ^ wiik /auciMtf woM/ittsr,] 
Thu$^ aU the old editions* 

Oa tine margin of ono of my Iblioft an Hnknowii 
hand has written iusk woodbine, which, I think ii 
vight. 
Tiys^ hsind I have si^e 4iacoy«ned tal|ie Theohaid's* 

(haktpere uses the word lusA in 7^ 7i«^4^, aQ H* 
. << How iusjk and iusty t)ie grm IpoKfi i tK>w 
green ^*' St«.bir£|i«. 

9<HK ^i<4 aod A{f i>9tf a«» v^r4» ^ ;(ke s»we origin. 

Eiij »74. 
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' 27^ . \' a rountki and a ffdry sotig ;] Rounds 

w roundels are thus described by Sir John Davies, in 
his Orchestra, 1629 : 
^* Then first of all he doth demonstrate plain 

♦* The moti6ns seven that are in nature found » 
** Upward and dottmwardf forth and back, again 
** To this sidtf and to tiat, and turning round; 
<* Whcreo'f a thousand brawls he doth compound, 
** Which he doth teach unto the multitude^ 
«* And ever with a turn they must conclude. 

<* Thus when at fii-st love had them marshalled, 
" As erst he did the shapeless mass of things, 
^ He taught them rounds and winding hays to tread, 
** And about trees to cast themselves in rings : 
** As the two bears whom the first mover fiinsrs 
•* With a short turn about heaven's axlefrec, 
♦* In a round dance for ever wheeling be." 

RSED. 

A roundeUt rondillf or roundelay ^ is used to signify a 
song beginning or ending with the same sentence, redit 
in or hem, 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry^ 1589, has a chap- 
ter On the roundel^ or sphere^ and produces what he 
calls, A general resemblance of the roundel to God, the 
world, and the queen. STfeEVBNs* 

- A roundel; that is, as I suppose, a cirtular dance, 
Ben Jonson seems to call the rings which such dances 
are supposed to make in the grassi rondeis* Vol. V, 
Tale of a Tuh, p. s$* 

•• I»ll 
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. ' '^ril-havenorowfe/i, I>. in the queafs paths.** 

Tyrwhitt. 
275. Then, for the third part of a minute^ hence ;] 
So the old copies. But the queen sets them work^ 
that is, to keep them employed for the remainder of 
the night $ the poet, undoubted!)^ intended hereto 
say. Dance your round, and sing your song> and then 
instantly (before the third part of a minute) begone to 
your respe^ivc diities. Th e o b a l D« 

. Dn Warburton, reads: - 

I f or the third part of the mid nigh t« 
. The/ per-sgns* employed zxt fairies^ to whom the 
tlurd part of a niinvite might not be a very short time 
to do such work in. The critick might as well have 
obje^dtQthe epithet to//, wluch tlie fairy bestows on 
tiie cotifsUp* But ^hakspere, throughout the play, 
has preserved the proportion of other things in respedl 
of these tiny beings, compared with whose size, a 
cowslip might be tall, and. to whose powers of eXe«> 
cution, a minute might be equivalent to an age. 

. Steevbns, 

. S77. — -n;2VA rear-mice ] A rere-mous^ is a' 

bat, a mouse that rears' ircmi the ground by* the -aid, of 
wings. So, in AibtPtus Waiiemteiti, 1640: 

•' -dull 

•* Half-spirited souls, who strive on rere'tttice 
wings." 
Again, in Ben Jonson*siVinz;-/»n.* 
« - I keep no shades 

♦* Nor shelters, I, for eitlicr owls or rere^mice.** 

Steevens. 
«8q. 
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a8o« i» ■ ■' quaint s|Hrits ; ] P^ t}us Dr* 

WarburtOD r^ads, against all authority: 

quaint sport8» i u. 

But FrQspero» in T>&« Tbi^^, igppUeg f ap«iiil to Arid« 

JORKSOM* 

<* Our quaint spiriu.'* Dr.. Johnioo ]& r^t in tlie 
wordy and Dr. Warburton. in the interpretatioa. A 
spirit w«a sop- I'^nes us^d for a iftari. In Decker's 
play, (fit 6e not good tie Devii is in It, the king of 
Naples says to the devil Ruffnumj disguised in the 
character of Shalcan : 

<< Now Shalcan^ some new spirit? Ruf, A diou- 
sand wenches stark^nakfid to play at kapjr^g. 
Om^* O rare sight !»» PxaicBR. 

897, Hen€<i aufn^, dec] Thiay according ta^ th« 
editions, is made part of the loag; but X tiiink with* 
QUt «4»liictent reason, as it appears to be spoken nfter 
the song i9 over. In the quarto 1600, it is given t» 
tte 9d Fi^uy ; but the other division is betler. 

Sti&tbhs. 
. go9. Me it «(«c^,— .] The ounce is a small tiger, 
or tiger-cat, Johwsow, 

. 3^7* Of take the sense^ swe^, qf^y innocence ; 

^ Lo^t takti ikt mtmiingf in laoe?s copferenpe.] 
Lysander in the language of love professes, that as 
they have one heart, they shall have one bed ; this 
Hermia thinks rather too much, and entreats him to 
lie further off, Lysander anj$wer;s : 

take the ^ense, smett^ ^my ioaoccuce ; 

UAdtrstand 
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Understand tke meamng of it^ innoeence, or «y innocent 
fneaning. Let no suspicion of jli enter thy mind : 

Love takes the meaningt in lovers conference. 
In the conversation of those who are assured of each 
other's kindness^ not suspicion but love takes tke meaning. 
No malevolent interpretation is to be made, but all is 
It) be received in the sense which love can find, and 
which love can dictate. Johnson. 

The latter line is certainly intelligible as Dr. John- 
son has explained it ; but, I think, it requires a slight 
alteration to make it connect well with the former* I 
WQuld read : . . 

Love take tke meaning in lovers cdnjtrence* 
That is, Let love take tke meaking* Tyrwhitt. 

There is no occasion for alteration. The idea is 
cxaaiy similar to that of St. Paul 2 ^ Love thinketh 
ao evil." Henley. 

.. ^so. *^yre csLnmakeqf it:} The folio, instead (^ 
zi/e can^ resids (an you^ Ste evens-. 

gftl, '. interckained^^^] Thus the quarto ; the 

^foi io interchanged, Stebvens. 

5«6. Now muck beskrew, &c.] This word, of which 

<the etymology is not exa6tly known, implies a sinister 

wish, and means the same as if she had said «<nowr 

M hefnU'my manners," &c. It is ijsed by Heywood 

in his Iron Age^ 163s : 

f* Meshrew your amorous rhotorick." 
Again, 

" Well,. Paris,. I beshrsw you, with my heart.'* 

Steevens. 
See 
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See NQnchew's etymology of<it, wluch seems to be «t 
imprecation or wish of such evil to Ofie» as t])e veno* 
mous bitiiig c^ the skrem-mouse^ To l l e r. 

^9^ Near to this iack'-kvi^ fkis iSU-em^Hs^^.l Mr. 
Theobald and Sir T« Hanmer, for the sake of the 
imBasiure, kave out tkisla^Uw^ I hav^ only oi^itl^ 
the words <^ and ^>&Af. . Stbsvkna* 

The old copy has not to. ' Might we aot therefoi^ 
julhere tp it» aiKl at the same time preserve U)e x&ea- 
sure, by prii^i^g the line thus : 

Near this lacktlovey this kilUc9):irt^sy. 
We meet with tlie same abbreviation in our «utliAr*s 
Venus and Adorns : 

'< They all str^ €ouf(i'^f who «baU cofie Jiim 
first.** . Malokb« 

^%. w ilt Mtftt darkling k^wtmf-^ — 3 So^ia 

the Tw0 Angry Women of Abington^ 1599 : ** -^we'M 
run away with the torch> aad leave tlneiB to %ht 
darkling, * . The word is likewise used by Miltoa. 

Steets^is* 

3$i. Ill wy grace,'] My acoeptabkaessy tbe 

favour tl)at I can gain. } o hn son. 

3«^ m ikrm(h ^ ^^/««« / /<wr .-] The first ftolio 

basi 

'-"-^but Hdeoa 1100 J Ipve. Ma lone* 

391. i touching now tke point ^JkuwtoM sUiifJ 

i, e. my senses beiog now at their utmosii height of 
perfeaion. So, in K. Henry VIU. 

** I have touchkd the highest fnwt C{ all my great- 

MSS,.'* 3tE£V£NS. 

«9t. 



392. Reason becomes the marshal to my mil,'] That is^ 
My will now follows reason. Johnson. 

So, in Macbeth .* 

*« Thou marshal* St me the way that I was going.'* 

Stievens. 
404. '—^trtte gentleness.^ Gentleness is equivalent 
to whaty in modern language^ we should call the 
spirit of a gentleman . Percy. 

412. ■ ■ those tliey did deceive;} The folio 
reads — that did deceive. Ma lone. 

42,2. And you — ] Instead of you^ the elder folio 
reads^^^ Mr. Pope first gave the right word from the 
quarto i6oo. Steeyens. 

426. Speahi 0/ all loves ; — } Of alllovesy is an ad- 
juration more than once used by our author^ So, 
Mtrry Wives^ &c. aft ii, 

«« .. to send her your little page, of all 

loves.** Steevens. 

.428. Or death, or you, &c.] The folio 1623, and 
tiie quarto 1600, instead of the Erst (tr, read either. 

Stbbvens. 
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ACT IIL 

• Line 1. IEnTER Quince^ &c.] The two quartos 
1600^ and the folio, read only. Enter the Clowns. 

Sr££VENS. 

13. By'rlakiuy a parlous fear, '^ By our ladykin, or 
little lady, as i/flAj^w is a corruption o£ fy my faith. 
The former is used in Preston* s Cambyses: 

** The clock hath stricken vive ich tliink 6y 
laken*** 
Again, in Magnificence, an ancient folio interlude, 
written by Skelton, and printed by Rastell : 

«* By our lakin, syr, not by my will." 
Parlous, a word corrupted from perilous, i. e. dan- 
gerous. So, Phaer and Twyne translate Virg. jEn, 
lib, vii. 302 : 

«* Quid Syrtes, aut Scylla mihi, quid vasta Charyldis 
'« Profuitr' 

«' What good did Scylla me ? What could pre- 
vail Chary bdis wood ? 
" Or Sirtes parlous sands ?*' Steevens. 

75. — that brake ; ] Brake a thicket or husk» 

Brake, in the west of England, is used to express a 
large extent of ground over-grown with furze, and 
appears both here and in tiie next scene to convey the 
same idea : 

"The 
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*' The shallowest thick skin of the barren sort 
" Forsook his scene, and enter 'd in a brakt^ 

HENLEYrf 

85, So doth thy breathy — ] The old copies concur 
in reading : 

S^ hath thy breath^^'^ 

Mr. Popcy I believe, first made the alteration.. 

Steevens* 

86. — stay thou but ere a whit,] In the old 

editions : v 

s tay thou but htre a while ; 
The verses should be alternately in rhime; but szveet 
in the close of. the first line, and tvIiUe in the tliird, 
will not do for this purpose. The author, doubtless, 
^aveit: 

— — •— — i/ay thou but htre a whit.j 
i. e. a little while : for so it signifies, as. also any 
thing of no price or consideration ; a trifle: in which 
sense it is veiy freqofnt with our author. 

Theobald* 

88. ,thati €*er pUyd here I] I suppose he 

means in that theatre where the piece was a^ing. 

Steevkks. 

95. ^-^wenaly^ ] i, e. young man. So, Fal- 

staff, * ' —the Juvenal thy master, " Steevbns. 

100. .-cues and aW} A cue, in stage cant, is 

the last words of the preceding speech, and serves as 
a hint to him who is to speak next. So OtheUo .• 
«* Were it myciwr.tofight, I should have known it 
•* Witliout a prompter." 

F - So, 
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So, in the RHum Jrm Ptintassus : 

<*Ifidccdy master Ktmpe^ ydu are Very famous : but 
that is as well for works in print, as your part in cue.** 
iUntpi vms one oi SiMkipcre*% fellow comediaris« 

STEBVBirS. 

103. If I were Jkirf Tkisfyy i ttftift onfy tkine:'\ I 
think,* this ought te be pdrited differently »— .If I were, 
[1. e^ as true, &c.] fair'Thisbe^ I were only thine. 

NfALONB. 

107. Through bog^ through htsh, through &rtthe, 
through brier ;] Here are two sylYabies wanting. 
Perhaps, it was written : 

TAr^ughbog^ through mire,- > ■■■ ■ Johksoi^. 

lig, . 1 iM to make me aftttrd,'\ AJhatd is from rt 

feary by the old form of the language, as an hungered^ 

from to hunger. So sodry^ for thirsty. J O fl n s o n . 

114. Bottom, thou an ekang'd! what do I set on 

tkee ?] It is pkiiii by Bottom's answer, that Snout 

mentioned an HtH'^ kisdi Therefore we should 

Y«ad s 

Snout. B'okom, thou mi ckailgid! wiiaf da I set 
on tkee T 
An ass*s head \ John so k. 

i«5. Tke tmse\*coek, ] The mrirf-cock'is gene- 
rally understood to be the cock blackbird. Ben Jan- 
son usefc the word in 7%e Devil is dm, Ass : 

« J stay tttl cold Weather come, 

♦« i'll help thee to an ouzel and a field-fare." 
P: Holland, however, in his translation of I^liny's 
Natural History, B. X. c. 24. rep^rcsents the ^l/z/r and 

the 



the ^hckbirdj as different bir^Sit ^e sjso Sir Ashton 
.X-evers Museum. 

127. r>fcr throstle «nM Aw wi* S0 <rw,] Sp, in the 
old metrical ro^jm^e of TAe Squhr of Lpt^ ^grec, 
bl. let. no date : 

** The pee and the popinjaye, 
" The tkrmuUt sayi»ge both ny^^t and daye.'* 
Again, in the first boot: of Gower De^Unftssimc 
Amanlis, '554: 

" The UmtU With the nig|*tii^gale." 
It appears {torn the fol^owli^ passage in Thomas 
Newton's HeriiaU tp tfii BihU^ 8vo. l^, that thj» 
throstle is a distinct bkd from the thrmk, ^* — Therip 
is also another sorte of niyjrte or myrtle which 19 wild, 
whose berries 4ie mavisps, tkrosfitU^ owsells, and 
thrushes^ delite much to 'Oatiet.'* Stsb Y £ n s . 

^31- -^^n-soag cuchWf &c.] That is, the cuckoo, 
who, having no variety of strainsy siags in pUtiH ^mg, 
or in piano cantu, by which expres^on the unifcMrm 
modulation or simplicity of the eiaxm^ was anciently 
(distinguishedy in opposition to prick'songf or yarie* 
^ated musick sung by note. Skelton introduces th^ 
birds singing the different parts of the service of thjp 
funeral of his favourite sp^row ; among the rest is 
the cuckoo, P. a/;. «4it. Load. 1736; 
^' i^t with a large and a long 
" To keep just pUyne songe 
" Our chanter shall be yeur <mkmu.^\ 

Warton. 
Fij «Oiir 
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<« Oiir life is a plain ^w^ with cunning penn'd.'* 

Return from Parnassus* 
Again, in Hans Bter^pofs Invisible Comedy ^ 8ccm 
** The cuckoo sings not worth a groat 
** Because she never changeth note,** Stseyens. 
138. Mine ear is much enamour'* d of thy note ; 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force ^ perforce doth move 

nUf 
On the first xntw to say^ to swear ^ 1 love t^€eJ\ 
These lines are in one quarto of 1600, the first folio 
of 1623, the second of 1632, and the third of 1664^ 
&c. ranged in the following order : 

Mine ear is mufh enamoured of tfy note^ 
On the first view to say^ to swear y I love thee % 
So ismine eye enthralled to thy shape^ 
And thy fair virtue* s force (perforce) doth move me* 
This reading I have inserted, not that it can suggest 
any thing better than the order to which the lines have 
been restored by Mr. Theobald from another quarto, 
but to shew that some liberty of conjecture must be 
allowed in the revisal of works so inaccurately printed^ 
and so long negle^ed. . Johnson. 

V 146. — .-—gleeh ] Joke or scoff. Popi» 

Gleeh.vfSis originally a game at cards. The word is 
often used by our ancient comick writers in the same 
sense as by our author. 

So, in Mother Bomhie^ 1594 : 
M There's gleeh for you, let me have my gird,'* 
Mr. Lambe observes in his notes on the ancient me. 

Ideal 
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trical history of the BattU ofFioddan^ that in the north 
to gleek is to deceiv€, or beguile ; and that the reply 
made by tlie q^een of the fairies, proves this to be 
the meaning of it* St e b v en s . 

166* Where skaU we go ?] Perhaps this question 

should be proposed by the four fairies together. 

. Steevens. 

165, dewberries,'] Dewberries stri^ly and 

properly are the fruit of one of the species of wild 
bramble called the creeping or the lesser bramble : 
but as they stand here among the more delicate fruits, 
they must be understood to mean raspberries, which^ 
are also of tjie bramble kind. Haw kin s* 

Dewberries are gooseberries, which are still so catlied 
in several parts of the kingdom. H sm le y* 

173. tie Jiery glow- wornCs tyest"] I know 

not how Shakspere, who commonly derived his know- 
ledge of nature from his own observation, happened 
to plaee tlie glow-worm's ligl^ in his eyes, which is 
only in his tail. Johnson* 

180. haill] Out of the four fairies, only 

three address themselves to Bottom. If this salu* 
tation be given to the second fairy, the repetition of 
the same word will serve for the other two. 

Steevens* 

184. / shall dtsire you ef mart acfif4i«ta8c^,»— —] 
This lint ha» b^cn very unnecessarily altered. The 
same modie of expression occurs in Lmty Jntfentwst %. 
XQoralky, i^^t : 

** I shall desire ^a» 0/ better acquaintaiice." . 

Fiij Such 
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Such phraseology was very common to many of our 

akncient writers. 

So, in An Humourous Day^s Mirths 1599 : 

" I do desire you ^more acquaintance.'* 

Again, in Greene's Groatswortk ofWity i6«i : 

•* —craving you of more acquaintance/' 

Stebvbns. 

/ shall desire you of more acquaintance^ good master 

Cobweb \ If i cut my finger I shall make bold with you »1 

In The Mayde*s Metamorphosis^ a comedy, by Lilly, 

there is a dialogue between some foresters and a troop 

of fairies, very similar to the present. 

" Mopso, I pray you, sir, what might I call you ? 

" 1 Fai, My name is Penny. 

** Mopso. I am sorry I cannot purse you. 

** Frisco. I pray you, sir, what might I call you ? 

<' 2 Fai, My name is Cricket. 

'* Fris, I would I were a chimney for your sake.** 

The Maid*s Metamorphosis was not printed till 1600, 

but was probably written some years before. 

Malonb« 

188. mistress Squsish, your mother,'] A squash 

is an immature peiscod. So, in Twetft Night, acli. 

<* — ^a^ a squash is before 'tis a peascod." 

Stebvens. 
J93. ■ patience] ^y patience h meant, standing 

still in a mustard pot to be eaten with «the beef, on 

which it was a constant attendant. ' Collins. 

203. — my love's tongiie-^ The old copies. 

read : 
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- — «« my lover's tongu e- ■ Steevens. 

208. fVhat night-rule—] ^Night-ruU in this 
place should seem to mean, what frolick of the night, 
what revelry is going forward ? 

It appears, from the old song of Robin Goodfdlow^ 

in the third volume of Dr. Percy's Reliques 0/ Ancient 

Engiisk Poetry y that it was . the office of this waggish 

spirit ** to viewe the night-sports." STEEVENSi 

♦212. p atches^ ] Puck calls the players, . 

" a ci*cw of patches.^^ A common opprobrious term, 

which probably took its rise from P^ioi,/ cardinal 

Wolsey's fool. In the western counties, cross-patch 

is still used ^r perverse y ill-natured JooU Wart on. 

The name was rather taken from the patched or 

pycd coats worn by the fools or jesters of those times. 

So, in the Tempest : 

« ^what a pyd Ninny's this?" 

Pig?Aiiy m Prestoif's Cambyses : 

<« Hob and Lob, ah ye Qow^try patches !^* 
Again, in the Three Ladies of London^ 1584 ; 

" It is simplicitie, that Patch.'* Stebvi NS. 

220. — ^notol-^, — ] A head. Saxon, Johnson, 
So, Chaucer, in The History of Beryny 1524: 
<* No sothly, quoth the steward, it lieth all in thy 

noUy 
*' Both wit and wysdom,'* &c. 
Again, in the Three Ladies of LondoUy 1584 : 

<< On^ thumps me on the neck, anotiier strikes me 
on the iw/p. *" St b i v e»s • 
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2fi2. minnock ] This is the rieading of the 

old quartOy and I believe right. Minjukiut now minx^ 
is a nice trifling girl. Minnock is apparently a word of 
contempt. JOMNsoir* 

The folio reads minunick \ perhaps for mumcJkf a 
word more familiar than that exhibited by one of the 
quartos^ for the other reads, «inK»ci. ' Stebybhs* 

I believe tlie reading of the folio is right : 
And forth my mvdck comes. 

The line has been explained a$ if it jselaled t^ 
THiisbe^ but it does not relate to her, bvt to Pyr^nmt* 
Eottom had just been playing tl^t part, a;ul tiad retired 
into the brake. <* Anon his ThisU must be ao&wered* 
And forth my mimick (i. <• my a£lor} c^m^i," In this 
tliere seems no difRciilty, 

Mimick is used as synonymous to «fi«fv ^V Decker, 
in his Guises Herntbooktj 1609 : ^' Drmv what troope 
you can from the stage after you : the mmkk$ are be* 
holden to you for allawing them elbow-room.** 
Again, mYix^SaUronuutix^ 1602 : *^ Thou [B. Jonson} 
hast forgot how thou amblest ifi a leatjber pikh by a 
play-wagg«n in the highway, and took*st mad 
Jeronymo'% part^ to get service amongst the mmsob.** 

Malone. 

.S24. *^^] Company. So above : 

" that harrtn sort ; " 

and in Waaler : 

*^ Awvxqf imty ihtphxrdi strive. " Jo IMC s o n. 

^p in Chapman's Affl^-i/tfj', i6n ; 

<* — though 
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« — ^though we never lead any other company than 
aj<?rf of quart pots .^' Stebvens. 

228. Andy at our stamp y — ] This seems to be a 
vicious reading. Fairies are never represented 
stamping, or of a size that should give forte to a 
stamp ; nor could they have distinguished the stamps 
of Puck from those of their own companions. J 
read : 

And at a stump here o^er and o'er one faUi. 
So Drayton s 

*' A pain ht in his head-piecefeels^ 
** Against a stubbed tree he reels^ 
•' And up tuent poor hobgoblin^ heels ; 
** AiaSf his brain is dizzy*' * 
•* At length upon his feet he getSf 
** Hobgoblin Jimes, Hobgoblin frets^ 
•* And as again he forward sets^ 

** And through the bushes scrambles^ 
** A stump doth trip him in his pace^ 
•* Down fell poor Hob upon hisface^ 
<< And lamentably tore his case, 

* ' Among the briers and brambles .*' JOHNSON* 
I adhere to the old reading. The stamp of a fairy 
might be efficacious though not loud ; neither is it 
necessary to- suppose, when supernatural beings are 
spoken of, that the size of the agent determines the 
force of the a^lion. That fairies stamped to some 
purpose, may be known from the following psssage in 

Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, " Vero 

saltern adio frofunde in terram impressirant, ut locus 

insigni 
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jnsigni ardore orbicularlter peresus, ooa pant aronti 
redivivum cespite gramen.*' Shakspere*s own aii. 
thority, however^ is most decisive. See Hie conclu* 
(ion of the first scene of tlie fourth a6l : 

<< Come, my queeo, take hand with me, 
^< And rock the ground' whereon tlicse sleeper* 
be.** Stesvbnji. 

Honest Reginald Scott, says ** Our grandamf 
maides were wont to set a boll of milke before Incii* 
bus and his cousine Robin Good fellow, for gri^i^iiig 
of malt or mustard, and sweeping the hm^se at mid- 
night : and — that he would chafe ^ee^ioglyy if the 
maid or good wife of the house, having cpoipassion 
of his nakedness, laid aside clothes for hiuiy besides 
his messe of white bread and miU^ wluch was his 
standing fee. For in that case he sakh ; Wliat have 
we here? Hemton, hamten, here. will I newer fnore 
tread nor stamfeup** DucwerU of Wucket^fi^ ^5^4, 
p. 85. Remarks. 

233. Somcy skoKsi some^k^s: ] There is the 

like image in Drayton of queeu M»b aod her iairies 
%ing from Hobgoblin : 

** ScmetQre a ruff^ ani tome 4 gow$9 . 
'Gainst one another JuMng 3 
rhtypw about like ckafV^* miwif 
^* for haste some Itft tkdr masks bfhindt 
*^ Some could not stay their gdivtf tojiwi^ 
'< There never teas suck bustU^gJ** JOHMSOir* 

239- latck'd ] Or ktph*4, Wt*d over^ 

iecher^ to lick, French* Ha^.mbiu 

la 
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• In th« North, it signifies to £n^5. Ste evens, 
231. Being o'er ihoes in bloody ] An allusion to 

the proverb, Over shoes, ov& boots, Johnson. 

• 258. —noon-tide mtA the Antipodes. 1 So, in 
i%e Death of RSert Earl of Huntingdon, 1 60 1 : 

" And dwell one month tuith the Antipodes.** 
Again, in K, Richard If, 

** While we were wand'ring with the Antipodes.** 

Stebvbns. 
»6o. — j<7 deady — ] So, in the Second Part of 
Nemy IF. aft i. sc. 3. 

** Even such a many sofaint^ sd spiritless, 
<* Sd dull, so dead, in look, so woe-begone.** 

Steevews. 
873. — brave touch /] Touch in Shakspcre's time 
^as the same with our exploit^ or rather stroke. A 
brave touch, a noble stroke, un grand coup. <* Mason 
was very merry,, pleasantly playing both the shrewd 
touches of many cufst boys, and the small discretion of 
many lewd sthoof-masters." Ascham • Johnson. 

' A touch ancicfntly signified a trick. In the old black 
letter story of Howleglas, it is always used in tliat 
tense : *< r-for at all times he did some mad touch J** 

Steevens. 

' ^77. — mispHs*d — ] Mistaken ; so below misprision 

is mistake. Johnson. 

£83. And from thy' hated presence part I so:] So 

has been supplied by some of the modern editors. 

' • ' ^ Ma LONE. 

fi88. For debt that bankrupt%\eep '-] The fiistand 

second 
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second folio tt^di-^slip. The same error haS| perhaps, 
happened in Measure Jor Measure ': 

** Which for these nineteen years we have let 
i/ip." Malokb. 

306. Hit tuitk Cupid^s archery ^^ This alludes to 
what was said before : 

the bolt of Cupid fell, 

It fell upon a little western Jlower 

Before milh' white f now purple with lovers wound, 

STEEV£N». 

344< -^Taurus* snow,] Taurus is the name of a 
range of mountains in Asia. Johnson. 

347. This pr'mce^i of pure white, — ] Thus all the 
editions to Sir T. H.'s. He reads: 
TTiis pareness of pure white ; 
and Pr. Warburton follows him. The old reading 
may be justified from a passage in Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's Discovery of Guiana^ where the pine-apple is 
called The princess of Fruits^ Again> in WyatVs 
Poems, " Of beauty />nff««ir chief," Ste evens. 

In the Winter's Tale we meet with a similar, ex- 
pression : 

« good sooth, she is 

* * The Queen of curds and cream/' M A LO N B • 

^ '^——sealqfbUss!'] He has in Measure for Measure^ 
the same image : 

'* But my kissa bring again f 

J' Seals oi love, but seal*d in vain, ^^ JOHN SON* 
253' -^joirif in souls^ — J i, c. join heartily^ unite in 
the same mind* 

• . .- d Shakspcre 
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Shaksperein Heniy V* uses an expression not unlike 
this ! . 

« For tot will kear^ noUf and believe in heart ;*' 
t. e, heartily believe : and in Measure for Measure^ he 
talks of ele6ling with special soul. In Troilus and 
CressidCf Ulysses, relating the character of Hector as 
given him by ^neas, says : 

** —with private soul 

*' Did in great Ilion thus translate him to me.*' 
Andy in All Fools, by Chapman, 1605, is the same 
expression as that for which I contend : 

** Happy, Iff soul, only by winning her.*' 
Again, in a Masque called Ltminalia, or 7^^ Festival 
of Light, 1637: 

"•You that arc chief in souls, as in your blood." 
Agsun, in Pierce PennyUis his Supplication to the Devil, 

^595 ' 

" ^whose subversion tffi^if/ they have vow'd." 

Again, in Warner's Albion* s England, 1602. B. XII. 
ch. 75. 

<< Could all, in soul, of very God say as an Eth* 
nick said 

^* To one tliat preached Hercules ?" 

Sir T. Hanmer would read — in fonts ; Dr. Warbur- 
ton insolents, StEEVENS. 

I rather believe the line should be read thus : 

But you must join, ILL souls, to mock me too ? 
Ill is often used for bad, wicked. So, in the Sea 
Voyage qI Beaumont and Fletcher, a6liv. sc. i. 

<< They did begin to quarrel like ill men ; 

G i^hich 
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which I ctte the rather, beeause zY/ had there also been 
changed into t», by an error of the press, which Mr. 
Sympson has corrected froin the edition 1647. 

Tyrwhitt. 

This is a viery reasonable conjefhire, though I think 
it hardly right. JoHNsoir, 

We meet with this phrase in an old poem by Ro« 
bertDabournei 

** - — Men shift their fashions-^ 
" T hey are 2« sduls the same . " F a r m S it • 

360, A trim exploit y a manly enterpHze^ Ike.'] Thii 
is written much in the manner and spirit of Juno's re- 
proach to Venus in the 4th book of the JEntid: 

« Egregiam vero laudem ct spolia amplt 
refertis, 
♦ •' Tuque puerque tuus; magnum et memorabile 
nomen, 
•' Una dolo divflm si fceminavi^laduonimest/' 

STElYfiNS* 

363. i Extort 

A poor iouV s patitnce^-^-^^ Harass, torment. 

Johnson. 

374. Afy heart to her ] We should read : 

My heart with htr but as guest^wise sojourned. 
So, Prior: 

•* No matter what heavties / saw in my way^ 
** ^ty were but my visits^ but thou art my homeJ*^ 

Johnson. 
So, in our autlior^s 109th Sonnet : 

" Thii 
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** This is my Jumt of love ; if I have ranged, 
** Like him that travels, I return again." 

Malone. 
379. Latf to ihyptrilf thcu aby it dear,} The folio 
has abide. Ma lon e* 

386. — ^-^hy i0iin<^.] Fol. — tiat sound. Ma lone. 
392. ^-.^^l yon fiery O^s—- — ] Shakspere uses O 
for a circle. So, in the prologue to Henry V. 
« ■ can we crowd 

•• Within 'this little 0^ the very casques 
«< That did affright the air at Agincourt r* 
AgaiHi in the Partheneia Sacra^ 163^ : 

** — the purple canopy of the earth, powder*d over 
and beset Y/itt\ silver o*es^ or rather an. azure vault," 
&c, Steeyens. 

D*£wes*s Journal of Quern Elizabelk^t Parliament, 
p. 630, mentions a patent to make spangles and o'es of 
gold ; and I think haberdashers call small curtain 
irings, OUf as being circular* . To l let* 

This little V in the passage from &my V. refers, I 
apprehend^ to the orbicular form of the globe theatre* 

Henlet* 
398. *<^ ^^>V^ of mt.'l I re«d| iii4pilx to m* 

j0flNSOH« 

407* — -artilkial gods^ Art(ficial.iB ingfeaious, art* 

fuL STESYENd* 

408. Ham with put oecddt* &€."] Neelds for needles, 
a common controdlioR in the kland couaties at this 
day. ^ Gaauner GurtM's AiKife. 

Cij Again, 
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' Again, in Sir Arthur Gorges*s translation of Lucan, 

1614: 

** Thus Cato spake, whp^e feeling words 

** Like pricking neetds, or points of swords, •'&€. 

Again, in Pericles Prince of Tyre^ 1609 : 

** Deep clerks she dumbs, and with her neeid 

composes 
** Nature's own shape.'* 

Again, in Stanyhurst's VirgUf 158a : 
«f — On »e«/</- wrought carpets." 

The same ideas occur in Pericles Prince^ !!}re, iSog t 

*f she 

** Would ever with Marina be s 
•* Be't when they weav'd the sleded silk, 
•* With fingers long, small, white as milk, 
** Or when she would with sharp neeld wound 
"Thccambrick," &c. 

In the age of Shakspere manycontra6Hons were used. 

Ben Jonson has wher for whether in the prologue to his 

Sad Shepherd ; aind in the earl of Sterline*s Daritts 

is sport for support^ and twards for icwards, 

Steevens. 
441. Jy^ dOf perse ver,*—] Persever is the reading 

of all the old copies. The word was formerly so 

pronounced. Thus our author in All^s Well that End*s 

Well, aa iv. 

" .. • I ■ say thou art mine, and ever 

*< My love,' as it begins, so shall ^riev^r/' 

S0| in Glapthornc's Argalus and Parthana, 1639 t 

*' — fojr 
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<< May they in lave ««d imioa still pmevter*'** 

STBBVSir«, 

446. — 5ifci «««rgiiBieiit«] ^Socha<tt^fiof]lght 
inerriiBent. JilHNBOH. 

S09 in the firM part Of ^^ Hem^ W. aA ii. 
<< — k would be aij^tnufi^ lor a wedc/* &c* 

>' STiEVfiHa. 

455* I'ltot jkr w««A prayers.] The old •co- 

pies read : 

■ than her weak praise. StseVsns«> 

A modern editor very pkusibYy reads— -than her 
ureak fir^. The using the verb as a substantive is 
jnuch in our author's manner ; ^d the traascriber'a 
ear might have deceived him here as in many other 
places. Malone. 

492. ^-^^^you c^nker-ihaom 1'] The atnker-iiosstm 
is not in this place the blossoiB of the canier or mid 
rcse^ which our author atlndes to in Mvck Ado Mont 
.Nothings y£iu 

** 1 had rather be a ^snker in a hedge 
*' Than a rose in his grftce;'* 
but a worm that preys on the leaves or buds of flowers, 
always beginaing ia the 'middle. So, in this play, 
4itt ii. 

** Some to kill cankers in the musk-4K)se buds.** 

Stievbns. 
^ep. << ■ " » how Ibnd I 'mm.} Fond, i. e. foolish. 

StsBVEirs* 

543. Tau imnimiiSi-*] Shakspcl^xwyj^ have given 

it; Giij *< w 
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** Y(m Mininiy you"— — • 
t. e. You Dimintaine of the creation, you rtptUe^ as in 
Milton. Theobald. 

'543* — ?f hindering knot-grass jini^;] It ap« 
pears that knot-grass was anciently supposed to pre* 
vent the growth of any animal or child. 

Beaumont and Fletcher mention this property of it 
in The Knight of the Burning Pestle: 

** Should they put him into a straight patrof gaskins, 
*twere worse than knot-grass^ he would never grow 
after if/* 

Again, in The Coxcomb: 

*« We want a boy extremely for this fun6lion, kept 
under, for a year, with milk and hnot-grass,*' Daisy- 
roots were supposed to have had the same effefl. 

That prince of verbose and pedantick coxcombs, 
Richard Tomlinson, apothecary, in his translation of 
Renodceus his Dispensatory^ 1657, informs us thsLtAnot' 
grass '< is a low reptant hearb, with exile, copious, 
nodose, and geniculated branches.'* Perhaps no 
hypochondriack is to be found who might not derive 
his cure from the perusal of any single chapter in this 
work. Steevens, 

550. Thcu shait aby it,] To ahy is to pay dear for, 
to suffer. So, in the Downfall of Robert Earl of Hun* 
tingdony 1601 : 

** Had I sword and buckler here, 
^< You should aiy these questions.'* 
The word has occured before in this play. 

Again, in 7%e Pinner of IVahefield, 1599: 

3 '* —but 
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« — but thou shalt dear aby this blow.** 

St SEVENS. 

The folio reads, ■ 'abide it, M a U) N B • 

561 . / am aittaz*df and know not what to say,"] This 

line is not in the folio. Malonb. 

^63. — '^tiy knaveries willingly.] The quarto in 

1600 reads wilfuUy, Stbbvens. 

tj^^^ _, — so sort,] So happen in the issue. 

Johnson. 
So, \n Monsieur D^OUve^ 1606: 
<* —never look to have any aftion sor^ to your 
honour.'* Steevens. 

. ^g^. virtuous property^] Salutiferous. So he 

calls, in the Tempest^ poisonous dew, wicked dew. 

JpHNSON. 

^^g, J i . I damned spirits all^ 

That in , cross-ways and floods Aave htria/^'] 
/. e. The ghosts of self-murderers, who are buried in 
cross-roads ; and of those who being drowned, were 
condemned (according to the opinion of the ancients) 
to wander for a hundred years, as the rite^ of sepul- 
ture had never been regularly bestowed on their 
bodies. That the waters were sometimes the place of 
residence for damned spirits, we learn from the ancient 
bl.'let. Romante of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys^ no 
date : . 

" Let some preest a gospel sayc 

" For doutt of /endes in tke fiade,*^ SrznYElfS* 
. The laying of ghosts in the red-sea is a circumstance 
sufficiently notorious. An accpui^t of the 'Origin of 

these 




1 
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these notiom may be seen ih a note on the bi^op of 
London's Ledlures on the Hebrew Poetry, translated 
by Mr. Gregory. Henlet. 

606. /ttfflrAl4«iiiorning^slove4acrtf^iiuk/f^«r^;] 
TkU6~ all the old copies, and I think, riglitly. 
TitiK>nu8 was the husband of Aurora^ and Tithonus 
wte tloydung deity. So, in TkeFawiu^hy], Marston^ 
a6o6 : 

** i^l'i^ra yet keeps chaste old Tithan's bed ; 

** Yet blushes at it when she rtses." 
Again, in Awora^ a colieflion of sonnets, by lord 
Suiiine, i'6o4: 

".And why bIiouM TUkm tlnis^ whose day grows 
lat^ 

** Enjoy the moming^s love ?•• 
Again, in Spenser*s Fuety ^^keen^ B. Ill* c. 3. 

** A8f*ii^ Ai&ord ritfing hastily, 

^ Doth by her bihKhing tell tfiat aire did \yt 

<< AH ^ght in oid Tuhmts' frozen bed.** 
Again, In Ihft Fdifk/td Sktpktrdess of Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

«« f i t 1 . .0, lend tti^ all Ay red, 

<* Thou iBhMffe*faG*d doming, when from 77^ 
Mmi*« bed 

«« Tlfou riscwi etHY^fnaiden /" 
How such a waggish spirit as the King of the Fairies 
might make spokt ^vvth an unt'Mfuaied lover, or his 
mistress lii his Absence^ may be easily irhderstood. 
C)r. Johnson read« with all the modem editors, »« I 
iMth the uiMfing iigJk^" ^e. Steh vbn a. 

641, 
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641. Ho, Aof ho I coward^ wfy contest $Aou not ^] It 
may be remarked that this exclamation is peculiar to 
PucA. In the old Song printed by Pecky in which he 
relates all his gambols, he concludes every verse with 
Ho, Ao, Aol He here forgets his assumed chara6ber* 

Remarks. 

647. -*-*-^j' tAts ilear,'] u e. tAou sAalt dearly pay 

for this. Though this is sense, and may well enough 

standi yet the poet perhaps wrote tAau sAalt *hy it dear. 

So, in another place, tAou sAalt aby it. So, MUtoHf 

^* How dearly I abide tAat boast so vain.** 

Johnson. 

674. fVAen tAou waA^st, 

TAou laA' sty &c.] The second line would be 
improved I think, both in its measure and constru6lion, 
if it were written thus t WAen tAou wak^st, See tAou- 
toA'stj TruedeltgAty &c. Tyrwhitt. 

688. JacA sAaU Aaoe Jill, &cO These three iast 
lines are to be found among Hey wood* s Epigrams on 
tAree Aundred Proverbs. Stbbvjsns. 



ACT IV. 

Line !• I SEE no reason why the fourth a6l should 
begin here, wiien there seems no interruption of the 
a6lion. In tlie old quartos of 1600, there is no divif> 
^ion of afls, which seems to have been afterwards ar« 
bUrarily made in the first folio, and may therefore bo 
filtered 9t pleasure. Johnson. 
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s. — io coy,] To a^ n to soo^to stroke. So» in 
the Arraignmtnt qf Paru, 1^84 ^ 

<* Plays wiMi Amyatas* lusty boy» and coys him 
in the dales.*' 
Agaifii in Warner's AlbMt EngUtnd, 1602, B. VI. 
eh. 30. 

** And whilst she coyi his sooty cheeks, or curls 
his sweaty top*" 
Again^ in Sir A* Oorges's tranidatioii of Lucan^ 
B.IX. 

« - ■ h is spoits to t>rove, 

" ^w^ that pow'rful queen of love V 

Steeyshs. 
15. •.^-•wjr;/,...-^] t. i. fist,^ HektylV. aft ii. 

««5aMe/8^^^ /4fcis<<^>»neiC.** G&sr. 

te. ^-icao^kro Cokweh ] * Without doubt it 
should be cdvalero PeaU'blossom\ as for cotMii^ Ct^> 
SMfi5, he had jUst bc^n dispatched upoh a perilous 
adventure. Gret* 

• $o. — <Ae tongs — ] The old niatick musick of the 
iongs and key. The folio has this stage direction. 
— — -<^ Mifiicii^ Tongs^ RuraU Musicke^^^ Stbbyems. 

49. In the former editions — and be always ocuoy.] 
What 1 was she giving her attendants an everlasting 
dismilision \ Ho such thing ; they were to be still upoa 
duty. I am convinced the poet meant \ 

a nd hk all Ways a&/«y. 

s. r. disperse yourselves, and seeut out sei^efally, ^ 
your a^n/c^i that danger approach us from no quarter* 

Mr. 
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Mr. Upton reads : ' ' 

And he away — away, JOHNSOir. 

Mr. Heath would read t — and be always i* th* way^ 

Steiveni. 
^4. ■ ■ ■ » /iSg female ipy— ] Shakspere calls it 
JmaU ivy, because it always requires some support^ 
which is poetically called its husband. So Milton : 
«« led the vine 

<< To wed her elnr: she spnu^d about him twines 
•* Her marriageahU arms"- i 1 
^ Ulmo conjun6ta marito," Catull4 

** Platanusque caM$ 
** Evincet ulmos, Hor, Stbitbni. 

I i hcjemaie ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.] Though 
the ivy here represents tlie femaUy there is, notwith- 
standing, an evident reference in the words enrings 
znd fingers to the ring of ths marriage rite. 

HlNLBT. 

<)o. '^sweei savours—---'] The first edition reads 
Javours, Stbevens. 

gi. Dance in duke Theseus^ komse triumphantly^ 

And bless it to all fair posterity. 1 We should 
read: 

. to all TAVi posterity. 

i. e. to .the remotest posterity. Wa r b u r t o n • 

97. Then, my queev^ tn silence sad, 

Trip we after the night's shade:] Mr. Theobald 
says, why sad? Fairies are pleased to /bllow night. He 
l^iil have it Jade i and so, to mend the rhime, spoils 

both 
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both the sense and grammar. But he mistakes the 
meaning of iA/; it signifies only grave^ sober; and 
is opposed to their dances and revels, which were 
now ended at the singing of the morning lark. 

—So Winter's Tale, a6t iv. " My father and tke 

gcntiemenare in sad talk.'* For grave or serious. 

Warbu&tqi^. 

1 06. — <wr observation is perform' d ;] The honours 
due to the morning of May. I know not why Shak- 
spere calls this play a Midsummer Night's Dream,. whsa 
he so carefully informs us that it happened on the 
night preceding May-day. Johnson. 

The title of this play seems ao more intended to 
denote the precise time of the aSion, than that of the 
Winter's Tale ; which we find, was. at the season of 
sheep-shearing. » Farmer. 

109. Uncouple in the western valley \ go ;] The folio 

reads: 

Uncouple in the western valley let them go* 

Shakspere might have written : 
. . Uncoupled in the western valley let them go. 

Maloke* 
1 15. they bafd the bear'] Thus all the old 

copies. And thus in Chaucer's Knight* s Tale, v. 2oso, 
late edit : 

" The hunte ystrangled with the wild teres.'* 
Beartaiting was likewise once a diversion esteemed 
proper for royal personages, even of the softer sex. 
Whil^.tli^ jj^incess Elizabeth, remained j^t Jlatfield- 
H9uie, under the custody, of Sir Thomas Pope, sl^e 

was 

I 

1 
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.was visited by queen Mary. The next morning they 
were entertained with a grand exhibition of bear* 
baitings with which their highnesses were right well con* 
tent. See Life of Sir Thomas Pope, cited by Warton 
in his History of English Poetry, Vol. II. p* 391. 

Stbevens. 
'Holinshed, with whose histories our poet was well 
acquainted, says ** the beare is a beast commonlie 
hunted in the"£ast countries.*' See Vol. I^ p. 206; 
and in p. fta6, he says, ** Alexander at vacant times 
hunted the tiger, the pard, the bore, and the beare.** 
Pliny, Plutarch, &c. mention bear-hunting. Tur» 
berville, in his Booh of Huntings has two chapters on 
hunting the bear. As the persons mentioned by the 
poet are foreigners of the heroick strain, he might 
perhaps think it nobler sport for them to hunt the 
bear than the boar. Shakspere must have read the 
Knight^s Tide in Chaucer, where are mentioned 
Theseus*s '^ white alandes [grey-hounds] to huntin 
** at the lyon, or the wild bere,*' Tollet. 

1 1 7. Stuh gallant chiding »— ] Chiding^ in this in* 
stance, means only sound. So, in Henry VUI. 

** As doth a rock against the chiding flood.** 
Again, in Humour out of Breathy a comedy^ by John 
Day, 1608: 

« I I take great pride 

"To hear soft musick , and thy shrill voice chide, •* 
Again, in the sfid chapter of Drayton's Polyolbiou: ' , 

«( — 4rums and trumpets chide.'*^^ Stkbybne. 

H - lat. 
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ifil. My hounds artbrtd^ &c.] This passage has 
been imitated by Lee in his l^tadmus: 

<< Then through the woods we chac*d the foaming 

boar, 
** With hounds tliatopen'd like Thessalian bulls, 
•* Lilce tygers flew*d, and sanded as the shore, 
•* With ears and cliests that dash*d the morning 
dew/' Malone. 

122. So flew'd, '\ Sir T. Hanmer justly remarks, 

aciTAjUws arc the large chaps of a deep-mouth*d 
hound. Sir Arthur Golding uses this word in his 
translation of Ovid^s Metamorphosts^ finished 1567, a 
book with which Shakspere appears to have been well 
acquainted. The poet is describing A6taeon*s bounds, 
B. III. p. 33. b. 1603. Two of them^ like oiur 
author's, were of Spartan kindj bred from a Spartaa 
bitch and a Cretan dog : 

<« — ^with other twaine, that had a tire of Crete, 
^ And dam of Spart : th' one of them called 

Jollyboy, agrete 
«< And large-flew^d hound." 
Shakspere mentions Cretan hounds (with Spartan) af« 
terwards in this speech of Theseus. And Ovid's 
translator, Golding, in the same description, has them 
both in one verse, ibid. p. 33, a. - 

« This latter was a hound of Crete, the other 

was of a Spart,'* Wart oh. 

122. — w sanded,—-^] SaiiiyV means of asaody 

colour^ which i^ one of the true denotements of a 

blood.hound. Stesvsns. 

»4i. 
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141. m^SaifU VuUntine is paU\] Alluding to 

tiie old saying, th^t birds begin to couple on St. Va- 
lentine*s day. Stsbvbn§« 

166. Fait Helena in fancy following Me.] Fmuy is 
here taken for love or afftOion^ and is opposed Xo/wy 
as before : 

Sighs and tears poor FaLncy^sJoUowers^ 
Some now c^U that which a man takes particular de- 
light in, hh/ancy» Flower'/ancievy for a florist^ add 
Urd'/ancieTy for a lover and feeder of birds^ are col* 
loquial words. Jobnson. 

^o» in HymaCs Triimfpk, a Masque^ by Daoiel* 
2628; 

** With all persnasions sought to win her mind 
« Tojmcy him." 
Again: I 

*^ Do not enforce me to accept a man 

" I czAtiotfantyJ'^ Stebvbhs. 

169. — i j i ... ] Qmittedin the eariy edition. 

Malonb* 

170. an idle giiwd>] See before,, a^ i. 

line 34. Stbbvbns* 

193* And I have found Demetrius like n j E w e L» 

Mine oitm^ and not mine own*] Helena^ I 
thinkj means to say^ that having found Demetrius 
unexpeBedly^ she considered her property in him as 
insecure as tliat which a person has in SLJetuei that he 
hsLSfound,hy accident, which he knovirs not whether he 
shall retain, and which therefore ihay propedy enough 
be called iis ewn^ and not his own* 

Hij Helena 
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^ Helena does not say, as Dr. Warburton represented, 
Hiat Demetrius woi like a jtwtl^ but that she had 
found hiniy like a jewel, &c. 

A kindred thought occurs in Antoiiy and Cleopatra : 

" ■ b y starts 

<« His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
« Oftuhat he has, and has noL*^ 
The same kind of expression is found also in 72e 
Merchant of Venice : 

«* Where ev'ry something, being blent together, 
" Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
*^ Exprestf and not exprest,'* MALOifB. 

See also the Rbvisal, p. 57. 
197. Are you sure^ 

That we are awake f ] This passage, hither- 

to omitted', I have restored from^he quarto, 1600. 

I Stbevens. 

.815. -^-^manis 6ta a patched foolf] The quarto, 
1600, gives the passage thass ^< But man is but 
patched a fool,'' &c. Steevens. 

224.. -^at her death"] lie means the death vf Tkzsbet 
which is what his head is at present full of. 

Stbevens. 

• 238. a thing of nought,] So, in Hamlet: 

«« Ham, The king is a thing'-"^ 
« Guil. A thing my lord ? 
. « Ham. Of nothing.'^ 
Sec the note on this passage. St sevens. 

242. made men.'] In the same sense as in the 
Tempest^ any monster in England makes a man. 

Johnson. 

«47. 
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ff47. ^-sixpence a Hay in PyraHats xrr nothmg7\ 
Shakspere has already ridioii^d tii% title-page of 
Cambyits by Thomas Preston \ dhd here ht seems to 
aim a personal stroke at him. Preston a£ted a ^rtia 
John Ritwise's play of Bido^ before quecA £i«abethat 
CMnbridgey in 1564; and the tqueen was so well 
pleased, that she bestowed on him a pension of 
twenty poimds a year, which is little more than a 
skilling a day. Our poet> in the first part of Hefkry iK 
has made FalstaflF declaim, that \when he presented the 
princess father, he would do It 

** In King Cumbystt'' ttein.*^ Stb ivbns. 
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LiHe t. Xh t s s beautiful lines art in all the oM 
editions thr9wn out of metre. They atie very #ell 
restored by the later tdltots. JOHksoK* 

8. Are of imagination ali cmpdS :} i, t, ttMt up 
pf mere imagination. So, in As You Like It : 
•^ If he, «mpa& of jars, grow musical .**. 

io. ^dt is the madman ; tke lever ^ all asfranticky'] 
#Uch is the reading of all the old copies 5 instead of 
Vhich, the modern editors have given us : 

<« The madmah x while the loVcir»lt^sfrantidc." 

STX£V£NS. 
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J g^ ^.^-^nafintfrmxy roUingy] This seems to have 
been imitated by Drayton in his EfiistU to /. Jiry^ 
nolds on Poets and Poetry : describing Marlowe^ he 

•ays : 

it —.^that^tf madness still he did retain, 

« Which rightly should possess a poet*s brain !•* 

MALOIfE* 

The powers of imagination were never more 'phi* 
losophically or poetically expressed than by Shakspere 
in this description. — The word habitation^ in line 17, 
will illustrate the poet's use of if^abit in Macbeth, 
which, in defiance of every thing like sense, has been 
changed to inhibit, Henley. 

s6. Constancy \\ Consistency, stability, certainty. - 

Johnson. 

39. Call PhilostraU.'] In the folio, 1623, it is. Call 
EgetiSf and all the speeches afterwards spoken by 
Philostrate, except, that beginning, « No, my noble 
lord," Sec, are there given to that character.- But 
the modem editions, from the quarto 1600, have 
rightly given them to Philostrate, who appears in the 
first scene as master of the revels to Theseus^ and is 
there sent out on a similar kind of errand. 

In ibe Knight's Tale of Chaucer, Arcite, under the 
i^ame of Philostrate, is 'squire of the chamber to 
fheuus* Steevbns. 

41* Siiyf what abridgment. Sec,"] By abridgment 
our author means a dramatick performance, which 
xrowds the events of years .into a few hours. So, in 

Hamlet, 
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Hamietf aft ii. he calls the players, << nbridgmentSi ab-* 
sttaSSf SLnd Brief c&rmicies of tAe tme,^* 
Again, in King Henry V. 

** Then brook abridgment ; and your eyes advance 

•* After ybiir thoughts ■■ St b e v e n-s • 

44* " * ■' a brief, ■ ] «. €• a short account or 

enumeration. S0| in Gascoigne*s Dulce Bellum Inex* 

pertis : 

*' She sent a brief unto me by her mayd." 

Stebvbns. 

44* One of the quartos has ripe^ the other old 

editions, rife, Johnson* 

Rife is a word used both by Sidn^ and Spenser. It 

means abounding, but it is now almost obsolete. 

Again, in Stephen Gosson*s ScAool of Abuse^ i$yg : 

** ^you shall find the theaters of the one, the 

abuses of the other, to be rife among us.*' 

Stbeyens. 

46. 7%e. reads.'] This is printed as Mr. Theobald 

gave it from both the old quartos. In the first folio, 

and all the following editions, Lysander reads the 

catalogue, and Theseus makes the remarks. 

Johnson, 
54. TAe thrice three Muses mourning for the death 

Of learnings &c.] I do not know whether it 
has been before observed, that Sbakspere here, 
perhaps, . alluded to Spenser's poem, entitled The 
Tears * of tki Muses, on the negle6t and contempt of 
learning. This piece first appeared in quarto, with 
others, 1591, ' The oldest edition of this play now 
Juiown is dated i6oo. If Spenser*s poem be here in. 

tended^ 
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tended, miy We not presume thAi ihtkt is some car. 
lier edition of this? But however, if the alkisioh he 
allowed, at least it seems to brirtg the play be!ow 

l^^l. WARtON. 

This pretended title of a dranlatick perfo r mance 
might be designed as a covert strode of satire on 
those who had permitted Spenser to die through ab- 
solute want of bread in the year 1598 : late^dectB^^d 

in beggaYy— scciris to refer to this ditumstihc^. 

Steevcks. 

56. keen, and Crimea!] Criticki here meftos 

criticizingi censuring. 

Soj iaOekdh: 

'* 0, i amnotkmg if net critical.** Srks ttnl^ 

60. Meriy ttnd tragtcai f-^^-^] Our poet is Still 
hsLT^ing on Catniyses. STKfevtffS. 

76. ' ^nbreati^d memoYiii'] That h, UiltJt- 

ercised, un{)ra6li8ed memories. Steevens. 

Bi, Unless ym can Jind sp&ii in their intents,] iThus 
all the cc^ies. But as I know not wfiat it \% to i/^idl 
and can an intent^ I suspect a line to be !oM. 

To intend and to attend v^ere anciently synonymous* 
Of this use several instances are given In a note on 
tiie third scene of the first a£t of Otkeilo» Intent^ 
therefore may be put for the objeft of their oHenti&iku 
We still say a person is intent on hi^ business* 

8t]ttvBlri« 

g6. ^r^neverdny thing cem he a/ldif, 

Whdi siwpUnea m^d Suty attend it.} Beh Joil^ 

iOfl| 
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son» in Cynthia's Revds^ has employed this sentiment of 
Immanity on the same occasion when Cynthia is pre*, 
paring to see a masque : 

" Nothing which duty and desire to please, 
** Bears written on the forehead comes amiss.*' 

Steeven8» 
94. Our sport shall be^ ^c] Voltaire says some- 
thing like this of Louis XIV* who took a pleasure in. 
seeing his courtiers in confusion when they spoke to 
him. Steevbns. 

95* And what poor duty cannot dOf 

NobUrespeQ tahes it in mighty not meritJ] In 

mighty is perhaps an elliptical expression for whatmight 

have been, Steevbns* 

^7* Where I have come, great clerks^ have purposed, 

&c.] So, in PertcUs: 

** She singis like one immortal, and she dances 
*^ As goddess like to her admired lays ; 
*' Deep clerhs she dumbs.** 
It should be observedi periods in tlie text is used in 
the sense of y«// i/<>/5, Malonb; 

iio, addrest,"] That is, ready. So, in 

King Henry V. 

** To-morrow for our march we are addrest** 

Steevbns. 
111. [Flourish of trumpets."] It appears from the 
Guirs Hombooh, by Decker, 1609, that the prologue 
was anciently usher*d in by trumpets : «* Present not 
yourselfe on the stage (especially at a new play) un- 
till the quaking prologue hath (by. rubbing) got 

cullor 
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cttllor into his cbeekesi and is ready to give the 
irwHpets their cue that hees upon pcxnt to enter.*' 

STB£VBNS« 

127. — on a recorder ; ■ ] Lord Bacon in his 
natural history, cent. iii. seel. «»i, speaks of re- 
ccrdtrs and flutes at the same instant, and says^ that 
die recorder hath a less bore, and a greater, above and 
below; and dsewrhere, cent. ii. sefl. 187, he Spe^dc^ 
«f it as hariiHg six holes, in which respc^ it answers 
to the Tibia minor or Flajolet of Mersennus. From 
all which particulars, it diould seem thit the flute and 
the recorder were dilterent instruments, and that the 
latter, in propriety of speech, was no other tharl the 
flagolet, Huzukim's History o/Musickf VoL IV, p. 479. 

Rebd. 
Shakspere introduces it in Hamki; sM Miltitn says: 
** To the sound of soft recorders.** 
This intrument is mentioned in many of the old plays* 

Steepens. 
— »^ not in goeemwigiU.'] Thtt is, not regularly^ 
according to the tune. St B b ▼ e N s^ 

131. In this pljKe the folio, 1613^ exhibits the 
following prompter's direction. Tawyer toit^a trwmptt 
bef&rethm* StEeybns, 

. 14«. 7^ m<f if at Ninus* /(wi^, &C.3 S0| in Chaucer's 
Ugend (pf Tikish of Baiyion :■ 

*< Thet settih markes their metiri^^hould be, 
*^ There king Mmtwas graven ualfir a tre.** 
Again: 

«* And as she ran her miiHfie the let fall/^ Sx. 

STgBVEMS. 
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146. ■ Aer mantle she did^l/;] Thus all 

the old copies. The modern editions read : — «* she 
^ffall,** unnecessarily. To fall in this instance is a 
verb active, and occurs in The Tempest^ Sec. 

Steevens. 
150. Whereat^ with blade y tuith Uoodyi hkmeful blade y] 
Mr. Upton rightly observes, that Shakspere in this 
line ridicules the affectation of beginning many words 
with the same letter. He might have remarked the 
same of 

The raging rocks 
Aud shivering shocks* 
Gascoigne, contemporary with our poet, remarks and 
blames the same affectation. Johnson. 

This alliteration seems to have reached the height of 
its fashion in the reign of king Henry VIII. The fol- 
lowing stanza is quoted from a poem On the Fall and 
fttii Success ofRebeUion^ written in 1537, by Wilfridc 
Holme. 

'* Loe, leprous lurdeins, lubricke in loquacitie, 
•• Vcdi, vaporous villeins, with venim vulnerate, 
^' Proh, prating parentk:tdes, plexious to pin- 

nositie, 
<* Fte, frantike, labulators^ fnribund, and fatuate, 
!'•* Out, oblatrant, obliCl, obstacle, and obsecate* 
<^ Ah addidt a!lgoes, in acerbitie acclamant, ■ 
** Magnall, in mischief, malicious to mugilate, 
*^ Repriviflg your Roy so renowned and radiant.'* 
InTusser^s Husbandry ^ p. 104, there is a poem of which 
every word begins wkh a T \ >nd the old play entitled^ 

The 
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The Historie of the Two valiant Knights^ Syr Cfyomon 
Knight of the Golden Skeeld^ Sonne to. the King of Den* 
mark $ and Clamydes the White Knight^ Son to ihe King 
of Suaviay 1599, is another remarkable instance of 
alliteration t 

** Bringing my barke to Denmarke here^ to bide 

the bitter broyle 
<* And beating blowes of billows high,'* &c. 

Steevbns. 
170. // is the wittiest partition that ever I heard dis» 
course f my lord,"] Demetrius is represented as a punster : 
I believe the passage Should be read: This is the wit- 
iest partition f that ever I heard in discourse. Alluding 
to the many stupid ^ar/tV/^Tiu in the argumentative writ* 
tings of the time. Shakspere himself, as well as his 
contemporaries, uses discourse for reasoning: and he 
here avails himself of the double sense ; as he had 
done b^for^ in the word, partition. Fa R m b R . 

177. And thou, wall, sweet, ] The first 

folio reads 1 

And thou, O wall, thou zwecU Ma lone. 
1 83. wicked wall, &c«] So, in Chaucer's Legend 
qfThisie: 

** Thus would thei saine, alas 1 thoawichedwa//^ 
&c. Stbivbns* 

194* " hnit up in thee,} Thus the folio. The 

quarto reads : hnit now again, Stbbvens, 

200. And lihe Limander, &c.] Limander and He- 
len, are spoken, by the blundering pUyer, forLeander 
and JUcn>» Shafalus and Procrus, for Cephakis and 
Pfocris. Johnson. 

Oa 
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On the books of the Stationers- Company, Od^ober 
tfi, 1593» is enter'd, ** A booke entitled, Procris & 
Cepkalus^ divided into four parts.** It has been aU 
ready observed, that book was once the technical term 
for pUiy* Shakspere therefore might design to ridicule 
Chute ^8 play on this subjedl. This poor author was 
the butt of Nash and otlier literary buffoons of his 
age. Stsevbns. 

'Slo. Th^s. Now is the mural down between the two 
neighbours. 

Dem. A^o remedy ^ my lord^ when walls are so wilful to 
hear without warning,^ This aliudes to the proverb, 
** Walls have ears*^^ A wall between almost any two 
neighbours would soon be down, were it to exercise this 
faculty without previous warning. Farmer. 

The old copies read morale instead of mural* < Mr, 
Pope made the change. Malcwe. 

220. Htre come two noble beasts ts, a man and a Hon/] 
I don*t think the jest here is either complete, or 
right. It is differently pointed in several of the old 
copies, which, I suspe^, may lead us to the true 
reading, viz. 

Here come twctnobU beasts — in a man end a lion. 
Immediately upon Theseus saying this, Enter Lion 
and Moonshine. It seems very probable therefore^ 
that our author wrote, i 

in a moon and a lion. 
the one having a acscent and a lanthorn before him, 
and representing the man in the txooni die other in a 
lion's hide. ThaqiajjI. 

I Here 
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Here came two noble ieasU in, a moon and a lion. I 
cannot help supposing that we should have it, 9 mam- 
C0if* The old copies read a mom ; possibly man was 
the marginal interpretation of moM'-calf; and being 
more intelligible^ got into the text. 

The man in the moon was no new chancer on the 
stage, and is here introduced in ridicule of such ex- 
hibitions. Ben Jonson, in one of his masques, called 
News/rom the New World in the Moan^ makes his Fa8or 
doubt of the person who brings the intelligence. ** i 
must see his dog at his girdle, and the bush of thorns 

at bis back, ere I believe it." " Those," replies 

one of the heralds, **are stale ensigns a* Me stage. ** 

Farmkk. 

I believe our author wrote 
Here come two noble beasts ; eVn, Sec, 

So, in As You Like It : " Here ct/mes a pair of very 

strange beasts," &c. not — "here comes /« ." Sec 

my note on AWs Well that Ends fVeli^ a^t i. « Vou are 
diallow. Madam, in great friends.'* Maloni. 

" 826. Then know, that /, one Snug the joiner^ anr] 
Thus the folio, 1623, which likewise reads a lion fell. 
This not agreeing with the remainder of the speech^ 
the modern editors have altered it into no lion fell. 
Madtbey consulted the quarto, 1600, it would have 
set them right : , 

** Then know that I, as Snug the joyner, am 
** A lion fell, nor else nolyons dam.'*STEBVE!rs. 

st$st, —Ml snuff, '\ An equivocation. Snvff signi- 
fies both the cinder cf a candle, and hasty anger. 

Johnson. 

«7»f 
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S71. WcU mous^df lion.} S09 in an ancient bl. let. baU 

lad on tills story, entitled» The Constancy of true Love, &c» 

*' And having musUd thus the same 

•* Thither he went whence first he came." 

Theseus means that he has well tumbled and bl0ody*d 

the veil of Thisbe. STt&vENS. 

276. » g littering strianis.'] The old copies 

read ^4Mij. SfEEVBNS. 

The emendatSoii by the Editor of the second folio. 

Malohe. 

• flSSV Cut thread and thrum ;] Thnak is the eild or 
extremity of a weaver's warp | it is popularly used 
for very coarse yarn* The maids now call a mop of 
yarn a thruM mop, Wa &K B A • 

SOi \n HaHrtiddi and S^pio^ 1637: 
<« no rough pelt of thrtikSf 

" To fight with wedthfer." 
Ag&in^ in Chapman's translation of the 16th Iliad : 
" And tdpestries all golden fnngM^ and cuti'd 
with thrumbs behind . " 
So in Howell's letter to Sir Pslul Neale, knt. 
<« Translations* are like the wrong side of a Turkey 

. * This idea hat been adopted by Howell from. Don 
Quixote: ** —-me parece, que el tr^ducir de uoa lengua en 
otra, et como quien mira los tapices flamencos per el 
rcvcsft que aunque se ven let figurat, fon llenas de kiios que 
las escureceuy y no fe vcn ccfn la lifura y tcz de la haz." 
Niios however, which Howell has rendered thrums^ more 
properly s'lgmH^i JlosSf thread* j endiy oTf&iteni'ngs. 

* ' lij parpct, 
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carpet, which useth to be full of thrums and knots, 

and nothing so even as the right side. *' St s e v e n s. 

figp, and quell ! ] To quilt is to murther, to 

destroy. So> in the 12th pageant of the Lusus Co^ 
vfintria, commonly chilled the Carpus Christi Play, 

MS. Cott. Vesp. D. viii. 

** That he the lawe may here do, 
** With stonys her to quelL** Stbevbns. 

314. '-'^nd prove am ass,'] The chamber of The- 
seus throughout this play is more exalted in its hu- 
manity than its greatness. Though some sensible ob- 
servations on life, and animated descriptions faU from 
him, as it is said of Jago, you shafl taste kim more as a 
soldier tkan as a toity which is a distinction he is here 
striving to deserve,, though with little success ; as in 
support of hi^. pretensions he never rises higher than 
a/»«| and frequently sinks as low as SLqui66le. 

STseyEMS* 

3ft l« The first quarto makes this speech a little 

longer, but not better. Johnson* 

. The passage omitted is,— ^-.'< He for a man, God 

warn*d us ; . she for a woman, God bless us.** 

Stbevbns. 
340, Lay them in gore,} Mr. Theobald and Dr. 
Warburton instead of lay^ read Uve, but have no note 
to justify their alteration. Stbevbns. 

35«. iiBergomask dance,] Sir Thomas Hanmer ob- 
serves in his Glossary, that this is a dance after the 
manner of the peasants of Bergomasco^ a country ia 
lUly, belonging to the Venetian's. All the buffoons 

ia 
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in Italy affedl to itnit^e the ridiculous jargon of tbat 
people ; and from thence it became also a custom ta 
imitate their manner of dancing. Steevbns. 

^5^. — \L.(mr company?} At tlK§ cbncUi^ion of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggar* s Bushy there seems 
to bt ^ sneer at this charatSter of Bo'ttim ; but I do not 
very clearly perceive its drift. The beggars have 
resolved to embark for England, and exercise their 
pr<>fession there. One of them add^ : 
« we have a course j— 

** The spirit of Bottom is grown bottomless :*• 
This may m*Un, that either the piiblick grew indiflferent 
to bad aflbrs,* to plays in general, or to charadlers, 
the humoilr of which ^oAsisted i^h blunders. 

STfiEVEKs; 

368. w g ait ] i. e. passagt, progress, 

STiEvteirs, 

372, In the old copies : And tke wolf behblds tkt 
moan. As it is the d'esign of these lines to charaflerize 
thfe animals, as they present themselves at the hour of 
midnight : and as tiie v^olf is not justly chara(5^enzed 
l>y saying he bekoid^ the moOn, which other beasts of 
prey, then awake, do : and as the sounds these ani* 
i^ials niake at that season, seem aUo intended to be re^ 
presented, I make no question but the poet i^Ote : 

And tke wolf behowls the mom. 
For so the wolf is exa6)Iy chara6ler!zed, it being 
his peculiar property to howi at the moon, (Behowl^ 
as kemoa9f beseetti and an hundred others.) 

Warburton. 
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Soy in MarstoiCs Antonio mid MeiUdat where the 
whole passage seems to be copied from this of our 
author : 

<' Now harks the wol/e against the full-cheek*d 

fnocnf 
** Now lyons half-c]am''d entnils roar for focd^ 
** Now croaks the toad, and night-crows screeck 

aloud, 
** Flutt*ring *bout casements of departing souls ; 
** Now gape tht graves, and thro' their yawns let 

loose 
*' Imprison*d spirits to revisit earth." 

Theobald. 
The alteration is better than the original reading ; 
but perhaps the author meant only to say, that the 
*yro\f gazes at the moon. Johnson. 

. J think, now the wolf behowh the moon^ was the 
original text. The allusion is frequently met with in 
the works of our author and his contemporaries. 
*< *Tis like the howling of Irish wolves against the 
moon^** says he, in his As Tou Liht It ; and Massinger, 
in his New Way to pay OH Debts, makes an usurer feel 
only 

** As the moon is moved 

** When wolves with hunger pin'd, koaU at her 

brightness/' Farmer. 

The word behold was in the time of Shakspere fre« 

quently written behould (as I suppose it was then pro* 

nounced)— which probably occasioned the mistake. 

It is observablci that in the passage in Lodge's 

Rosalynde, 
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Rasalynde, 1592, which ^akspere seems to have had 
in his thoughts, wbeo he wrote in As You Like A— 
•* 'Ttj like tke howling of Irish wolves against tlie 
jneon ;"--4he expression is found, tliat Marston has 
used instead of hthowh, ^' In courting Phebe, thou 
barktsi with the wolves of Syria against the moon.'* 
See also Spenser's Faery Queens B. I. c. v« s. 30. 

Malone. 
374. _-^,-^^^.] ,*,^, overcome. So, Spenser's 
Faery Queeiif B. I. c. x. s. 33. 

** And many souls in dolours ha^d /bredone/* 
Again, in Jarvis Markham's English Arcadia j 1607: 

** —fore- wearied with striving, Sindjore^done with 
tlie tyrannous rage of her enemy.** 

Again, in the ancient metrical Romance of Sir 
Bevis of Hampton^ bl. let. no date t 

'< But by the other day at none,- 

** These two dragons vitrt fore'done»*^ 

Stebvens. 
389. I am sent f toith Irroomf before. 

To sweep the dust behind the door.'] Cleanliness 
is always necessary to invite the residence and tuc fa* 
vour of fairies : 

*• Tiese make ourgir,ls their slutCry rue, 
« By pinching them both biach and blue, 
** And, put a penny in their shoe 

** Tke hwse for cleanly sweeping* Drayton* 

Johnson. 

To sweep the dust behind the door is a common ex« 

pression, and a comjnon prance in large old houses; 

where 
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where the doors of halls and galleries are tlirown 
backward, and seldom or never shut. Farmer, 

991. Through this house give giiiimering Ught^'] 
Milton perhaps had this piflure in his thought : 
f^ Glowing embers thrmgh the rwrn 
** Teach ligla to counterfeit a ghmJ'^ II PenserjE^ko. 
So Drayton : 

<' Hence shadows seeming idle shapes 
** Of little frisking elves and apeSf 
** To earth do make their wanton ^scaptSs^ 
** As hope of pastime hastes them.** 
I think it should be read : 

** Through this house in glimmering Hght, 

JOHWSOK. 

40 1 . No^ until f &c. } This speech^ which both the 
old quartos give to Oberon; is in the edition of 1693^ 
and in all the following, printed as the song. I have 
restored it to Oberon, ds it apparently contains not the 
blessing which he intends to bestow on the bed, but 
his declaration, that he wRl bless it, and his orders^ to 
the fairies how to perform the necessary rites. But 
where then is the song ? — I am afraid it Js gone after 
many other things of greater value. The truth is 
that two songs are lost. The series of the scene is this ; 
after the tpeech of Puck, Oberon enters, ahd calls 
his fairies to a song, which song is apps^ntly Wanting 
in all the copies* Next Titania leads anotlier song, 
which is indeed lost like the former, though the 
•ditors have endeavoured to fmd it. Then Oberon 
dimiues his fairies to the dispatch of the ceremonies. 

4 The 
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The songs, I suppose, were lost, because they were 
not inserted in the players' parts, from which the 
drama was printed . Johnson. 

412. Nor mark prodigious, ] Prodigious ha« 

here its primitive signification of portentous. So, in 
King Richard IIL 

" If evtr he have child, abortive be it, 

" Prodigious^ and untimely brought to light '• 

Steevens. 
416. •^toAe his gate ;] i, e, take h\%tuay^ or dire^ 
W& steps. So, in Spenser's /a^ry Queeny B. I. c. 8. 
** And guide his weary ^a^e both to and fro." 
Again, in a Scottish Proverb : 

" A man may speer the gate to Rome." 
Again, in the Mercer^s Play^ among the Chester col* 
lection of WhiUun Mysteries : 

" Therefore go not through his cuntrey, 
^^ Nor the gate you came to day.** 

STEEVENSf 

419. Ever 8h»U it safely rest,] This 13 an arbitrary 
deviation (first introduced by Mr. Pope) from the 
old copies,, which read in safety. 

By printing the line thus : 

" E*er shall it in safety rest,'* 
any change becomes unnecessary. Ma LONE* 

424* [Exeunt Kingt &c.] Since the former part of 
this play was printed off, 1 have been informed that 
the originals of Shakspere's Oberon and Titania^ are 
to be sought in the ancient French romance oiHum de 
Bordeaux. Steevens. 

Mr. 
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Mr. SteeTens*5 informer has left him short of die 
fadl.-^Tbere is no notice of any MS. of Huen dt 
Bordeaux^ prior to the invention of printing ; it may 
be presumed, therefore, to have been but-h'ttle, if at 
all, anterior to that sera. The first edition is without 
date (a small folio) ; the second in quarto was printed 
in 1516. Though Oberon plays the most conspicuous 
part in this romance, he may, nevertheless, be funher 
traced to the Histories of Ogier of Denmark^ and Isaiah 
the so'^rowful ; the last of which was compiled (pro- 
bably, for the entertainment of our Henry I. whilst 
he kept his court in Korraandy) between the years 
1110 and ti2o, by Rusticien de Paiss^, from the 
British chronicles of S. Ora2d> &c. Hinley. 

433, unearned inch'] i, e, if wc have |)et- 

ter fortune than we have deserved . Sr b B v B Ns. 

4;^4* . ^<^^ ^0 * scape the serpenVs tongwi\ That is, if 
we be dismissed wkhout hisses^ Joi)^so)r« 

.So, in J. Markham's English Arcadia^ 1607: 

** But the nymph, after the custom oi distrest tra- 
gedians, whose first a6t is entertained with a snak^ 
foltUationy Scc.^ StBBvbns* 

438. Give mtyour hands^ -] That is, Glap your 

hands. Give us your applause. JoHNsom. 

439- [Exit.'] Of this play there are two editions hi 
quarto; one printed for Thomas Fisher, the otfier 
for James Roberts, both in 1600. I have used the 
copy of Roberts^ very carefully collated, as it seems, 
wlih that of Fisher. Neither of the editions approach 

to 
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to exa6tness. Fisher is sometimes preferable, but 
Roberts was followed, though not without some va- 
riations, by Heminge and Condel, and they by all the 
folios that succeeded them. Johnson. 



THE END. 
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